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THE FUTURE LIFE 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


BENEDICTO BENEDICATUR 
O yeaRS! and Age! Farewell; 
Behold | go, 
Where 1 do know 
Infinity to dwell. 


And these mine eyes shall see 
All times, how they 
Are lost i’ the Sea 
Of vast Eternity. 
Ropert HERRICK. 






<] HE request to write a paper on the 
AD future life comes to me somewhat 
yet unexpectedly, as did once a sudden 
invitation to say grace at the din- 
ner-table of a lady who had in- 
vited me to give a literary lecture 
to her school, a large and celebrated one in the 
western part of Massachusetts. It was many 
years since I had been asked to do such a thing, 
but there came into my memory two words which 
an American visitor finds so impressive at a cer- 
tain college dining-hall at Oxford: “ Benedicto 
benedicatur ” (“ Blessings to the Blessed One”). I 
said this grace, and on sitting down afterward 
on the right hand of my hostess, I remember to 
have glanced at her with some slight misgiving 
and she looked at me with an expression of ra- 
diant delight. Then she said that I could not 
possibly have said a grace which would have im- 
pressed her so much, for she had previously heard 
it as a guest at an Oxford University table and 
it seemed to her that she never had heard so 
much put into two words. She felt it so greatly, 
indeed, that she took me into the chapel of the 
institution at morning service, the next day, and 
after her prayers in the presence of the students 
were over, she invited me to say something to 
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them, though she knew me to be somewhat 
of a heretic. This was the outcome of a 
grace learned by myself at Oxford, and I take 
it as a motto for what I have to say. 

In the wondrous description given by Plato 
of the last days of Socrates, the latter’s 
friend Crito is described as asking him the 
question, since repeated so many million 
times by others, “How and where shall we 
bury you?” Socrates rebukes the phrase in- 
stantly. “ Bury me,” he answers, “ in any way 
you please, if you can catch me to bury,” “ he 
at the same time smiling and looking gently 
round upon us,” says Plato, his biographer. 
“T cannot persuade Crito, my friends,” Soc- 
rates adds, “that I am the Socrates who is 
now conversing with you and arranging each 
part of this discourse; but he obstinately 
thinks I am that which he shall shortly be- 
hold dead, and he wants to know how he shall 
bury me. But that which I have been argu- 
ing to you so long—that when I have drunk 
this poison I shall be with you no longer, but 
shall depart straightway to some happy state 
of the blessed—this I cannot convince him.” 
“Say rather, Crito,” he urges, pleadingly, 
once more—“ say, if you love me, Where shall 
you bury my body? and I will answer you, 
Bury it in any manner and in any place you 
please.” 

Many centuries have passed since then; 

sects and sages, faiths and governments, have 
come and gone. The world is taken captive 
by a religion unknown to Socrates; yet still 
through Christendom the words of the great 
ancient philosopher survive; and with them 
the words of his faithless questioner linger 
also, and for one who speaks like Socrates 
to-day, a thousand even in Christendom speak 
like Crito. The habitual forms and words 
of Christendom show this practical faith- 
lessness to the spiritual life it claims to 
monopolize. We drape our houses and our 
persons in gloomy black, beneath its influ- 
ence; and leave white to the pagan Chinese, 
and purple and golden hues to the heathen 
treeks and Romans. It is centuries since 
Saint Charles Borromeo strove to substitute 
for the skeleton and the seythe the golden 
key of paradise; and yet the skeleton is 
still the symbol of death, and the scythe of 
terror. 

I speak as one reared on the vanishing edge, 
as it were, of the old Calvinistic faith, so 
as just to miss its gloomy training. My 
father, though a man of secular pursuits, was 
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the first organizer of the Harvard Theolog- 
ical School, now thoroughly liberalized and 
always looking in that direction. My mother, 
though reading more successive volumes of 
sermons than any one I ever knew, was a 
liberal Unitarian, said grace at the dinner- 
table, and held family prayers. We were al- 
lowed to play games on Sunday evening, but 
they were cards of what was then called 
sacred geography,” and I learned from 
them, once for all, that the capital of Da- 
homey was Abomey, which, indeed, became 
a saying in the family. I say these things 
because we are called upon to speak of per- 
sonal experiences as well as personal opin- 


ions. 

After these mild beginnings, I may frankly 
say that I never consciously at any period 
in my youth technically performed any proc- 
ess called “ experiencing religion.” What I 
did have the opportunity to appreciate, how- 
ever, was the society of saints at home and 
sinners abroad, and, above all, the fact of 
certain very extraordinary cases of persons, 
intimately known to me, who underwent 
great and prolonged trials and sorrows with- 
out especial religious consolation. I was 
also born just in time to meet the strong in- 
fluences of Emerson, Parker, and Garrison. 
I walked in their paths and have never re- 
gretted it. All this was somewhat exception- 
al in those restricted days, whereas I now 
see around me on every side a generation 
to whom religion represents something lib- 
eral and cheering, not merely technical. This 
is accompanied, however, by new problems 
of thought, perhaps harder than any which 
have preceded them. Living as I do next 
door to a Catholic church whose thronged 
aisles and schools are heartily to be respect- 
ed, I look over it to the high grounds of 
the Harvard Observatory, whence has just 
come to us within a few days the announce- 
ment of the discovery of a new-found planet 
in the solar system, farther off than any pre- 
viously known, and so far that it will prob- 
ably never be seen by the naked eye or even 
through the telescope, but only demonstrable 
through the eyes of abstract science. To 
the power which creates in the universe such 
inscrutable wonders, what better can one say 
than “ Benedicto benedicatur.” : 

But the past is one thing, the present is 
another. Within my memory the early Colo- 
nial expressions of religion have largely gone 
out of use, and the changed utterances of the 
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present have taken their place. How largely, 


-for instance, have the old habits of family 


prayers diminished, or even that of saying 
grace at private tables. Is this because there 
is no more need of them? Quite otherwise! 
Who is there who can go through the sorrows 
and bereavements of mortal life without days 
of anxiety and grief, perhaps even nights of 
tears? These may be periods in which there 
comes at length into the soul, even if only 
temporarily, a recognition, not merely of a 
Deity, but of a God close by, so near as to 
need no intermediate aid. At such a moment 
do not all sects and creeds suddenly become 
valueless to us, and personal immortality 
seem as sure as to-morrow’s sunrise! We 
have, in the Scripture phrase, gone into the 
closet and shut the door. At such a moment, 
we do not, it may be, need an uttered word, 
or if we are to have it, it must be neither 
technical nor conventional. Some simple 
poem of Whittier, perhaps, some verse which 
the hymn-books have borrowed from him and 
with a few daring touches have made their 
own, these give more than any Church ritual 
can offer, and we turn to a simple book like 
John Woolman’s Journal without caring for 
Chureh forms. 

But we are compelled to bear in mind the 
fact that beyond these personal experiences 
there is a world of religious imaginings, ex- 
citements, ordeals, which when once endured 
are not easily disposed of. More often they 
remain in the field. We speak of the ex- 
cesses of spiritualism, for instance, as some- 
thing gone by. But there lies before me a 
letter of twelve quarto pages from an edu- 
cated family in the Far West, some of whom 
are personally known to me, and whose re- 
spective houses are to this day filled with 
unexplained bell - sounds,” or 
“chimes,” as they describe them, sometimes 
thirty in a single day. These oftentimes 
chimed so easily with words, that by auto- 
matic writing, messages from the departed 
could be taken down and have a coherent 
meaning. At other times they seemed to 
ring in approval of some statement that had 
been made. The bell-ringing is described 
in one of these curious letters as follows: 

“Mother told me of hearing the bell 107 
times when she was alone. She and I heard 
it 28 times. Mother, Joseph, & I heard it 


“ sweet 


once. Mary & I heard it twice. The four of 
us heard the sounds five times. 
Mary S. 


Mother & 


heard it onee. Mother and 
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Mary T.... heard it seven times. . . . Moth- 
er, Mary, & Joseph heard it six times... . I 
heard the bell 71 times when I was alone; 42 
of those sounds were in my room a couple of 
blocks away”; and so on indefinitely. All 
this occurred, it will be observed, not - to 
single hearers only, but to groups of dif- 
ferent members of a large family, and all this 
at different localities, several blocks of houses 
apart. 

These and similar unexplained phenomena 
bring happiness to those who believe that they 
are messages from the spirit world; while 
to more prosaic minds they seem imaginary 
or uncanny. At any rate, this is one side. 
Observe, on the other hand, what a change 
has come over the habits of the cultivated 
mind in its view of the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures. “The general religious 
world,” says one of the highest scientific au- 
thorities, Sir Oliver Lodge, President of the 
University of Birmingham, “has agreed ap- 
parently to throw overboard Jonah and the 
whale, Joshua and the sun, the three Chil- 
dren and the fiery furnace: it does not seem 
to take anything in the Book of Judges or 
the Book of Daniel very seriously; .. . it is 
willing to relegate to poetry—i.e., to imagi- 
nation or fiction—siich. legends as the crea- 
tion of the world, Adam and his rib, Eve and 
the apple, Noah and his ark, language and 
the tower of Babel, Elijah and the chariot 
of fire, and many others.” But he justly 
asks “if religious people go as far as this, 
where are they to stop? What, then, do they 
propose to do with the turning of water into 
wine, the ejection of devils, the cursing of 
the fig tree, the feeding of five thousand, the 
raising of Lazarus?”* to say nothing of won- 
ders greater still which are evaded even by 
so liberal a man as Dr. Lyman Abbott. Yet 
science teaches us more and more unflinch- 
ingly that there has been no such thing in 
history as the fall of man, in the accustomed 
sense. It is tracing him, or claims to be, 
back through a tadpole and fishlike an- 
cestry away to the early beginnings of ex- 
istence, but it has not been able to trace the 
origin of any portion of such life from dead 
matter. Perpetual efforts have been made by 
the most learned of modern men to reach the 
beginning of animal life; claims have been 
made more than once to have absolutely 
created it. In Germany, we are told “ inor- 
ganic and artificial substances have been 





* Lodge’s Science and Immortality, 13, 14. 
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found to erawl about on glass slides under 
the action of surface-tension or capillarity, 
with an appearance which is said to have 
deceived even a biologist.”"* We are told 
that there is not such a student but believes 
that sooner or later the discovery will be 
made, and that a cell having all the es- 
sential functions of life will be constructed 
out of inorganic miaterial. So vast has been 
the progress of chemistry that within seventy 
years the very word has lost its meaning and 
has advanced to deeper and more difficult 
properties. Profounder and _ profounder 
knowledge carries us far away from many 
an old tradition, but it still leaves untouched 
the instinct which convinces us that there 
is a God. The poetic side exists as strongly 
and keeps as near to us as what is called 
philosophy. Whittier’s simple phrases carry 
us no farther than that song sung by Emily 
Bronté on her death-bed: 


“Though earth and man were gone 
And suns and universes ceased to be 
And Thou were left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee.” 


This is matched by the profounder eloquence 
of Carlyle: 
“ What, 

man!” 

“ He endures but for an hour, and is crush- 
éd before the moth. Yet in the being and 
in the working of a faithful man is there al- 
ready (as all faith from the beginning gives 
assurance) a something that pertains not to 
this wild death-element of Time; that tri- 
umphs over Time, and is, and will be, when 
Time shall be no more.”+ 

There lies before me a letter from that 
faithful friend of truth, Elizabeth Peabody, 
well known as the source and founder in 
America of the kindergarten system. This 
letter, never before published, seems to me 
to touch the whole subject of human be- 
reavement more profoundly than anything 
else I know, 


then, is man? What, then, is 


“My peak ——, I must write to tell you 
how very much grieved I was to see in the 
paper to-day (but it was an old one) that 
you had lost your little darling in whose ad- 
vent & welcome all your friends have so re- 
joiced with you. 

“T have sympathized with many parents 


* Lodge’s Science and Immortality, 18. 
+ Ibid., 161. 
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as only one can who looks on childhood as | 
do. It is a terrible pang for a parent to have 
the angel presence withdrawn so soon. But 
in a Father’s House we know that it is not 
without its other side—whatever happens— 
Just now you are I dare say in the mood of 
Emerson’s wail in the Threnody—Do you 
know that it was quite at first he poured out 
that song of woe—& it was not till a year 
afterward he wrote the rest—from the words 
‘The Deep Heart replied’—This fact gives 
both parts more meaning—and I think you 
will find solace in reading just now the first 
part & then thinking of the rich consolation 
& instruction in store for you—You may be 
more to your race for going down into these 
mysterious depths. It is death which reveals 
the infinite sweetness of life ‘ with the might 
of his sunbeams touching the day.’. . . 

“T believe the mother here [on earth] can 
bless & develop it if she be true to her moth- 
erly love. It is an infinite tie—As the life 
of the Angel expands, it must look with 
more and more gratitude upon the loving 
parents who invoked it from the bosom of 
God to personal consciousness. 

“But excuse me for making suggestions 
when God has spoken to you so intimately 
‘As a Mother comforts her little one—so I 
comfort thee’ saith the Lord— 

“ Your friend, 
*‘Euiz. P. Peapopy. 

“Concord, Mass— 

“March 20 [1880]” 

Strange indeed it is that the simple be- 
lief in immortality, so plain to Socrates and 
Cicero, should have become confused and 
bewildered in spite of those later religious 
teachings which would seem to make it sure. 
One of the most devoted mothers whom I ever 
knew, an eminent literary woman, when her 
elder children had died and when her hus- 
band, a distinguished army officer, followed 
them suddenly, devoted herself absorbingly to 
her remaining boy, a child of eight or ten, of 
uncommonly mature character. When he 
was ill, these two entered into the most sol- 
emn pledges with each other that either of 
them which died first should, if it were possi- 
ble, speak to the other in some form. The 
boy died and she listened during her lifetime, 
but heard nothing.- No one can count the 
number of cases in which the same thing 
may have been attempted in vain. “ Neither 
philosophy nor science has added in countless 
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“ 


a 
nor 


writer, 


life, 


says a brilliant modern 
demonstration of another 


ages,” 
single 
faith nor pious supplication brought back one 
soul to tell us of our heaven.” 

On the other hand, how many moble souls 
unconsciously predict that heaven before they 


die? How many experiences we have, as we 
grow older, even among our é6wn kindred, of 
lives that may be called heavenly in their 
very dying. Of a dearly loved cousin of 
mine, in Virginia, her daughter lately wrote: 
“On vesterday, at 2.30 p.m., my wonderful 
mother passed into the beyond. She retained 
faculties up to three minutes before 
death, and the same old seraphie smile, fa- 
miliar to you, I know, came over her feat- 
ures and it was a!l over.” 

Still the death of a 
young woman who was engaged to a friend 
of mine, and who went out of this life with 
such superb faith in the beyond that the man- 
ner of still 


] 
ner 


more striking was 


her going is after a lapse of 


many years—an inspiring memory. She 
died of consumption, of which dread disease 
her father, brother, and two sisters had al- 
ready been the victims. She sat in a great 
old-fashioned easy-chair, her hand clasped 


in that of her lover, while her mother and 
remaining hovered anxiously about, 
though she herself remained perfectly con- 
scious and calm. Occasionally her face light- 
ed up with what radiance from 
another world, and her eyes shone with a mys- 


sisters 


seemed a 


terious joy, as if she saw something invisi- 
ble to the others. From this half-translated 


she would return from time to time 


state 
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to her familiar surroundings, when again 
the vision would enthrall her; and while 
her face was thus transfigured, the end 
came. 


The same unconscious testimeny lasts after 
death. Of my own mother, I can say that I 
never saw her beautiful face so calm and so 
full of deferred utterance as when I sat alone 
beside it after death; it was of itself a lesson 
in immortality—the very lesson implied in 
that fine saying of Swedenborg that “in 
heaven the angels are advancing continually 
to the springtime of their youth, so that the 
oldest angel appears the youngest.” 

I know at least one woman poet who has 
strengthened my faith and expressed her own 
by this poem which has already comforted 
many hearts. 


IN THE DARK 


The fields were silent, and the woodland drear; 
The moon had set, and clouds hid all the stars; 


And blindly, when a footfall met my ear, 
I reached across the bars. 


And swift as thought this hand was clasped in 
thine, 
Though darkness hung around us and above; 
Not guided by uncertain fate to mine, 
But by the law of love. 


I know not which of us may first go hence 
And leave the other to be brave alone, 
Unable to dispel the shadows dense 
That veil the life unknown; 


But if I linger last, and stretch once more 

A longing hand, when fades this earthly day, 
Again it will be grasped by thine, before 

My steps can lose the way. 


The next paper published on this subject will be by the Hon. John Bigelow 


re —- —— 








A LUTE SONG 


BY 


Tue earth—the sea—the sky 

Go glancing, dancing by; 
’Tis only a happy dream,— 

Yet give me the dream, say I! 


CLINTON 


SCOLLARD 


While sun and shadow blend, 
Thought-fleet, my sweet, I wend 
To you—to your open arms, 
And lifted lips at the end! 








CHAPTER XIV 
THE POLICY OF IGNORING 


HEN William Harrison made 
his striking statement that 
Cecilia was the most beauti- 
ful creature he had ever seen, 
he mechanically started up 
the path toward her. Peter 





held him. 

“You mean,” Peter said, “as a picture. 
You are not speaking of her as a human 
being; you see she is dressed for a picture.” 

“Of course, of course,” said William vig- 
“Why, you know, Peter, that is 
what I meant. How idiotic to suggest that 
I look on her as being alive. I—I was just 
speaking in terms of art. I always did like 
pictures, Peter.” 

Doreas’ face was crimson with mortifica- 
tion, and Tommy Grace was looking at her 
keenly. Cecilia hesitated on the path. 

“T—I didn’t know you were not alone,” 
she faltered. “I felt like putting on this.” 

“T am glad you did,” said Peter. “ Let 
family friend, Mr. 


orously. 


me present our old 
Harrison.” 

“T am glad to meet you, Miss—Miss—” 
William said. “As I was saying about art, 
Peter, ‘that kind of picture is the sort I 
would hang in the maids’ room.’ It would 
give them good ideas. You cannot be too 
good to your servants.” 

“Oh, let’s talk about servants,” said Ce- 
cilia, clasping her hands gleefully. “It’s so 
nice to hear what city people say of them. 
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Warren ; 
Illustrated by RoseO Neill. 


You know, Mr. Harrison, I am only a coun- 
try person.” 

“Tt has been the dream of my life,” said 
William, “to be a country person. I have 
come here, indeed, to learn country ways.” 

“Mrs. Martin will teach you,” said Doreas, 
sweetly, “where you are going to stop to- 
She is very homey and countrified in 





night. 
the best sense.” 

“But you must study more than one type,” 
said Cecilia. 

“Types were just what I had thought of,” 
replied William, fascinated. 

“Than whom none can be better than Mr. 
and Mrs. Somer,” said Cecilia. “I know 
they were not born in the country, but I 
sometimes think the truest lovers of the eoun- 
try—those really worthy of the soil—are 
born in the heart of a great city.” 

“Tlow true that is,” said William. 

“Mr. Grace,” went on Cecilia, “is another 
person who belongs in the country, just as 
much as a—as a primrose.” 

“Or a burdock leaf,” suggested Peter. 
“They are more frequently found in the 
country than primroses.” 

Tommy Grace colored. “T have often no- 
ticed in you, Peter,” said he, “a disposition 
to think no one understands or ean appre- 
ciate the country but yourself. I have ob- 
served more than once that people who never 
have a yearning for the country till every 
one else is tired of it always act as if they 
had discovered it.” 

Peter and Margery looked at each other. 
Tommy was defending Cecilia! What did 








Fes. 











PETER, 


that mean? Was not poor, dear Dorcas the 
one that needed succor ? 

“Dinner ready?” asked Tommy. 

Peter jumped quickly to his feet. 
clare, I forgot.” 

“Let me help, Peter,” said Dorcas. 

“And me, too,” said Cecilia. 

They accompanied the protesting Peter. 
Then Margery remembered that she had left 
her babies lying on the front lawn. William 
said that he would help her carry them ir 
and when she demurred he frowned at her 
mysteriously till she allowed him to accom- 
pany her. 

“Well, what are you making my poor chil- 
dren a stalking-horse for?” she asked, when 
they were out of earshot. 

“Tt is only this, Margery,” said William. 
“T wish you would not mention to any one 
that I am engaged to your sister. Not that 
I would not be proud and glad to trumpet it 
to the whole world, but she was saying just 
this afternoon that people ought not to force 
their private affairs upon the world so much 
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as they do. Of course, if you are not sure 
of yourself the announcement of an engage- 
ment will often teach you whether you want 
to be married or don’t want to be married, 
and if you are selfish, an announcement will 
be a warning to people to let you alone. But 
if there is one thing that Doreas and I want 
to avoid it is selfishness. .We wish to con- 
verse with and give pleasure to others just 
as if we didn’t belong te each other. Our 
chief delight is each other, but we wish to 
bring to each other the riches we glean from 
the rest of the world.” 

“William dear,” said Margery, admiringly, 
“T often wish Peter could talk in paragraphs. 
You do it so splendidly, and I am sure what 
you say is true.” 

“T don’t think I should have thought 
that,” said William, honestly, “if Doreas had 
not suggested it first. She said to me that 
she had a queer feeling that I was going to 
propose that we announce the engagement in 
the New York papers. To tell the truth, I 
had not thought of it, but I know I should 
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have soon got to thinking of it if Dorcas 
thought I thought it, for she really has the 
most wonderful intuitions; uncanny some- 
times.” 

“They run in our family,” said Margery. 

“Well,” went on William, “when Dorcas 
said that she thought our duty was just to 
love each other, but not thrust our happiness 
on other people, I was not sure whether to 
agree to it or not. I asked her to give me 
a little while to think it over. Then, after 
Miss—after Mr. Grace and that young lady 
joined us it just struck me that the young— 
What is her name?’ 

“Do you mean Cecilia Hooper?” asked 
Margery, coldly. 

“Yes, Miss Hoo—Hooper. It struck me 
that she was fairly heaven-given. I don’t 
know that you have noticed it, Margery, but 
Doreas requires some direction, though she 
does not always know it. I have always de- 
termined that my wife should rely on me; 
that I will smooth her path, gently direct 
her, and explain all things she does not un- 
derstand. I am not a subtle person, Mar- 
gery, but I have got some things down fine. 
One thing is that I know just what is sen- 
sible and right for the woman I am going 
to marry.” 

Margery bit her lip doubtfully. 

“At home Dorcas was always considered 
the most strong-minded and strong-willed of 
us all.” 

“Yours was chiefly a household of wom- 
en,” William reminded her. “I have always 
found Dorcas singularly docile. She would 
never have run away to you if she had not 
divined, even before I knew it myself, that 
that was my wish.” 

“Doreas is certainly very clever,” said 
Margery, looking at William with wide, re- 
flective eyes. 

“Well, it is my wish, and hers, too, and 
that was the one thing that occurred to us 
both spontaneously—to study the simplicity 
of people living like Peter and yourself. 
That’s why I came over here. Now the mo- 
ment I saw Miss Hoo—Hooper, the thought 
sprang into my mind: Here is a beautiful 
creature, a creature fresh from the soil. 
What better model for Doreas could I study 
than her?” 

“T should think Dorecas—” began Margery. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” interrupted 
William. “T don’t want Doreas to be one 


whit different from what she is, but if she 
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hopes to get the real flavor of the soil she 
must know the processes of some lovely—of 
some creature of the soil.” 

“But why can’t Doreas study Cecilia her- 
self?” asked Margery. 

“ Because,” said William, “a man ean al- 
ways study a woman better than another 
woman can study her, just as a woman can 
always study a man better than a man can. 
He is a better reader of her mind, and then 
he is fairer to her. You may not have noticed 
it, Margery, but a woman always judges an- 
other woman by the worst that is in herself.” 

“You are a horrid cynic, William,” said 
Margery, crossly. 

“Don’t say so,” pleaded William. “ Peo- 
ple of the soil are never cynics. I am sure 
Miss Hoo—Hlooper isn’t. But I was going 
to say that I could learn from Miss—from 
her all that she would be able to give to 
Doreas, and then I could translate it over to 
Doreas so she would be glad to absorb it.” 

“What you propose may answer very well,” 
said Margery. “You remember Cecilia said 
Tommy was really a country person, though 
born in a city. While you are absorbing from 
Cecilia, why should not Dorcas absorb from 
Tommy ?” 

“ My only objection to that,” said William, 
“is that it would tend to make Dorcas self- 
conscious. My idea was that she should 
spend a good deal of her time with the babies 
I don’t know where she could find more prim- 
itive products than those.” 

“T have no doubt that Doreas will make 
every effort to please you, William,” said 
Margery, stiffly. 

When dinner was over, Margery and Peter 
asked the boarders to keep an eye on the 
twins, and set off hand in hand for a walk. 
Margery told her husband that she was not 
sure she could be an unprejudiced spectator, 
nor could she take a haphazard hand in the 
fortunes of the boarders, for she was con- 
scious of a growing distrust of Wi'liam, who 
seemed to be one of those self-righteous per- 
sons who will have their own way. Possibly 
she could find some equally difficult flaw in 
Tommy Grace, but at least he had not flung 
it at her head. In short, she did not believe 
she wanted Dorcas to marry William, and 
yet, if Tommy loved Cecilia and Cecilia loved 
Tommy, she hardly had the conscience to 
take Tommy from Cecilia and give him to 
Doreas. Since the advent of Dorcas, she and 
Peter had scarcely had time to enjoy their 
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children, to say nothing of 
nature. There was no use of 
living in the country to give 
your soul room, she thought, 
if some intangible’ thing 
pressed down on you like the 
lid of a kettle and kept you 
from expanding. 

3y common consent they 
sat upon a boulder and look- 
ed up at the deep blue sky. 
The moon was riding high; 
not at all a_ languid 
moon like Cecilia, nor a 
sprightly, springy moon like 
Doreas, but rather a digni- 
fied, self-contained moon like 
Tommy Grace, without his 
shyness. There were a few 
stars, nice, little serene stars 
liké Peterkin and Madgie, 
and some lovely light clouds 
soft as Margery’s hair. They 
both drew long breaths. 

“Tt is the first time I have 
really felt alone for ages,” 
said Margery. “You know 
what I mean by being alone, 
Peter. I mean with you.” 

“Uh - uh!” Peter mur- 
mured. 

“It’s just that we are too 
good,” said Margery. “We 
are too much concerned with 
making other people happy, 
instead of gloating over our 
own affairs. But, Peter, if you could only 
just hear my spirit gloating over those poems. 
Why haven’t you talked more about them to 
me? Is it that you haven’t had time—” 

Peter shook his head. 

“T am happier since they were accepted,” 
he hesitated. “And I shall be happier still 
if they bring us in any money.” 

“T understand that it has nearly killed 
you, dear Peter, to have me the bread-win- 
ner,” said Margery, softly. “I know when I 
did the housework you said my work was just 
as important as yours; that bread-keeping 
and bread-serving were just as important as 
bread-winning.” 

“And that was true; the difference was 
not in the occupation, but in who conducted 
the occupation.” 

“T know,” nodded Margery. “It has 
ground you to the earth to change places. 
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HAVE NEVER CONFIDED IN A WOMAN BEFORE.” 
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And not one man in a million would have 
taken it so perfectly. It’s the way a man 
must feel; and so, of course, it must be right.” 

“No wonder,” said Peter—‘no wonder 
any man would be glad to marry you. If 
only other women would take man’s disposi- 
tion as a law of the universe instead of mak- 
ing new laws to fit their own irrational dis- 
positions !” 

“ Oh, let’s be serious a minute, Peter,” said 
Margery, “and gloat! How much do you 
suppose the poems will bring? And, dearest, 
why do you want them in my name?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Peter. “What I 
said to Tommy was a little true. I think 
that I felt that as I had done your house- 
work, if you wrote my poems it would mingle 
us up more closely. And, anyway, the pic- 
tures will have my name. How much do you 
think we'll make?” 
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“ Five hundred dollars,” ventured Margery. 

“Five hundred dollars! I would not take 
a cent less than five thousand,” declared Pe- 
ter. 

“Tf they are worth five thousand,” said 
Margery, “they are worth ten thousand. 
We'll speak to the publishérs. Maybe you 
can go abroad, and you can really—” 

“Learn to paint,” said Peter. “How did 
you know that I wanted to do that? I never 
thought, when we had money, that it mat- 
tered if a man developed what was in him 
to the full or not. Now I know.” 

“ Peter,” said Margery, solemnly, “I have 
never regretted the loss of your money—you 
know what I mean. I just accepted it* the 
way I did mother’s trip abroad, but now I 
am glad that we lost it. If I had to choose 
over I should lose it again, even though your 
eyes did give out, too, for I think we are 
both better people—” 

Peter wriggled. “ You know I hate moral- 
izing,” said he, “even though Mrs. Martin 
does say I remind her of a good woman, and 
good women always moralize. But I must 
say this, and then for goodness’ sake change 
the conversation or I shall get cross. I used 
to think that the great test was our loving 
each other, and if we did that, rich or poor, 
that was all the test we needed. But now 
I know better. 
was bigger than our characters. We had to 
have some experience that would make our 
characters grow up to our love.” 

“That’s pretty noble, Peter,” said Mar- 
gery. Then she added, tactfully, “ About our 
boarders, now—” 

“Oh, just sit here a minute longer,” said 
Peter. “I begin to feel that our happiness 
is a great deal more important than that of 
our boarders. I feel so pleasant and placid. 





‘My soul smoothes itself out some kind of scroll, 
Something and fluttering in the wind.’ 


I did feel cramped. Now all the trouble 
looks to me like a little tangled skein of yarn 
that a small amount of common sense will 
unravel.” 

“Peter dear,” said Margery, “I think I 
have a solution. Just let us try to act as 
if we were alone. If our boarders speak to 


us we'll answer them; we won’t get up and 
leave the room if they come in, but we'll go 
on with our own concerns.” 

“Well, that’s a new idea to me,” comment- 
ed Peter. 


“First I had decided not to in- 


We really had a love that 


terfere in any way whatever; just to let the 
love affairs adjust themselves; then I decided 
to interfere rationally; then to interfere ir- 
rationally. Whenever we wanted a new sen- 
sation we were just going to dive in and 
do something or other. We didn’t care what 
we did, so long as we did it together.” 

“Tgnoring may seem difficult,” began Mar- 
gery. 

“It’s not, the way you put it. We have 
our own affairs: you, your teaching; I, my 
cooking; we, our children. And then there 
is our book. No, you have hit it.” 

On Monday morning Tommy Grace an- 
nounced that he would have to take Peter off 
to the city with him. He might have for- 
gotten to mention it on Saturday to Peter 
and Margery. How could he be expected 
to remember about housekeeping when {ft 
was a book to be published? Such was the 
case. There was no end of work to be 


planned about the pictures, and Peter could - 


act as Margery’s representative on the poems. 

“Of course,” said Tommy, rudely, “if you 
want a few badly cooked meals to stand in 
the way of—” 

“ Never,” said Margery. “I have no doubt 
Dorcas would be willing to try her hand until 
I get away from my teaching, and then Ill 
attend to whatever she hasn’t done.” 

“And William can help me,” said Dorcas. 
“Tf cooking is not too lowering for Peter, 
it’s not too lowering for William.” 

“Why shouldn’t I cook?” said Cecilia in 
her slow, languid voice. “ Didn’t I remem- 
ber to tell you that school closed Friday? I 
suppose it was the excitement of—it was the 
excitement.” 

“And then you never do talk shop, Ce- 
cilia,” said Peter, warmly. “ That’s one nice 
thing about you.” 

“One of many,” said Tommy Grace. “I 
feel in my bones that Miss Hooper must be 
a good cook, she is so critical of other peo- 
ple’s efforts.” 

“You see,” explained Cecilia to William, 
“boys are needed for farm work just now, 
and that’s why school always lets out early 
in the country.” 

“What a lovely idea!” cried Dorcas. “I 
meant what your remark implies. After all, 
William doesn’t seem just suited to house- 
work; he is so big. And yet he was saying 
all these things to us yesterday—or was it 
to Miss Hooper?—about the dignity of la- 
bor. I feel sure he wants to work. Why 
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shouldn’t he hire out to Mr. Martin? Then, 
William, you will find the true simplicity of 
the soil.” 

Cecilia opened her lovely amber eyes at 
Doreas and then lowered the lids. 

“What do you think, Peter?” asked Will- 
iam, in an injured tone. 

But Peter had remembered that he and 
Margery were to ignore their boarders, and 
he said to his wife: 

“So, as I was saying, Margery, it doesn’t 
strike me as reasonable that the twins should 
have so many white dresses. It makes a great 
deal of washing, and blue and pink ginghams 
are quite nice enough.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me that the children 
will get enough change in their atmosphere 
if you confine them to those colors, Peter,” 
said Margery. “ Besides, perhaps they don’t 
like those colors. But white is a shade that 
it is natural not to dislike.” 

“When you have time for trivialities,” re- 
marked Tommy, rising, “I will remind you 
that three members of my firm are waiting 
for you, or will be, if you don’t hurry.” 

Tommy and Peter departed. Jim Martin 
brought down Margery’s pony-cart, and she 
left the babies with strict directions to Dor- 
eas and Cecilia about their food, and went 
off on her round of toil. Though a consci- 
entious teacher, she was a good little mother, 
and between her lessons she wondered how 
the babies were getting along without Peter. 
She consoled herself by thinking that if she 
and Peter had still had money the babies 
might be alone with nurses instead of with 
two devoted young ladies, who were taking 
eare of them for love and not for hire. But 
most of the day she brooded over Peter’s 
poems and their delightful possibilities in the 
Somers’ future. It was not at all difficult to 
keep from wondering how Cecilia and Dor- 
cas and William were getting along. 

As she drove homeward, however, she pass- 
ed William working in a field. She affected 
not to see him, but he hailed her and asked 
her if she would drive him as far as his dress- 
suit cases. It was time to be off. He had 
been looking at his watch every three min- 
utes for the last hour, to be sure. Margery 
let him jump in beside her, but did her best 
to ignore him by not speaking. William, 
however, seemed perfectly content to utter a 
monologue. 

“ This manual labor,” he said, “is not nec- 
essarily a road to simplicity. Simplicity, I 
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have found, is an attitude of mind. A king 
may have it as well as a peasant. All that 
is necessary is to have your soul attuned to 
nature. Now, late-corn planting might or 
might not be such a road for me. I embraced 
it this morning with an open mind. But | 
have found that it fills me with impulses 
that are little short of devilish. I feel as if 
I should like to be in a motor-car, riding 





“WHY SHOULDN’T I COOK?” SAID CECILIA. 

down several innocent farmers and their pigs. 
I’m not going to give up the search for sim- 
plicity, nor am I going to abandon the search 
for it through some kind of manual labor, 
but this is my last whack at corn-planting, 
though I did promise Doreas I would spend 
my first week’s wages buying her a Tenny- 
She also suggested that I could buy a 
srowning for Miss Hooper, which I think 
very considerate of Dorcas, and maybe, since 
Miss Hooper is a stranger, while Dorcas is 
my fiancée, I had better stick to it for a 
week. Miss Hoo— Hooper says that she 
thinks a man playing golf or driving a mo- 
tor-car is often better attuned to the realities 
of life than a person who works sixteen hours 
a day at farming. I wish you would give 
me your judgment, Margery.” 


son. 






















































“There,” cried Margery, joyfully, “is Pe- 


ter. Drive the horse up to the Martins’ your- 
self, William. Peter looks as if he wanted 
to talk to me.” 

She vaulted lightly over the wheel, and ran 
to Peter, whispering gleefully, “1 have ig- 
nored them all day, dear.” 

Peter seized her hands. ™ My dear,” he 
said, agitatedly, “I cannot think it is true. 
Tommy’s firm is crazy for my work. The 
printers have been slaving like fiends. The 
posters are all pasted up—the most wonderful 
things: ‘ Babes in the Woods, by Margery 
Somer; Pictures in Color, by Peter Somer.’ 


“WHAT WOULD you po?” 


Crowds standing in front of them. Well. 
there is some magic about it all, Margery. 
Think what they have done in ten days. 
They are going to work night and day to 
get the rest of the books out. Advance orders 
are pouring in. My dear, my dear, promise 
me that you will stop teaching this very day!” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE WELCOME MOTOR-CAR 


OR the next few days Margery and Pe- 
ter found no trouble in ignoring their 
boarders. Margery gave up teaching 

—“since the summer was so nearly come, 
anyway, and the dear pupils had worked so 
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hard and were tired ”—and journeyed into 
the city every day with Peter. 

The first time she had gone into the pub- 
lishers’ offices she had intended to tell the 
truth about the authorship of the poems. 
But the firm had met her with dewy eyes, 
and thanked her for having brought into the 
world such a lovely product, the gentle, femi- 
nine sort of thing that people would believe 
in; and congratulated her on having a hus- 
band who drew such strong; masculine pic- 
tures—just the thing, in short, that the book 
needed, that masculine touch. Mrs. Somer 
would understand what they meant when 
they said that the book seem- 
ed more complete, more con- 
vineing, with that masculine 
touch; the poems were beau- 
tiful, perfect, but they were 
thoroughly feminine, and a 
man’s — well — robustness 
would give the erowning 
touch, and make, in short, 
a rounded whole. 

“And when they said all 
that, Peter,” remarked Mar- 
gery, almost tearfully, “I 
was just afraid that if I con- 
fessed you had written them, 
they would have said it was 
just plain wishy-washy. For 
you know what is feminine 
in a woman is just—well, 
you know what it is in a 
man. I’m just saying what 
you said the other day. I 
think the poems are very 
masculine, but if the pub- 
lishers don’t, why, Peter 
dear, we have got to let 
them think what they think, without show- 
ing them that they are wrong, or something 
might go smash with us.” 

When Margery was not in the city with 
Peter she spent all the time she could in the 
English garden with the babies, ignoring her 
boarders, but she couldn’t help seeing that 
something must be happening, and Peter saw 
it, too, though neither of them discussed the 
matter with the other. There were days 
when William and Dorcas seemed devoted, 
while Tommy and Cecilia were constantly to- 
gether. Again, though Doreas and William 
were together, Tommy and Cecilia brooded 
apart. Sometimes William and Cecilia 
would withdraw, leaving Tommy and Dorcas 
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in company, and again, though William and 
Cecilia were absorbed in each other Tommy 
sat in his bedroom and Dorcas hung over the 
babies or cooked complicated dishes. Again, 
there would be Tommy listening to William’s 
disquisitions on motoring or Continental 
chefs, while William patiently bore with 
Tommy’s rare interruptions of his mono- 
logue. 

Cecilia and Doreas seemed to get on well 
on the occasions when they were thrown to- 
gether, but, as Mrs. Martin observed mysteri- 
ously to Peter, they were women, so, of 
course, you couldn’t tell, but Peter mustn’t 
think by that she meant anything treacher- 
ous to women in general. To which Peter 
returned that he was not thinking at all; 
that he was forgetting his boarders these 
days. 

But with all this ignoring, Peter and Mar- 
gery could not but feel the heavy gloom of 
the days when every one of the four avoided 
the other three, and went for solitary walks, 
or read Browning and Tennyson alone— 
pretty profitless work, unless a person is 
either deliriously happy or in that wretched 
state when he is trying to make capital for 
character out of his griefs. After a time 
the policy of ignoring ceased to be simple, 
for, as the days passed, the couples showed 
an increasing anxiety for the society of Peter 
and Margery. One Saturday, Margery and 
Peter had planned to get away together in 
the afternoon for a drive with the babies, 
but at different times Cecilia and Dorcas 
each asked Peter if she could have a word 
with him alone, and Tommy and William 
each remarked to Margery that if she could 
spare the time he wanted to ask her some- 
thing. 

“T suppose,” thought Margery, “I might 
as well find out what it is, but I need not 
bother Peter with it.” 

“Why shouldn’t the poor girls consult 
me?” reflected Peter. “ But it would only 
irritate Margery if she thought they were 
taking my mind off the poéms.” 

So, in the afternoon Margery said to Pe- 
ter, 

“T feel a little tired, dear, and I think we 
had perhaps better not take that drive until 
to-morrow.” 

“Just as you say, dear,” returned Peter. 
“Perhaps you had better go up-stairs and lie 
down in a shady room.” 

“Oh no,” said Margery, “T’ll go to the 
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English garden. But I rather hope Dorcas 
won’t come; her laugh may be pretty, but it 
sometimes makes my head ache, and Cecilia, 
too. When I’m nervous, her languor drives 
me crazy.” 

“Tf I get a chance to keep them away, I 
will, dear,” said Peter, kindly. “ You may 
depend on me.” . 

As Margery went off guiltily to the Eng- 
lish garden, she said to herself, “ Well, my 
head does ache a little, and I’m going to tell 
Peter all about it later, anyway.” 

But as Peter was doing it all for Margery’s 
sake he had no scruples. ._ As soon as Mar- 
gery was well out of sight Dorcas got up 
from the hammock where she was lounging 
and came over to Peter, who sat on the front 
steps. 

“ Peter,” she said, “ did you ever worry so 
much over a thing till you couldn’t tell 
whethér black was white, or whether you had 
sense or had not?” 

“Uh-uh!” said Peter, thinking of his sev- 
en solutions, in which Dorcas had borne her 
part. 

“Then what do you do?” 

“ Get some one to help me out,” said Peter, 
glibly. Then he gasped. After this remark, 
was ignoring a possibility ? 

“T want you to help me, Peter,” said Dor- 
cas, decidedly. “If you wanted to do a cer- 
tain thing, and the happiness of two people 
depended on your doing it, but then, the hap- 
piness of two other people depended on your 
not doing it, and whichever way you did, one 
person, if not two, would be unhappy—what 
would you do?” 

Peter clutched at his hair. Did she mean 
that she was in love with Tommy, and he 
with her, but that Cecilia loved Tommy, 
while William loved Doreas? Or did she 
mean that she yet loved William, but he loved 
Cecilia, and Cecilia loved him, while Tommy 
loved Cecilia? Could it be that she was in 
love with Tommy, and Tommy with Cecilia, 
and Cecilia with William, and William with 
herself? Or was it 

“Dear Dorcas, hand me that fan at your 
feet,” said Peter. After a moment, he add 
ed, “ Wouldn’t it depend a little on the 
nobility of the persons involved?” 

“They are all equally noble,” said Dorcas, 
promptly. “That is, fundamentally, though 
there are times when I fail to see a single 
throb of nobility in her, but I’m willing to 
give her the benefit of the doubt.” 
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“It is a big problem, Dorcas,” said Peter. 
“T wish you would give me this afternoon to 
think it over. I believe I can tell you by 
dinner-time.” 

“It isn’t simple, I admit,” agreed Dorcas, 
“or I could have thought~it out for myself, 
but you have taken a lot off my mind, Peter.” 
She sat down on the steps beside him as if 
to talk further. Peter noticed that Cecilia 
was watching them from her hammock. 

“ Doreas, you look fagged,” he said, solicit- 
ously. “ You are not half so pretty to-day 
as the day you came. If I were you I would 
go up-stairs and lie down. It will clarify 
your mind, too, and we can talk things over 
so much better. I declare I hate to see your 
complexion going off.” 

“T do feel done up. I think I'll rest 
awhile,” she said, and disappeared into the 
house. 

Then Peter strolled over to Cecilia’s ham- 
mock. Cecilia looked at him pensively. 

“ Life,” she murmured, “is very difficult.” 

“Dear Cecilia, I am sorry you find it 
so.” 

“Peter, if the soul and heart call, and the 
mind and duty call, and the calls clash,” said 
Cecilia, “it is very difficult.” 

Peter looked at the books in her hands, 
and said, inspired, “Cannot Tennyson and 
Browning help you?” 

“Their advice clashes,” said Cecilia, and 
her tone was a trifle injured. “ Browning 
says heart and soul are to be obeyed. I think 
you must have read ‘ Bifurcation.’ It is 
very clear after you look it up in the dic- 
tionary to find out all that bifurcation might 
stand for. But the whole tendency of Ten- 
nyson is to follow mind and duty. And so, 
dear Peter, there’s but one course left.” 

“Yes,” said Peter, with a sinking feeling 
that he could read that course. For the 
first time in their acquaintance he felt sorry 
Cecilia had elected to board with Margery 
and him. 

“T must,” said Cecilia, “ tell you the whole 
story, and throw myself wholly in your hands. 
You can decide for me; you can’t go wrong.” 

“T’m deeply complimented,” said Peter, in 
the wildest embarrassment. He looked round 
him desperately, gave a great gasp of relief, 
rose, and said, with intense interest: 

“Look at what is coming down the road, 
Cecilia!” 

Meanwhile Margery had no sooner reached 
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the elm tree in the English garden than Will- 
iam joined her. 

“T have been waiting for you, Margery,” 
William said, “to ask your advice, and while 
I realize that I’m perhaps taxing you beyond 
your strength in asking you to think over a 
knotty problem that has puzzled even me, 
still, women do have an instinct; I have no- 
ticed it in Doreas and in Miss Hoo—Hooper, 
only their instincts differ. That’s the thing 
that bothers me. Now, Margery, I have 
never confided in a woman before, and I hope 
I shall never have to again, but this is a 
difficult moment in my life. Dorcas said 
yesterday morning that duty was the only 
thing to follow, and we had a very happy 
half hour agreeing with each other. Then 
Cecilia—Miss Hoo-Hooper said that the call 
of the soul was the great thing, and, by 
Jove! I pretty nearly thought so, only Dorcas 
is a very convincing speaker. Well, along 
eame Dorcas in the afternoon, saying that 
what you want to do is the thing to be done, 
and after I had got that figured out, it seem- 
ed to me it was just what Cecilia Hoo- 
Hooper had said, only in different words. 
And then along came Cecilia, and said that 
Tennyson says we must follow duty like a 
rising wind, or something. That’s the one 
guide, and so I— But, of course, what they 
think doesn’t interest you, Margery, for their 
judgment is naturally limited. It is what 
I think myself you care to hear, and what I 
think is this— Is that Tommy Grace round 
the corner of the house? Does he want to 
see you? If so, Ill just go down to the 
maple tree, and you can join me there. I 
will not be disturbed in this matter. Get rid 
of him as quickly as you can, Margery.” 

“T—I will,” said Margery, faintly. She 
got up and went to meet Tommy Grace, who 
was strolling down the path with bent head. 

“Did you want to see me, Tommy?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, Margery,” he answered, shyly. “1 
I do. I want to ask you—I would rather 
hear what you think, and there are times 
when a man can’t— By the way, Margery. 
those poems of Peter’s—aren’t they just—” 

“You were going to say, Tommy?” prompt- 
ed Margery. 

“T was— See--there!” cried Tommy. 
“Look at the automobile coming down the 
road! Jupiter Christmas!” 

(To be continued.) 
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EFORE going to the East the Orient 
B was to us the land of a thousand nights 

and a night, of the wondrous tales of 
Scheherazade, of silent, dark-eyed women 
whose beauty made one’s breath come quick 
with wonder, and lithe and terrible sons of 
the Desert, white-robed and turbaned, who 
dashed about on stallions shod with fire. 
Some one said, “Come and see,” and we 
went. Over the Alpine mountain passes we 
went into Italy, out by the lagoons of Venice, 
down the Adriatic, past ancient Macedonia 
into the Ionian Sea, around the very end of 
the Grecian peninsula, with Crete on the right 
and Sparta on the left into the Agean Sea, 
with Rhodes and Athens in the distance. To 
the south lay the islands of Lesbos, Chios, 
Samos. Then past Lemnos, and so into the 
Hellespont and through the Propontis to 
Byzantium of old; only the Hellespont had 
become the Dardanelles, the Propontis the 
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Sea of Marmora, and Byzantium the Stam- 
boul of to-day. 

Galata lies along the water-front and repre- 
sents the commercial activity of the city. 
It is the seat of customs and the shipping 
industry. Farther up on the heights is Pera, 
the residential section of Constantinople. 
The admiralty, ministers of state, ambassa- 
dors, Europeans, rich Greeks, and visiting 
and resident members of Oriental aristocracy 
have their town houses here. La Grande 
Rue is the principal street. Like a patch 
of faded mosaic on the hillside across the 
Bosphorus is Scutari, Constantinople’s chief 
suburb, the Golden City of Justinian grown 
gray with age. On the way to Chamlidja, 
where all the world goes to see the view, 
there is a large stone building in an en- 
closure containing three lone cypresses, a 
group of horse-chestnut and umbrella trees, 
Judas trees, and two American elms. The 
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HEAD OF THE ATHENS CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


ground is blue with violets, and the air as 
if one had shattered a flask of attar of roses. 
The Stars and Stripes float down from a 
long, slender staff, a strange sight in that 
strange land, and indicating the character of 
the building. It is the American College 
for Girls, the only institution in the East 
for the higher education of women. Its 
students come from the Adriatic Sea to the 
Indian Ocean, an area into which the New 
England States, to which the college owes 
its origin, could be dropped and lost like a 
pebble in a pool. It offers Western ideals, 
Western culture, and Western advantages to 
the ambitious women of Roumania, Bulgaria, 
and Servia on the north, Persia, Mesopota- 
mia, and other regions of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates on the east, Egypt and Syria on 
the south, and Greece and Albania on the 
west. And hither they come, Armenian, 
Greek, Bulgarian, Turkish, Austrian, Ger- 
man, Arabian, Moslem, Albanian, Spanish 
Hebrew, Russian Hebrew, Servian. There 
are poor, struggling native teachers work- 
ing for educational advancement with the aid 
of the money they have saved from years 
of toil in their native schools, daughters of 
pashas and other high officials of the East, 
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children of foreign ambassadors whose par- 
ents live on the slopes of Pera overlooking 
the Sweet Waters of Europe, and wide-eyed 
little peasant maids who never heard a word 
of English before coming to the college’s 
preparatory school. _ Parents are continually 
making all sorts of sacrifices and travelling 
long distances to place their children here. 
The condition of women in the Near East 
is gradually changing. The women of the 
harem played an important part in the recent 
Turkish constitutional overturn. Separation 
and seclusion have supplied the wives and 
daughters of the ruling classes with unlimit- 
ed leisure for study and self-improvement. 
European ideas and manners have followed 
Parisian clothes and novels into the confines 
of Constantinople’s leading families. There- 
fore, it is not strange to find the standard 
of scholarship high at the American College 
for Girls, and the diplomas accepted at Eu- 
ropean universities. There are twenty-six 
professors and instructors. The former are 
from the best American colleges. Cornell, 
Columbia, Chicago University, Radcliffe, and 
Wellesley are well represented. Entrance 
examinations are given to all students except 
those who enter from affiliated schools or 
from the college’s own preparatory school. 
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THE CILORUS CLASS ON 


The language of the college is English, and 
all its academic work is done in English, but 
each young woman is taught the language 
and literature of her native country. 
Oriental girls lend themselves easily to all 
that belongs to the wsthetic side of academic 
training. Almost all are good students with 
wonderful memories. They are especially 
good linguists and are very clever at dra- 
matics. They often devise their own cos- 
tumes and manage their own stage furni- 
ture and scenery. Classic plays have been 
given by the Greek department from time 
to time in which the music of the choruses 
has been written by a Greek, who has made 
an exhaustive study of the music of the 
ancient Greek drama. Selections from 
Moliére and Shakespeare are presented in 
French and English at different times by 
the literary societies. Many of the girls are 
musical and there are numerous concerts by 
the college chorus. The departments of art, 
archeology, and history have special advan 
tages in the surroundings, so closely con- 
nected with the rich past of Byzantium and 
Asia Minor. The curriculum is similar to 
that of colleges in America, with its work in 
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biology and physics, English and mathe- 
maties, psychology and philosophy. The 
college is non-sectarian and makes no at- 
tempt at proselytizing, but the moral influ- 
ence is strong and direct. 

These Eastern girls are not so strong in 
athletic exercises as the girls of countries 
farther north, yet basketball and tennis have 
some enthusiastic devotees. 

As for the girls, they are just real human 
college girls with the same interest in work 
and play that characterizes college girls ev- 
erywhere. Scattered over the grounds, or 
strolling along the corridors, except for the 
babel of languages, we might easily im- 
agine that these girls are students at 
Bryn Mawr or Radcliffe, and yet not quite. 
Fashion, that great subverter, has been si- 
lently at work in La Grande Rue obliterat- 
ing external differences; but certain racial 
characteristics remain unchanged. Nor 
would one desire to have it otherwise. Phy- 
sically they are dark and slight, with the 
supple grace of a young birch. They are 
passionately fond of ornament, and are never 
without a rose in their hair or at their 
throat, if the flower can be obtained. Their 
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THE COLLEGE BUILDINGS IN SCUTARI. 


gracious manners and dramatic instincts 
make them delightful companions. In so 
simple a thing as a daily theme the daugh- 
ter of the Orient betrays the passionate 
heritage of her race: 

“In the place of the habitual noise and 
discord there was a low subdued sound as of 
restrained sobs. Pity, sorrow, even ~rever- 
ence softened and ennobled every wretched 
face, and the whimpering babes themselves 
were silently curled up in the arms of their 
mothers as if partaking the general awe. 
Suddenly I heard a ery, a terrible ery as of 
some wild animal in mortal agony, and at 
the same moment I saw the black-clad figure 
of a white-haired woman dart out of the 
door of a house in front of me. Instead of 
casting herself down, as I expected, she 
grasped the vine whose tender green foliage 
half sereened the rotting house and began 
tearing away the leaves by the handful, while, 
with savage eyes starting out of their sock- 
ets and face distorted by wild passion, she 
shrieked, in a hoarse inhuman voice: ‘ Yian- 
ni! Yianni!’ ‘Is she out of her mind? 
said I, shuddering, to myself. ‘Ah no, poor 
thing!’ replied a pale little dressmaker, who 
had heard what I said. ‘ Her only son, twen- 
ty-two years old, died last night. They have 


just carried him to the grave. Ah, poor 
thing, poor thing!’ and she burst into com- 
passionate tears. I looked again at the be- 
reaved mother. The light of reason had 
gone from her face, and I beheld Madness, 
unrestrained Madness in person. A few half- 
torn leaflets were now all that remained of 
the vine’s fair spoil, and even those she was 


‘ relentlessly plucking off as if finding a sav- 


age relief and delight in seeing them fall 
helpless in the mud below. Her white locks 
had fallen dishevelled around her haggard 
face; her eyes glittered with an unearthly 
fire; her voice, absolutely hoarse, was by this 
time making inarticulate sounds. All at 
once a wilder shriek than ever rent the air 
while with a last superhuman effort the 
trunk was wrenched in two and the destitute 
mother sank into the interior darkness, over- 
come at last by the fearful exertion.”—(By 
a Grecian Girl—Euphrosyne Emmanuel.) 

Here is another, of singularly strong ap- 
peal: 


MY LITTLE BROTHER’S FIRST POEM 
My little brother is like boiling water; to 
see him still is a miracle. And he is a great 
eater; I sometimes think he~will also devour 
me. Qne evening he came up from study- 
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hour so quietly that I was wondering for a 
long time if he were really in the room, and 
why none of the photographs on my piano 
had fallen, and the pictures on the walls 
were not having a dance. He just walked 
in quietly, took a chair, and sat before the 
fire. Wonder of wonders! he was not even 
looking at his little dog. 

“Good evening, dearie.” 

“Good evening, sister.” 

And that was all. He looked fixedly into 
the fire. 

At table he ate his soup slowly, slowly in- 
stead of devouring it as usual. Then my 
aut asked, “Do you not like the soup to- 
night?” He answered her in a most philo- 
sophic manner: “What is liking and not 
liking? It is something and you eat it.” 

After dinner he took a seat near the win- 
dow. The servant brought in the red ap- 
ples. He did not even glange at them. Then, 
calling me to him, he said: “ Don’t you 
think those pine trees look lovely in the 
night? And those poor dogs, they are out 
in the mud.” My little brother found the 
trees lovely and pities the dogs. He had 
grown suddenly tender. Then I went back 
to my seat. 

After a long silence he came to me, hold- 
ing a crushed paper, and said, timidly, “I 
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have written a poem—see.” (By an Arme- 
nian girl—Mannig Berberian.) 

The graduates of the college are helping 
to shape the history of eastern Europe and 
the Ottoman Empire. It has sent out many 
graduates to the different nations of the 
East, whose lives are counting for much in 
their national history. In the mountains of 
Asia Minor is an Armenian graduate, Mian- 
zara Kaprielian, who is carrying on a mod- 
ern college settlement under conditions of 
primitive difficulty. The people live in rags 
and dirt, and are so ignorant that only two 
women know. how to read, and so poor that 
$1.50 is considered a sufficient amount of 
money to insure future comfort. Her work 
includes the teaching of simple industrial 
arts, classes in reading for both men and 
women, and many other elementary things. 
One day the men in the village came to her 
and asked her to explain the cause of the 
seasons and of day and night. She accord- 
ingly gave them a lesson in astronomy, using 
a large squash for the earth with its flattened 
poles, and a small squash for the moon. 

A Greek graduate, Cleoniki Clonari, is at 
the head of a hospital for children in Athens, 
which is under the patronage of Princess 
Sophie, the wife of the Crown Prince of 
Greece. Miss Clonari is from the island of 
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Mitylene, the home of Sappho, where, six 
hundred years before Christ, there was a 
school of music and poetry for women, car- 
ried on by the greatest of all women poets. 
Miss Clonari is a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, and is bringing to 
bear upon her work in Athens the result of 
an all-round American training. 

In a single year there was one graduate 
married to a member of the Bulgarian ecab- 
inet, and three others to members of the 
Bulgarian parliament. 

Perhaps the most prominent graduate of 
the college is Mme. Halideh Salih, who is 
considered the leading woman among Mo- 
hammedans to-day. The women of the ha- 
rem are being taught to think, and free- 
dom of action very naturally follows free- 
dom of thought. They are gradually throw- 
ing off their veils and mixing with othor 
people in social life. They are even forming 
women’s clubs, three of which are already 
in existence. Madame Salih has been in- 
vited to become a member of all these clubs, 
to be president of one of them, and also to 
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GIRLS IN A GREEK PLAY. 


be a member of two men’s clubs, a press 
club, and a club for public safety. She has 
long been a contributor to the local Turkish 
papers, and will take an important part in 
the reorganization of the Turkish schools for 
girls, which will almost immediately be 
taken up by the new Turkish government. 

The present site of the college is not suffi- 
ciently central, and a very beautiful park 
comprising about fifty acres has been pur- 
chased on the European side of the Bos- 
phorus. It is the intention of the trustees 
to rebuild the institution completely and on 
a larger scale, so that it may accommodate 
from four to five hundred girls. The plans 
for the enlargement include an industrial 
school, a medical college, and a department 
of archeology. 

As we leave the grounds of the college and 
pick our way along the refuse-strewn streets 
down to the Seala, where the caique will take 
us back to Galata, we think how again the 
West has gone to meet the East, not with fire 
and sword, but with wise speech and gentle 
manners, and the East had fallen before it. 
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Scene.—The home of Mrs. Richard Potter, of 
Dodgeville, New York. Mrs. John Walker, 
who has called on her with an overbur- 
dened mind, is endeavoring to extract from 
the visit that sweet solace supposed to be 
supplied by the sympathetic heart of a 
friend. 

Mrs. Walker. You'll forgive me, dear, for 
running over in this informal way. But to 
tell the truth I’m in such a horrible position, 
I just had to talk it all over; and you are 
so experienced and so sympathetic— 

Mrs. Potter. I shouldn’t forgive you if 
you didn’t let me help if I could. Take that 
big chair and make yourself comfy. Dick 
says it’s the best chair in the house, and I 
guess it is. But it’s so shabby I’m ashamed 
to have it around. Dick won’t let me throw 
it out, though, because it’s so comfortable. 
And it has associations. I was sitting in 
that very chair when he pro— 

Mrs. Walker (interrupting, as if felicitous- 
ly). IT knew you would understand. Only this 
morning, after it was all over, I said to my- 
self, ‘Mary Potter will understand.’ That’s 
such a comfort, isn’t it? To know one’s 
friend is going to, I mean. (Draws a long 
breath.) Well, my dear, you know how 
things have been between Jack and me— 

Mrs. Potter (alertly, but with sympathet- 
ic air). Just a minute, dear. Wasn’t that 
the telephone bell? Yes, there it goes again; 
and Mary’s gone to the grocery. You'll ex- 
euse me, won’t you? (Goes.) Yes. This is 





Mrs. Potter. Yes. Oh yes, Dick. How 
funny your voice sounded! Yes—ye-s 
y—es. Why, great heavens, Dick, we can’t 
possibly have them to-night! You must 
have forgotten that the Drakes are coming, 
and Cassie. No, I don’t care who they are. 
We can’t crowd more than six— Why, no! 
It’s out of the question. I put them of 
once before. You'll have to get out of it the 
best you can. Tell your friends, whoever 
they are— You’!l simply have to get rid of 
them, Dick. You do mix things up so. And 
try to remember hereafter— Hello, hello— 
Well, good-by. (Returns, slightly flushed.) 
That wretched husband of mine— 

Mrs. Walker (smiling wanly and resum- 
ing). Well, last night things came to a 
erisis— 

Mrs. Potter (with a worried look, rising 
again). One moment, dear. Do forgive me, 
but I’ve just remembered that I didn’t send 
sings the order, and if I don’t get it in 
early he won’t get half the things here in 
time for dinner. That man is getting more 
careless every day. (Goes to the telephone. ) 
2,368 Hollywood. . Oh, is that you, Mr. 
Bings? This is Mrs. Potter. Can you send 
me two nice ducks for to-night? And half 
a peck of apples? And three dozen oysters. 
on the half-shell? Oh, and some celery / 
Yes. Yes, that will do. Get them in early, 
please—very early. (Returns.) My dear, 
Dick will never forgive me, for I’ve turned 
down two friends he wanted to ask— 
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“WASN'T THAT THE TELEPHONE BELL ?” 


Mrs. Walker (resolutely). Between Jack 
and me. I have felt that it was coming— 

Mrs. Potter. Mercy! isn’t that the baby? 
What can Sarah be doing to him? Just one 
second, dear. (Hzit, hurriedly, to the sound 
of piercing shrieks from the nursery. They 
gradually subside. She returns and seats 
herself near her friend.) Do forgive me, 
dear. Baby is having such a time with his 
teeth. Who did you say was coming? 

Mrs. Walker. As I said, I had felt it com- 
ing—this crisis between Jack and me—for 
weeks, but I kept hoping against hope that 
Jack— 

Mrs. Potter (absently). Men are such 
abominably selfish brutes. Dick will sulk 
for a week now, instead of remembering that 
it’s all his— 

Mrs. Walker (firmly). I kept hoping Jack 
would see that what he was doing— 

Mrs. Potter (eagerly and in thorough ac- 
cord). They never do; we’re fools to expect 
it. The only way to get on with them is to 
look for the worst, and then be grateful for 
anything less that happens. Dick Potter 
knew perfectly well that I expected— 

Mrs. Walker (resisting any distraction). 
Was breaking my heart, but somehow I 
couldn’t make him understand. “Every time 
I began— 

Mrs. Potter (darkly). My dear, they under- 
stand fast enough when they want to. Don’t 
let him fool you. The obtuseness of Dick 
Potter when he doesn’t want to understand 
is only equalled by the way he ean eatch on 
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to something the whole family is trying to 
keep from him. Why, he actually tried to 
make me believe that I hadn’t told him the 
Drakes were coming to-night, when I’ve 
talked of nothing else for— 

Mrs. Walker (desperately). Yes, I know. 
But as I was saying, when I began to talk 
seriously to Jack, and to try to make him 
see how terribly vital— 

Mrs. Potter (wildly). The ice-cream! 
(She rushes to the telephone and orders it. 
Returns thoughtfully.) You don’t think I 
ought to have put off the Drakes, do— 

Mrs. Walker (pretending not to hear). 
How terribly vital the matter was to me, of 
course I broke down— 

Mrs. Potter (with alarm). Don’t say yon 
cried! They do hate tears so. I believe 
Dick would rather give me fifty dollars any 
day than see me cry, and goodness knows he 
hasn’t any money to waste this spring. Did 
you ever see anything like the way prices 
are going up? I told Bings yesterday that I 
simply wouldn’t stand another increase. 
“Fulton Market for me if you do,” I said. 
Why, steak— 

Mrs. Walker (broodingly). Of course T al- 
ways try not to cry. I know he hates it. 
But what can one do in such desperate— 

Mrs. Potter (looking at Mrs. Walker with 
absolutely vacant gaze). T never thought to 
ask Bings what he’s going to charge me for 
those ducks! I’m sure he'll tack it on—he 
always does when I forget, and then tells 
me the market varies, or- 

Mrs. Walker (with an air of abbreyiating). 
Well, as I said, things came to a climax last 
night. We were at dinner— 

Mrs. Potter (reflectively and quite to her- 
self). I suppose I could have put the Drakes 
off. Dick’s so dreadful when he sulks. 

Mrs. Walker (shutting her eyes for a mo- 
ment and, constructively, her ears at the 
same time). And Jack began before the 
servants— 

Mrs. Potter (gratefully). Dear me! that 
reminds me of Mary. What can she be 
doing all this time! She should have been 
back long ago. Just to interrupt for a 
moment—did I tell you Mrs. Morton tried 
to get her from me last week by offermg 
her— 

Mrs. Walker (with a forgiving but re- 
proachful air). My dear, you must let me 
finish this and have it off my mind. I just 
hate to have him do that. Somehow it makes 
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it all so much worse 
to think of the cook 
and housemaid talking 
it over afterward and 
telling their friends— 

Mrs. Potter (taking 
an interest determin- 
edly). Yes, the Mor- 
tons’ Bridget slandered 
them in the most shock- 
ing way. Do you know, 
she actually said they 
starved her—locked up 
all the food and only 
allowed her— She 
eould cook, though. I 
wish I had her for to- 
night. Nora is getting 
so careless. Dick grum- 
bles— 

Mrs. Walker (who has 
looked at Mrs. Potter). 
So I motioned to him 
not to say another word 
before them, and that made him angrier 
than ever. He hates to be put in the wrong. 

Mrs. Potter (bitterly). Humph! they all 
do. I should think they’d be used to it. 
Nature started most of them that way— . 

Mrs. Walker (ignoring abstract consid- 
erations of men’s natures). So, after Hilda 
had left the room, Jack came over to my side 
of the table and looked down on me with his 
face simply convulsed with anger, and said— 

Mrs. Potter (eagerly, as a true comforter 
and ally). The only thing to do is to go 
them one better when they do that. I al- 
ways get so much angrier than Dick that 
his little rage seems like a dress rehearsal, 
and he spends the rest of the time trying 
to quiet me. But of course it’s wearing 
when one isn’t really angry, and I— 

Mrs. Walker (explosively). Jack swore! 
Of course I couldn’t stand that, so I— 

Mrs. Potter. Dick tried that, too, twice, 
but mine were so much worse than his that 
now he doesn’t dare. Father was an army 
officer, and I learned— 

Mrs. Walker (superior to any hints from 
the army). Well, I packed my trunk, and 
then sent a telegram to mother— 

Mrs. Potter (absolutely side-tracked). Oh, 
if I’d thought of it in time, mother might 
have helped me out with the Drakes! They’re 
perfectly devoted to her, and she could have 
taken them off my hands— 
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Mrs. Walker (aceepting this lead). Jack 
loathes mother. He thinks she’s always crit- 


icising him, and she is, usually. She can’t 
help it. So I didn’t dare ask her here, 
but— 

Mrs. Potter. She could have explained that 
Dick’s old friends - 

Mrs. Walker (welcoming this first word of 
intelligent sympathy). Oh, he wouldn’t have 
listened to anything she said, and I knew 
that. It would have been fatal to bring the 
two together, so I telegraphed— 

Mrs. Potter (alertly). My mother, I meant. 
Did you say yours was coming for a visit? 
How nice that will— 

Mrs. Walker (coldly and as one who gives 
up hope). No. I did not. I said I tele- 
graphed mother and packed my trunk. When 
Jack found that out he was simply frantic, 
and he raved around so and said such dread- 
ful things that the cook and the maid both 
left— 

Mrs. Potter (aroused and fully attentive). 
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“THE COOK AND THE MAID BOTH LEFT.” 


Good heavens! my dear, that’s awful! What 
are you going to do? 

Mrs. Walker. I was so unhappy at first I 
didn’t care, for of course I felt that if Jack 
didn’t love me any more nothing mattered. 
I can bear anything but— 

Mrs. Potter (sympathetically). I know; 
and after one has worked over them and 
trained them and all that, too. You did 
wonders with that cook. When she came to 
you she didn’t know— 

Mrs. Walker (distinctly). She’s the sixth 
that’s left this year, and after we had made 
up Jack said he simply could not stand it 
any longer. He has to be well nourished, 
for the nervous strain of his work is terrible. 
He said I could take my choice between a 
decent dinner for him to-night or a divorce. 
He warned me not to cook it myself, for 
the doctor says his liver is so bad. And if 
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he goes to a restaurant he’s sure to eat poi 
soned oysters- 

Mrs. Potter (starting to her feet). Great 
heavens! If Dick sulks he is capable of 
taking his friends to a restaurant, and he’ll 
do it to spite me. Why, the papers all say 
the oyster-beds in New York are polluted. 
He'll eat oysters and he'll get typhoid. It 
would be just like him. (Resolutely) Ex- 
cuse me one moment. I’m going to call off 
the Drakes and call up Dick. It will take 
some time, for I'll have to get mother on 
the telephone and persuade her to take the 
Drakes; but you won’t mind, will you? Then 
Dick can bring home his friends. I don’t 
care who they are. We must have peace in 
the family. (Hzit. Returns fifteen minutes 
later.) Well, I couldn’t get him, but I 
left word with his stenographer that he 
was to ask his friends. It might not be 
so annoying if I only knew who they 
were— 

Mrs. Walker (modestly). Perhaps I can 
help you there. You see, dear, I was trying 
to tell you that Jack wouldn’t dine at a 
restaurant and wouldn’t dine home without 
a cook, and so he said he’d ask Mr. Potter 
on the train to let us come here to-night if 
I would see you— 

Mrs. Potter (faintly). So our guests to- 
night are— 

Mrs. Walker (tenderly). Jack and I, my 
dear. And it’s just too sweet of you. But 
I knew you wouldn’t fail us. Only this 
morning I said to myself, “ Mary Potter will 
understand.” 

Mrs. Potter (grimly). It took some time, 
my love, but you were right. She does, 
though you must have begun to think a 
surgical operation might be necessary. (A 
little reproachfully) If you had only told 
me that at once without these little inter- 
ruptions and digressions, you would have 
spared me quite a strain. 

(Curtain.) 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical 
suggestions received. All contributions should be very short, none exceed- 
ing 250 words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 





which has confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 

Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. They should 
be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 
signed in full, with the writer’s address. The signature will not be used in 
printing the article. If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, 
each must be written on a separate sheet of paper and signed. Recipes or 


medical suggestions are not desired. 


Contributions should be addressed 


to the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, Housemother’s Department, care of 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 

Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 
Authors of manuscripts which are available will be notified of the accept- 
ance of their contributions—if possible within a month of the date of their 
receipt. After one month any MS. not accepted may be offered elsewhere. 





Obedience from Children 

Is there not much to be said in favor of 
the old-fashioned way of bringing up chil- 
dren to obey promptly, “because father or 
mother says so”? 

I began by giving reasons to my boy, four 
years old now, but stopped when I found that 
always he began to argue, advancing reasons 
from his point of view for not doing what 
was desired of him. Now I give him a rea- 
son once when making a request and cut all 
attempts at discussion short by saying, 
“Mother knows best and wishes you to 
mind her at once.” I find I am obeyed far 
more promptly than before. F. H. 

Austin, TExas. 


First Aid to Servants. 

We live in a country where help is scarce 
and poor. We have three children under 
four years of age, and it is almost. impera- 
tive that I have a maid of some sort. By 
investing in labor-saving household articles 
I have been able to keep my Mexican maid 
for a long time, while others have been con- 
stantly changing or doing without. 

A bread-mixer, steam cooker, fireless cook- 
stove, washing-machine, and a patent cold 





mangle have aided me wonderfully. The 
last alone is a great time and. labor saver 
and saves the wear and tear on bed and 
table linen, towels, ete. The maid simply 
can’t spoil things cooked in the steam 
cooker or fireless stove. The food is palata- 
ble and the saving in fuel is great. 
Barstow, Texas. D. C. C. 


The Children’s Best Friend 

T Hap always devoted a great deal of time 
to my children, with happy results on both 
sides. When TI had to step into the battle 
front and be a wage-earner as well as mother, 
it was a hardship to us all. I soon saw 
that my talks with the children were be- 
coming chiefly orders and questions. Dur- 
ing our necessarily hurried breakfasts I out- 
lined the day, giving to each one a duty. 
After dinner at night I asked questions be- 
fore the children went off to bed. 

One Sunday I was lying down and Mar- 
garet, my ten-year-old daughter, was telling 
a neighbor a story of a picnic we had had 
a couple of years before. 

“When was it?” asked the visitor. 

“Oh, years ago,” replied Margaret, “ when 
mother used to play with us,” 
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It was a hard jog to me and I acted on 
it. Ever since then Sunday afternoon has 


been devoted to my children. I plan for 
Sunday all the week in those little moments 
I had formerly kept for worrying. The pleas- 
ant Sundays we spend out-of-doors. We al- 
ways walk if possible. We find it possi- 
ble to walk farther each time without fa- 
tigue. A story abounding in detail and local 
color goes with each walk. Sometimes they 
are true stories connected with some spot or 
building to which we walk. Sometimes they 
are fiction invented as we walk. On stormy 
days we go to vespers on the car. Some- 
times when very stormy we take trips to 
distant lands while sitting at home by the 
fire. Once we made maple candy, as I used 
to in Michigan when I was a child. In fact, 
we have good times together. They tell me 
all their joys and sorrows, and I tell them 
some of mine as we tramp. We sometimes 
invite a playmate to go with us and the in- 
vitations are eagerly accepted. There has 
been nothing irreligious in our Sundays. 
We prefer nature to the works of man. We 
never say “I am tired or cold or warm.” It 
is understood that as we are all human we 
feel about the same and it’s not worth while 
to mention our feelings. Changes in my field 
of work have moved us three times since 
I began this plan, and I have found it per- 
fectly feasible in city and country. Cities 
are fine in stormy weather, because of mu- 
seums, churehes, ete. But the joys of open 
fields and hills in sunny weather, with a con- 
tinued story connecting all, only those who 
have tried it can know. L. H. S. 
Santa Barpara, CALtrorntia. 


Sending Flowers by Mail 

Let me sing the praises of the empty bis- 
cuit-box as a promoter of friendship. By 
its use one can (painlessly) form the pleas- 
ing habit of sending a few flowers by mail to 
one’s friends. “If I only had something to 
put them up in!” But, behold! at your hand 
a tidy little pasteboard box long. light of 
weight, and strong enough to travel far un- 
broken. It is already lined with a thick oiled 
paper, making it air-tight and water-proof. 
All that you need to do is to twist a bit of 
damp paper around the stems of your flow- 
ers, lay them inside the box, tie it up, ad- 
dress it, and drop it in the post-office, calm 
in the assurance that the package will ar- 
rive in good condition, and your delighted 
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friend will add one to the score in your fa- 
vor. From a faith founded on experience I 
speak, and so pay a debt of gratitude to the 
trusty, handy little carriers that have brought 
me many a pleasant, fragrant surprise. 

New York Ciry. L. N. A. 


One Use for Sealing-wax 

I HAD a zine tub, past use in laundry-work, 
to catch rain water. It began to leak through 
two holes. I filled these with sealing-wax— 
the same I use to seal tomatoes, ete. Prov- 
ing it successful, I repaired also a nearly new 
porcelain wash-basin which by imperfection 
had a hole the size of a pea, also a pan (same 
material) which I used to prepare vegetables. 
Next came a tub and several other articles 
in daily use. 

I soon learned that I could use them in 
any way except exposing it to direct fire heat. 
Also soaking an article in gasoline proved 
too much, destroying the wax, which was eas- 
ily replaced. The articles should be hot or 
at least quite well warmed before applying 
the melted wax. M. S. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


Improved Churning 

A SIMPLE and easy way to churn where 
there is a small quantity of cream is to skim 
the cream into a crock or bowl and stir as 
you would batter with a large spoon. In a 
short time the cream thickens, then forms 
small particles of butter which soon “ col- 
lect.” and you have your butter in the bowl 
ready to wash, salt, and mould. This meth- 
od is much quicker than churning in the 
regular way. 

When skimming the cream be careful to 
get as little milk as possible, since the less 
milk the quicker the butter is made. When 
ready to stir, should the cream be too warm 
put the bowl in the refrigerator for a short 
time. If too cold, set the bowl in warm 
water or over the register. A few trials 
will make it easy to get the right tem- 
perature. S. F. B. 

Monroe, Louisiana. 


For Bumped Heads 
No amount of care can keep the toddlers 
from getting bumped heads sometimes; a 
little lard or sweet-oil applied to the bump 
at once will keep down the swelling and 
prevent discoloration. G. L. 
Houiister, CALIFORNIA, 








Arranging the Family Books 

Have you ever noticed how the books are 
arranged in the average home? Usually with 
no regard for any literary classification. 
Eugene Field’s poems next to Shakespeare, 
Longfellow beside Don Quixote, and Riley 
next to Pilgrim’s because they 
happen, perhaps, to be similar in size or 
have the same colored binding:. If you will 
take a “day off” and arrange your books 
according to authors it will be a fine lesson 
in literature for the younger members of the 
family, to say nothing of the “ grown-ups.” 
No matter how small your library is, arrange 
the books in order, and see that they are re- 
turned to their proper places after being 
used. You need not have an elaborate clas- 
sification. The following is a very good one 
for the average home library. Under each 
head the authors should be arranged chrono- 
logically: I. English poetry and drama. II. 
English prose, both essays and fiction. ITI. 
American poetry. IV. American prose. V. 
History, ancient, medieval, and modern. VI. 
Religious books, sermons, ete. VII. Eney- 
clopedias, and reference books. VIII. 
Seience. IX. Ancient literature, original 
and translations. X. Modern foreign litera- 
ture, original and translations. XI. Sports. 
XII. Children’s books. Little children like 
to have a special corner for their own pic- 
ture and story books, but for the older chil- 
dren it is a part of their education to feel 
that their and Pil- 
grim’s Progress are real literature, and have 
an important place among 
books. A mere familiarity with the arrange- 
ment of the family books will fix many im- 
portant literature in the child’s 
mind. For instance, he will remember easily 
that Scott’s stories are much earlier in their 
line of fiction than Dickens, and that the 
present-day novels are in a place by them- 
selves and not to he mixed up with what the 
“ grown-ups” cail the “immortals,” Seott, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, ete. You will find 
many lessons in literature in merely arrang- 
ing your little library in a sensible way. 

Mount Carronn, ILurNots. M. D. M. 
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A Cake-baking Hint 
Wuen baking cookies or any small cakes 
invert the pan and place the cakes on the 
bottom. They are not so likely to scorch 
and far easier removed. G. P. W. 
DANVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Flavoring Ham 

Tue flavor of ham can be very greatly im- 
proved by adding a tablespoonful of sugar 
when boiling. Also when frying a slice of 
ham sprinkle a little sugar on each side as 
it is cooking, for the same improvement in 
flavor. M. D. M. 

Mount Carrou, ILLINots. 


Warning the Child 

I wave long had a theory that a very young 
child could be made to understand that it 
must not do certain things which would in 
some way harm it. I mean a child that is 
too young to have the thing explained in 
words. Most mothers simply make the hurt- 
ful action impossible, as by putting a gate 
at the head of a staircase to prevent the 
child’s falling down the stairs. 

When my first child was a baby I resolved 
to put my theory into practice, and it was 
with the stairs that I When 
he began to creep around I took him to the 
head of the stairs, knocked his head on the 
floor just hard enough to hurt a little, and 
said at the same time that Dickie would hurt 
his head that way if he came there. Then 
I knocked his head on the first step down, 
repeating the warning. 

One was sufficient. He dreaded 
those stairs and never went near them. 

The next lesson came when he was sitting 
on my lap beside a table with a lighted lamp. 
He insisted on putting his fingers against the 
lamp shade and chimney, so I held two fin- 
gers where it was hot enough to be uncom- 
fortable without really burning them, and 
kept them there till he began to cry a little. 
That cured him of touching lamps. The 
same plan I followed with a hot coffee-pot 
at the breakfast-table. 

In every case the theory has been justified, 
and I have found that the idea of allowing 
the child to be hurt a little acted as a per- 


commenced. 


lesson 


fect warning. E. D. W. 
New York. 
Curing Fever Blisters 
A FriEND who often suffered from fever 


sores on the lips suggested a cure, which | 
have used and recommend. 

When the sore is first forming, indicated 
by a feverish sensation and lump forming, 
apply hydrogen-peroxide, frequently wetting 
the affected place. If taken early the cure 
will be complete, but even after the blister 
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is formed the peroxide will prevent spread- 

ing and assist in a more rapid recovery. 

Aleohol touched to the spot will stop the 

oxidation produced by the peroxide where the 

latter has been too liberally applied. S. V. 
Tucson, Arizona Terrirory. 


To Relieve Choking 

Hearine recently of an attack of choking 
that nearly resulted fatally, it occurred to me 
that possibly it was not generally known that 
choking could be relieved almost instantly 
by a slight pressure of the finger on the 
bridge of the nose, between the eyes, gradu- 
ally increasing the pressure toward the fore- 
head. C. C. G. 

Ex. Centre, CALirornia. 


To Have Early Vegetables 

Durinac the winter when we use many 
canned meats and vegetables, I am careful 
to keep all the large cans. From these I 
take both top and bottom, fill them with soil, 
and place on a high, sunny shelf in my 
conservatory. Early in spring I plant in 
each can the seeds of some vegetables that 
are not hardy, such as tomato, squash, cu- 
cumber, pepper, etc. When the seed are up 
thin out to one plant in each can. As soon 
as the cold weather is over these are slipped 
through the cans into the open ground. In 
this way not a single root is broken, and the 
vegetables continue to grow beautifully. 
Consequently they are ready for use much 
earlier than if I waited to plant the seed in 
the open ground. Such flowers as phlox, 
salvia, ete., can be started in the same way. 

BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA. S. P. G. 


A Window-blind Hint 

Wuen a window-blind is so loose it acts 
as though the spring were worn out, pull the 
blind down its full length, take down off 
the fasteners, and roll it up by hand. The 
spring will be wound up tight, and will work 
like a new blind. Try it. L. B. W. 

LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Porch Picnic 

Reapinc what others have done has created 
a desire to tell how I entertained eight 
friends easily. I delight in having my 
friends, but, having young. children and no 
maid, the preparations for the most simple 
meal seem sometimes beyond me. There is 
the washing of the best china, brightening 
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the silver, and the additional laundering of 
the table-linen. 

As | was wishing for strength to do this 
some good fairy whispered, “ Have a porch 
pienic.” Happy thought. Our porch is wide 
and roomy. The boys gathered boughs and 
made a veritable bower. My invitations read: 
“Will you picnic on my porch, Tuesday, 
May 28, from three until eight?” They all 
came, and we did not play cards. We talked, 
read, lounged on boughs with pine pillows 
under our heads, swung in hammocks. 

Lunch-time came. The coffee was made 
on a small oil-stove; we had paper lunch- 
cloths, paper napkins, and wooden plates, as 
well as the “every-day” cups and mugs and 
spoons. I had nice cream for the coffee, an 
abundance of sandwiches—brown and white 
—olives, radishes, salted peanuts, and cheese. 

When the boys came tugging an ice-cream 
freezer and a large cake in a basket my 
guests pounced on it like a horde of school- 
girls. The soiled plates were thrown into 
one basket, the cups and spoons into another, 
and we lay back contentedly, told stories. 
sang songs, until “ Auld Lang Syne” 
the happy afternoon. 

I had no kitchenful of dishes to wash, no 
extra linen to launder, and what a relief! 
The boys tidied the porch, and I rinsed out 
the and and there we were. 
There was not a suggestion of formality, for 
which every one seemed thankful. 

Corntnc, New York. 
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M. M. L. 


To Restore Color to Ivory Knife Handles 
Rvs your ivory knife handles with turpen- 
tine to restore their color when they have 
turned yellow, and you will be surprised at 
the result. R. H. 
NorMANpby, KeNnTUCKY. 


The Boy Who Ran Away 

WHEN my ran away from home, I 
persuaded his mother tht ‘my plan was best. 
It was simply to let him go, to let him find 
out for himself just what liberty and free- 
dom from home discipline really meant. 
When a boy gets this maggot of unrest in 
his brain, there’s no eradicating it by ap- 
peals to his affection, or by resorting to 
harsh measures, and, to my mind, if parents 
want their boy to return, “clothed and in 
his right mind,” all publicity should be 
shunned as if it were the plague. I advised 
keeping our Own counsel about our boy’s 


son 
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disappearance, although my wife, at first, 
desired to notify both press and police, in 
hopes of hurrying his return. Many a boy 
has been too proud to come back after he 
knows that all his little world is agog with 
curiosity concerning his escapade. 


It was hard to let him go, hard to restrain 


ourselves from a search, but we did _ it, 
though with heavy hearts. Our boy was 
fourteen years old when, deluded by the 


miraculous adventures of book boy heroes, 
feeling the call of the outside world and 
thinking his ordinary routine monotony no 
longer to be endured, he ran away. 

I remember the night he returned. His 
mother and I sat talking of him, when he 
came in, hatless, hungry, dirty, footsore, and 
regretful, if not remorseful. We asked no 
questions. He was our dearly beloved prod- 
igal son, and as such we joyfully received 
him. Little by little, without questioning 
on our part, his story was told. It was one 
of disappointment and disillusion, but it was 
a needed experience, and he’s been content- 
ed ever since at home. One of his first 
shamed questions was, “Do folks know?” 
Wasn’t he relieved when he learned they did 
not! 

I believe my course the wisest one I 
could select. I believe it has bound my boy 
to his home and will keep him there until 
he leaves, legitimately, to take up the duties 
of life. I look upon running away from 
home as a sort of disease, a childish com- 
plaint, easily cured if taken in time and 
considerately treated. Ridicule is the last 
thing that a boy will stand. M. E. S. 

Boston, MAssaCHUSETTS. 


Saving Time in Sewing 

THe woman who has much plain sewing 
to do knows the necessity of economizing in 
time as well as material. There are many 
little practices which are of advantage in 
sewing on the machine. 

Any long seams in shirts, skirts, ete., 
should be pinned together first. Fold the 
two edges over, and then turn them under- 
neath as in a hem, and stitch. This makes 
a very neat finish with only one row of 
stitching. One does not need to go back and 
finish any unsightly under seams. Care 
must be taken that the machine does not 
“steal” from one side. If the goods is held 


in place with enough pins this will not oc- 
cur. 


Holding the seam taut also helps. 
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few gathers are needed, 
do not bother to use the machine attachment. 
The tiny screw-driver in the machine drawer, 
or a long darning-needle will distribute the 


Again, where a 


fulness as you are stitching. Place the part 
to be gathered underneath and the band on 
top. Push the fulness along and the machine 
will sew it instantly. In sewing a skirt on a 
band, cut notches at intervals on each, and 
pin them together at the corresponding 
notches. One can do this readily with a lit- 
tle practice. I make outing shirts, wash 
skirts, and muslin drawers without any bast- 
ing whatever. In a child’s common dress 
the only parts basted are the collar and the 
sleeves. 

In making children’s garments (dresses 
and coats) it is well to consider how to en- 
large them as the little ones grow. Allow 
for a deep hem, which may be used in 
lengthening the skirt. In using this hem, 
especially in wash dresses, I would not let 
it out to its entire depth. Rather, turn the 
bottom of the hem up to the crease caused 
by its first length. Stitch right through 
this crease and you will not be annoyed by 
always seeing a line. 

Sometimes a skirt may be lengthened by 
eutting the hem off entirely and setting a 
broad band of insertion above it. 

It is well to allow a long shoulder seam 
also. As the little one grows broader there 
is still room enough across the shoulders. 
Naturally the sleeves become shorter—top 
short, perhaps, for further use. In such a 
case, cut out the neck and finish it to be 
worn with a guimpe. Shorten or slash the 
sleeves, making effective little elbow sleeves. 


ALBANY, New York. M. W. R. 


On Keeping Bees 

I woutp like to tell how I earned a little 
money and provided my family with an 
abundance of delicious food at a minimum 
of time and labor. This in a city, too, with 
small land space; but it needs only a very 
little land to set a beehive on. I bought a 
hive and a swarm of bees from a man who 
had a number of hives. TI paid five dollars 
for it. In May it was set in my small yard 
and soon the bees were at work. I think we 
got our money’s worth back in watching the 
busy little creatures. Remember, there’s no 
feeding or cleaning or watering to be done. 
The bees care for themselves. They need 
no help. Thieves don’t trouble them, and 
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marauding boys give them a wide berth. I 
made from old boxes, costing nothing but 
“thank you,” another hive, making it an 
easy square shape, anticipating the swarming 
of my bees. They did swarm, and I gath- 
ered them in from a neighbor’s yard where 
they had clustered. Then I sold that hive 
and swarm for five dollars, and could have 
sold many more if I had had them, as 
every one around was interested. In the fall 
[I made a protector by sewing together half 
a yard of sereen wire, funnel shape, cover- 
ing the head and making a cape to fall down 
over the neck and shoulders. I wore long- 
wristed gloves and tied my sleeves tightly 
at the wrists and my trousers at the ankles. 
I borrowed a small bellows, put some wood- 
punk in it and set it slowly afire so as to 
make much smoke. Then I stole a portion 
of their sweet spoil. Of course, with my ut- 
most care, a few bees perished, but most of 
them were only stupefied, and, soon after I 
left them, recovered and began setting their 
house in order again. I left them plenty of 
food for winter. I sold ten dollars’ worth of 
honey, gave away much comb that was 
broken, and had an abundance left. 

Next year I sold another home-made hive 
with bees, and now I have three hives, all I 
have room for. In winter I cover them with 
a rubber cover, allowing room for air, and 
leave them right where they have been all 
summer. If I had a shed, I think I’d put 
them under cover, but we are sheltered from 
winds and have a sunny yard. One cannot 
keep poultry in a city, but one can keep 
bees. The honey is delightful. G. B. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Building up the Boy 

WHEN my boy was eight years old he was, 
from the result of illness, added to a nat- 
urally delicate constitution, angmic, irri- 
table, and in many ways unhealthy. We 
were advised to take him from school and 
keep him out-of-doors. The first was easy 
enough, the last was a hard proposition. All 
children of his age were in school. He was 
lonely. His constant cry was for occupation. 
“ What shall I do now?” until we were near- 
ly prostrated. Finally, one day, almost in 
despair, I asked him if he wouldn’t like to 
make a garden. 

He thought he would. I had no idea of 
any profit. I merely wanted to make him 


contented, if I could, at some healthful out- 
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door occupation. There was a little grass- 
land back of our house. We had it spaded 
up, bought him some seeds, a set of tools 
suited to his size, overalls and blouse, and 
helped him enough to keep him satisfied, but 
not so as to take too much of our time. 
As soon as the plants began to come up he 
was interested. We showed him pictures of 
the various kinds in books, and we advised 
a small vegetable-garden also, promising to 
buy of him any he could raise. 

The very first year he had some nice let- 
tuce and tomatoes, which we purchased, ac- 
cording to promise. We got him an intelli- 
gent dog for company and to play with be- 
tweenwhiles. The garden became a settled 
business with him. He has grown strong 
and healthy. It has been increased in size, 
until now he makes a good profit each year, 
supplying neighbors, the hotel, and other 
customers with his products. It may be 
the means of making him an agriculturalist, 
as he is inclined that way, and we, believ- 
ing that health and happiness lie in that 
direction, have no objections. 

His health improved most noticeably in 
the week he began to grub, most awkwardly 
at first, in old Mother Earth’s brown breast. 
By the end of the season he was in excellent 
health and able to go to school in the winter. 
His gardening made him interested in other 
outdoor life, so that he is a fair botanist and 
naturalist, and he finds in cold weather a 
good deal of pleasure in reading books con- 
cerning nature in its varied forms, a taste, 
I feel sure, developed by his out-of-doors 
garden work. His flowers are the wonder of 
all who see them. G. B. 

Upnwams Corners, MASSACHUSETTS. 


To Clean Baby’s Kid Shoes 
Do not wait till baby’s shoes are black, but 
dip a soft cloth in gasoline and wipe all 
spots of dirt off; then put the shoes aside to 
dry. My little girl wears a pair all winter, 
and they are always clean. J. A.C. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


To Clean Lace Curtains 
One package of cooking-soda; one can of 
cheap baking-powder; mix the two well. 
Sprinkle over curtains; wrap them up in 
sheets, and let them lie twenty four hours. 
Take the curtains out, and shake them care- 
fully. This amount will clean two pairs. 


HInsDALe, ILvIiNors. W. B. H. 
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THREE 
ROBIN SONGS 
by 


CHARLOTTE LOUISE RUDYARD 


ListeEN—the robin! | 
Baby of mine, ’tis waking-up time, 
Drowsy-head, deep in the pillows! 
Open your eyes! Spring’s first surprise 
Waits for you there in the willows. 


Sunbeams have crept from their beds in the sky, 





Breezes have stirred in their cradles on high. 
Soon as the dawning 
Robin was warning, 
“ Hurry—be quick—do get up—it is morning!” 
Little my dear, have you waked, can you hear? 


Listen—the robin! 


II 


Singing to me, O robin, robin, 
Tuning for me the roundelay, 
Bending the twig with your small throat’s pulsing; 


Prodigal, tossing such notes away! 
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THREE ROBIN SONGS 






















Sing to me, sing to me, robin, robin, 
Flare your bright breast and fling me the song; 
So may my spirit, sore-wounded and trodden, 


Rise to the cloudland where winged things throng. 


Sing to me, sing to me, robin, robin, 
See I am harking you—turn your quick head! 
Yours is the song that my lips would utter, 


»Flown from my breast to your breast instead. 


Ill 


I waited for the advent of the Spring, 

Athrill with soon-born hope, remembering 

It was the time when God makes new things start, 
As in man’s world, so haply in his heart. 

Upon a day I heard a robin sing, 

Choosing old notes. This way I knew the Spring, 
And in my breast the beating of her wings— 


The love to lift the rue of vanished springs. 
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by Marie Oliver 
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SIDE from the question of cot- 
ton and silk fabrics, the inter- 


est in 
early summer 
fashions cen- 


tres on the 
new parasols, 
the season’s 


millinery, the 
oecasional 
new - fabric, 
and, this year, 
on the trend 
which is 
steadily de- 


fining itself, 
toward dark 
colors, and 
even toward 
heavy ones. 
Jet neces- 


sarily will not 
be greatly 


worn during 
the warm 
months. It is 
too weighty, 
conseque nt ly 
too oppres- 
sive, but it 


has taken too 
strong a hold 
on the fash- 
ionable world 
to be laid 
aside except 
for the sum- 
mer. Yypu 
who are wise, 
therefore, will 
purchase jet 
while it seems 
to be out and 


its cost is less 


&—~ @~ xe-— @ — 


CosSTUME OF DULL BLUE LINEN with tunic 
chemisette and curved band of heavy lace 





prohibitive. 
For the present, jet is used chiefly 





Later it will be too late. 


tucked lawn 


< oo 


—— 


in pailletted 
forms in the 
way of hat- 
crown trim- 
ming, or an 
occasional ca- 
bochon set in 
the centre of 
a big rosette, 
straw disk, or 
other hat 
trimmimeg. 
The cabo- 
chons are used 
in decidedly 
unexpected 
ways. For ex- 
ample, one 
will be ap- 
plied to a 
black silk 
alms-bag, or 
be set into the 
handle of the 
all-black par- 
asol; or, a se- 


ries of ca- 
bochons _ will 
stud a_ bras- 


siére or belt. 


What is 


most marked 
at present is 
the preva- 


lence of the 
metal fabrics 
and embroid- 
eries in pea- 
cock shades. 
These are 
combined 
with rich ee- 
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EARLY SUMMER FASHIONS 





Corpay HaT in pale yellow fluted straw; bows 
pe 
if black velvet; pink button roses 


clesiastical cloths, in blues, deep ma- 
roons, and purples. To sum up things 
at present fashionable, the leaning is 
all toward the medieval with an evas- 
ive waist line in dress and coat forms, 
which is neither Directoire nor Me- 
rovingian, though both terms will fre- 
quently be used to describe them. 

The gown shown on this page is rep- 
resentative of those now being made 
for street wear, though I frankly con- 
fess it is one of the most attractive 
of them. I am obliged to put it this 
way because many of the experimental 
models of this class are nothing short 
of ugly if judged by the standards 
that have prevailed for a generation. 
The model here shown is in rich blue 
lisse serge, braided in blue, and com- 
bined with a purple net chemisette and 
sleeve puffs. It follows the Florentine 
lines of which the Bazar has published 
several illustrations, but the slashed 
sleeve, with its inlet puff and the odd 
combination of colors. are steps still 
farther toward a reversion to the 
styles of the Middle Ages. 

So, too, are the little alms-bags 
which accompany practically all the 
new afternoon and reception dress 
models. These hang on long ribbons 


& ~~ @— 69——— & ——_- me 


at the right side, falling to below the 
knee, which ribbons, as well as the bag 
itself, must match the dress. These 























SEMI-MEDIZVAL DRESS in blue serge, with pur 
ple net chemisette and puffs 
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Hart of moss-green straw faced w.tn same shade satin 


chenille net over crown, and black satin scarf 


are called auméniéres by the import- 
ers, but I have promptly Anglicized 
the name, in which form the bags will 
be more easily identified. They are 
copies of the reticules you will see 
in pictures of Marguerite or Juliette 
or numbers of other historic beauties. 
They are seen in perfectly plain mate- 
rials; also in cloth or silk having self- 
colored embroideries; or, they are set 
with pearls, or jet, according to the 
gown of which they form the orna- 
ment. However, richly blended em- 
broideries that resemble brocades are 
also used in such bags, which shows 
that there is no arbitrary rule about 
them, save that they shall be historical 
in color and form. In fact, there are 
no arbitrary rules in any of to-day’s 
fashions except that one which calls 
for the queer. 

The climax of ugliness would. seem 


to have been reached at last in the ec-: 


centric millinery of the late months, 
and this in spite of the appearance 
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of really charming’ straws and 
unusually lovely trimming ma- 
terials. The preference seems 
to be for inverted-pot crowns, 
every imaginable pot shape and 
size being included in the latest 
inventions of the milliners. 

The straws themselves are soft, 
highly finished, and very light 
in’ weight. Many of the best 
require little trimming. Crush 
and “ fluted” Tagel and Tuscan 
straws are among these. Those 
in burnt tones or in pale but- 
ter color are among the most 
pleasing of the really summery 
hats. 

A straw Corday shape is shown 
on page 461 which, in a general 
way, will indicate how such hats 
preferably are to be trimmed. 
Black ribbon velvet is passed in 
and out through regularly ar- 
ranged slits in the narrow brim, 
and is drawn through the brim 
at the right side and there finished 
with loops and bows. The “ button ”- 
sized rosebuds which are bunched at 
the left side are also set apart for 
hats of this sort. Many pot and Cor- 


black 


SMART MODEL of black chip faced with Louise- 
blue mousseline; band of jet trimming 
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MopeE. of fine heliotrope 


pink roses and heliotrope feather 


hir with 
Ip t 


shaded old 


day crowns, and some of the flatter 
ones which still are made for the in- 
dividual, are trimmed only with a 
chenille netting, usually of black over 
a burnt or rusty straw and a silk 
sash. “ Ryst ” tones, by the way, both 
in straws and in tulles, are the newest 
of all colors. In the tulles, for both 
hats and chemisettes, the net is glazed 
and stiffened, and these in “rust” 
tones have almost a metallic glitter. 
The rust and burnt effects are re- 
served principally for the rough chips 
and straws; smooth chips and other 
silk and straw weaves, used for lighter 
dress hats, are seen in tints such as 
mauve, wistaria, and strawberry. 
The season’s parasols include em- 
broidered linen covers, those in fancy 
silk and in lace, or mousseline-covered 
taffeta, and the all-black richly em- 
broidered grosgrain articles, the last 
worked with floss and chenille motifs. 
A prohibitive elaboration, in fact, is 
given to many of the first dress para- 
sols shown; but, on the other hand, 
the useful sun-umbrella appears this 
year for the first time in several sea- 


SUMMER 


FASHIONS 





Sizes twenty-four and twenty- 
six are the practical ones, and carved 
wood handles with little metal upon 
them are the most fashionable ones. 
They come in rain-proofed silks of 
every accepted color, but differ from 
the ordinary rain article in the va- 
riety of ribs. The conventional um- 
brella usually has from eight to ten 
ribs; the new sun-umbrellas have 
from twelve to sixteen, and their han- 
dles vary in length from ten to four- 
teen inches. The term handle, in this 
instance, means that portion of the 
centre rod which extends beyond the 
cover when the umbrella is 
Some of the more extreme of the new 
umbrellas measure four feet from tip 
to tip. They take the place of the 


sons, 


closed. 


staffs of the Directoire period, and are 





CHARLOTTE MODEL of a small street hat of blue 
straw; fluted blue velvet ribbon on brim 


a graceful accompaniment to dresses 
of that general character. In 
eases the handle is tied with a 
ribbon bow and long ends. 


some 


full 
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HERE are no longer in the vo- 
< cabulary of the exclusive tailor 

such garments as walking suits. 
The article remains, but the name has 
changed. It is now known as the 
“constitutional.” Per- 
haps it is the least bit 
more elaborate, but the 
difference is mainly ap- 
preciable to the tailor’s 
eye. 

The leading charac- 
teristic of the “ consti- 
tutional” is a smart 
air, the result of an up- 
to-date, correct cut, and 
that subtle simplicity 
which distinguishes the 
costliest of the tailored 
garments from the over- 
trimmed and less ex- 
pensive ones. That at- 
tractive suit shown 
first on page 465 is a 
pleasing example of the 
late “constitutional.” 
It is in lisse serge, 
meaning a smooth and 
almost glossy material. 
The bands are of faille 
(the most fashionable 
band trimming of the 
moment), with which 
the buttons, too, are 
covered. 

Most of such “ con- 
stitutionals ” affect the 
two or three gored skirt 
of ultra-narrow -width 
and are finished with 
a hand-sewed, four-inch 
hem. The two-gored 
skirt is seamed back 
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Suit oF GRAY TUSSOR, Wth sash of , 
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seams are usually lap-finished and 
trimmed with rows of buttons, self, or 
faille covered. The three-gored skirt 
has wide side gores with a narrow 
front breadth, usually in panel 
form and finished with 
side-turning laps, with 
buttons on each side. 
The skirts just escape 
the ground. In serge 
or cheviot the foot or 
hem is weighted slight- 
ly. In linen and eloth- 
finished fabries such 
weighting appears to 
be unnecessary. 
Guernsey cutaway 
jackets somewhat like 
the jacket shown in the 
illustration are the lat- 
est jacket forms to ap- 
pear as portions of 
suits or separate gar- 
ments, As_ separate 
garments, in cloth or 
silk, they are so cut that 
all seams are bias and 
the coat clings loosely 
over the figure, outlin- 
ing without defining it. 
Some of them are so 
fully eut away that an 
inner vest is worn. The 
most novel of these 
vests cross over the fig- 
ure and are belted like 
a true Japanese ki- 
mono, with soft silk. 
Another pretty fancy 
prevails for a separate 
, Jacket of black chiffon 
velvet, simply cut, and 
not unlike the jacket 


and front, where the bright green soft finish taffeta in the illustration. It 
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EFFECTIVE COLORED SERGE “ CONSTITUTIONA! 
SUIT, with black faille bands and buttons. 


is finished with a shallow V opening, 
which is filled in with an all-black 
satin stock and four-in-hand, the lat- 
ter very puffy and full. No white is 
seen anywhere except the full ruching 
above the stock. These jackets are also 
shown in the duck greens and blues. 
in which they are rich and subdued. 
They are lined with the thinnest of 
mousseline, which makes the finished 
garment little more than a gossamer; 
but worn over net and other light- 
weight dresses they are distinguished 
in every way. They are also lovely 


accompaniments to gowns of tussor. 
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GOWNS 





AND COATS 


Practically all of the season’s tus- 
sors, pongees, shantungs, the new Arab 
silks, and richer linens are given self- 
covered buttons. The first coat suit 
shown on page 467, and the coat pic- 
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SMART COSTUME OF GREEN TUSSOR, with olive 


green buttons, cuffs and bands 
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KHAKI-COLORED LINEN COAT SUIT, with square 
collar and soft silk sash oddly draped 


tured on this page, rely wholly on but- 
tons so treated for trimming. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule are only found 
upon elaborate costumes, such as that 
in duck’s-egg green tussor illustrated 
on page 465. This costume is com- 
bined with olive, a combination which, 
seen only through printed words, 
seems almost difficult to imagine. In 
actual material it proves exquisitely 
rich. Moreover, it is the latest decree 
of fashion. In the costume pictured 
the two colors are associated. in this 
way: The body of the suit, coat and 
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skirt, is of duck’s-egg green tussor; 
the waist trimming and cuffs, also the 
buttons and the loops that simulate 
buttonholes, are of olive satin. The 
lining of the coat is a vague gray- 
green. A feature is made of the but- 
tonholes, real or simulated, in many 
such dresses, slanting buttonholes be- 
ing among the late novelties which 
oceasional models show. The bluish- 
green linen suit pictured on page 467 





COAT OF STRAWBERRY SILK CASHMERE, trimmings 
self-toned; hat with darker silk scarf 
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shows an example of these. It also 
shows the experiments which a few 
tailors are making with a high turn- 
ed-back cuff, the point of which 
reaches almost to the elbow. This is 
a variation of the Robespierre cuff, 
which a few months ago was wider 
and looser. Such narrow cuffs as 
those shown on the olive and duck’s- 
egg green costume (see page 465) are 
momentarily, at least, more popular. 
Practically all the street gowns, 
whether in linen or tussor, are made 
with the wide waist line that lends an 
uncorseted appearance to the figure. 





BLUISH-GREEN LINEN SUIT, with slanting button- 
holes and self-covered buttons 





GOWNS AND COATS 





CONSTITUTIONAL suIt of gray linen, with « 
broidered panel-belt and stitched bands 


Women who have taken up and gone 
to the extreme of this fashion are 
wearing wnder such garments an elas- 
tic Bandeform in lieu of the batiste 
or coutillé corset. This is the newest 
of Paris fancies, and may or may not 
Become popularized. It will hardly be 
a practicable garment for the average 
summer dress, but with some of the 
tussors and heavier materials in which 
silk and linen are combined, such 
bands undoubtedly will aid in a per- 
fecting of the “ Middle Age” dress 


forms that now seem to be coming in. | 
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here are several models which, 

looked at from either the dress- 
maker’s or the laundress’s point of 
view, appear to be im- 
moderately elaborate: 
To the latter the prob- 
lem will be how to han- 
dle such a costume, for 
example, as that shown 
on this page, once it has 
become necessary to dip 
it in the tub; to the 
former, how contrive a 
model involving so 
much work in any prac- 
tical wash material? 
To the average woman 
there is something pro- 
hibitive in so many 
tucks and laces in wash 
dresses. Yet these ob- 
jections are easily met 
this year by the ways 
in which the dresses 
are made up (practi- 
eally always free from 
linings), and the con- 
venient form in which 
merchants are offering 


‘ee the group of wash dresses shown 


the materials them- 
selves. 
Take, for instance, 


the tucked cotton tulles, 
filets, and mousselines 
which form such sleeves 
and chemisettes as are 
shown in the first, 
fourth, and fifth illus- 
trations of this group. 
Any of them may be 
bought already tucked 
in all of the fashionable 
tuck widths 





DINNER GOWN for young girl in tucked muslin; 
at a cost white satin ribbon and lace trimmings. 
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varying from sixty cents to a dollar 
and a half a tucked yard. The width 
of such tucked materials is about 
twenty-seven inches, though this va- 
ries, necessarily. Mate- 
rial so tucked has a 
body sufficiently firm to 
be easily handled, 
whether in cutting and 
sewing, or in the ulti- 
mate laundering it 
must undergo. 

Other than the tuck- 
ing, the dress shown 
on this page is ex- 
tremely simple, a mere 
girlish slip that may 
be easily reproduced in 
tulle or mull, in cotton 
erépe, organdie, or in 
any of the cotton chif- 
fons or soft-finished 
half - transparent 
weaves. Preferably it 
would be worn over a 
narrow princess slip of 
silk or lawn or batiste. 
These slips, too, may 
be purchased all ready 
made up. The chem- 
isette and sleeves may 
be attached to the slip; 
or, if made separately, 
which I would recom- 
mend, the chemisette 
should stop just 
under the bust 
and be finished 
there with a lute- 
string casing, 
through which a 
fine silk tape may 
be run to hold the 
garment in place. 
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Most of the cotton laces, especially 
the imitation Valenciennes, the Irish- 
and QCluny laces (of course these, too, 
are machine imitations of the hand 


product), also “do up” repeatedly 
without losing their beauty. So, too, 
do the cotton soutaches and the floss- 
es seen in the long-stitch hand-em- 
¥. 
& 


broidery designs now so usual upon 
the heavier linens and cloth-finished 


Ss 


cottons. 
Apropos of these, there are now be- 


“ 


ing shown embroidered “ scapulars ” 











GOWN OF PIN-STRIPED LINEN-LAWN, with plain 
bands and belt of darker linen. 


That dainty gown in lettuce-green 
organdie which is first shown on page 
471 might be similarly made since 
the satin ribbon bands need only be 
lightly attached. So put on, they may 
be easily removed if a tub process of 
cleansing becomes necessary. On the 
other hand, the shops are offering at- of 
tractive union ribbons—that is, rib- 
bons of silk and linen—that wash WHITE SERGE TENNIS COSTUME, with khaki siik 
and come in all colors. trimmings and self-covered buttons 
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iE or long tabliers, and panels in white 
We and écru and in the more staple of 

the fashionable linens, already made 

up. They are embroidered - and 
\ weighted, ready to slip on over the 
A plain linen princess or Directoire 
‘“ dress forms. This really makes two 
dresses out of one, and converts, in a 
moment, a morning into an after- 
noon dress. The forms most usual in 
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these ready-to-wear scapulars resem- %% 
ble the over-drapery of the blue linen ” 
dress shown on page 460, though sim- a 
pler, as a rule, for they consist of long ; 
back and front panels cut in one, with 3 
¥ a neck rounded out in the fold. \ 
§ The new blouses and _ shirtwaists \, 
wn nearly all end at the high waist line, wf 
‘f where they are finished with a flat 
ar ribbon or tape. The fulness below is , 
“ =— | i 
We - ry 
'4 
° TUCKED BLOUSE OF SILK worn under a straw ¢ 
. berry linen frock; bands of linen to match " 
‘? 
. trimmed off in order to obviate the 


% smallest possible wrinkle under the 
id corselet, Directoire or the still newer 
te wide - waisted Middle Ages skirt. 


Where some sort of piece below is 
looked upon as necessary, a flat, fitted 
flare of the required depth is added. 

The smartest tailored shirtwaists— 
and the really smart ones are all 
tailored—are finished with a narrow 
neckband only sufficiently high to sup- 
port the fancy stock of ribbon or lawn 
or lace that usually accompanies such 
waists. For the plainer neck’ finish 
there is the stand-by madras stock and 
tie, in one or in separate pieces, and 
an innumerable variety of pretty linen 
collars and jabots. 

Young girls’ dress necks are almost 
universally finished without a collar. 
The treatment given to that of the 
dinner gown shown on page 468, to the 
tennis dress illustrated on page 469, 





‘ and to that of the pretty .model in oI 

-- La 
lettuce-green organdie shown on page “3 

BLOUSE OF DOTTED TAUP# NET, Over a muslin founda- ,, ° . of 
tion; heavy ecru lace band with pleating 471, give the correct height of such £0 
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necks and several modes of treating 
them. They may be either banded, as 
in the case of the neck of the dress in 

» serge; or, outlined with lace; or, 
finished .with a three - quarter - inch 
ruching. The last is the finish given 
to a young girl’s mourning gown in 
black shantung which was recently 
shown, and the effect was particularly 
pleasing. 
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There is a slight variation in wom- 4 
en’s collar shapes, which in the early oS 
spring were all shaped up toward the 2 


ears from a rather low front. Now the 


-< 


height is more nearly even all round; ; 
. ° ° Od 

but the ruching itself is graded from ' 
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CosTUME IN GRAY LINEN, with self-covered 
buttons; box-pleated short skirt 


a half-inch depth in the front to quite 
an inch and a quarter in the back. 
The lace-edged ruchings are the new- 
est, and on these the lace is from a 
third to a half inch wide. The latest 
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idea is to have a dark chemisette, & 
. . a 

matching the dress, with a dark stock 

, and white or pale-toned ruching; or, 

——— if both are light, a band of black or 
. 


Taste . P Cc c si reive ges > stoe 
GowWN IN _LETTUCE-GREEN ORGANDIE, With satin lark silk or velvet . Ig 22, the stock and 
ribbon and Cluny trimmings on bodice. sets off the white ruching. 
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OTHING is more absurd to the 
N practical household economist 
than the propositions laid down 
by kindly disposed theorists, that a silk 


“something: just as good,” 
may be made out of a certain unlovely 


purse, or 


quadruped’s ear. No 
one but an irrespon- 
sible optimist would 
advance it; neverthe- 
less, there are many 
of these, and nothing 
is more common than 
to hear such suggest 
the way in which this 
or that dress, designed 
in exquisite materi- 
als, may be_ perfectly 
imitated in fabrics 
at a few cents a yard. 
Hats, too, come in 
for the same opti- 
mistie consideration. 
In my own heart I 
think this will ac- 
count for much of 
the “cheap finery” 
against which all 
persons of taste pro- 
test. 

The practical ec6on- 
omist knows that 
such miracles cannot 
be performed and 
that what results 
from the substitution 
of cheap materials 
for staple, costlier 
ones is not by any 
means “something 
just as good,” though 
it may be admirably 
pleasing in its own 
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considering. 


frocks 


COMMENCEMENT DRESS of flowered Sonmnaren 


way, or very good, printed border; satin belt. 


‘nWa sh Gowns 


example, at a glance, 
group of Commencement and house 
illustrated on 
ceeding pages, if made up in the very 
latest fabrics and trimmed with cost- 


She would know, for 


that any of the 


this and 


suc- 


ly hand embroideries, 
could not be ranked 
with economical 
dress as that term 
is understood by the 
majority of women. 

The darned - net 
bands alone _ that 
trim the graduation 
frock shown on page 
473 would cost ten 
or more dollars if 
bought by the yard 
at a fashionable 
shop. A house dress 
as elaborately work- 
ed as that shown on 
page 475 could not 
be purchased any- 
where under fifty 
dollars. To be sure, 
economy is an elas- 
tic term, and to some 
a house dress at this 
cost would not be 
dear; but again, 
speaking for the ma- 
jority, it would be 
entirely out. of the 
question. The sum- 
mer house dress, in 
particular, usually 
costs from one-fifth 
to one-tenth of that 
price. 

But it is a fact 
that any of the 
gowns in this group 
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GRADUATION FROCK of organdie; darned - net 
bands, and vest portion. 


may be reproduced at home in durable 
and pleasing materials at or below the 
tenth of that sum, provided the 
needlework may be done personally. 
Practically all women of the home to- 
day are needlewomen. All the pop- 
ular embroidery, all the fashionable 
stitches, are long, padded, and quick- 
ly worked. The market is full of 
pretty stamping patterns, and floss at 
a few cents a skein. At a very small 
outlay for floss and wash blonde (or 
tulle or filet or Tosca net), and for 


IN 


WASH GOWNS 


cotton with which to pad the designs, 
the bands necessary for a costume 
exactly like the graduation frock re- 
ferred to might be made in a few 
evenings at most, for the darning of 
net is one of the quickest forms of 
embroidery. 

The frock would require, for a girl 
of medium figure, five yards of organ- 
die at thirty cents, and one and a 
half yards of tucked tulle for the 
sleeves and chemisette, costing one 





A PRocK MADE of fifty-inch lawn flouncing with 
belt and bands in machine embroidery. 
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dollar and a half. As the plain nets 


for darning are forty 


inches wide, 


and cost under fifty cents a yard, the 
cost for the trimming in a good wash 


quality, with floss, ete., 


would come within 
another dollar and a 
half. Total, four dol- 
lars and a half for the 
frock, exclusive of the 
underslip. 

The home _ dress 
shown on page 475 
could be reproduced, 


made up on comfort- 


able lines and em- 
broidered at home, for 
about the same 
amount. It would re- 
quire twelve yards of 
cotton crépe costing 
twenty cents a yard; 
or, what would give 
a more permanent 
satisfaction, perhaps, 
ten yards of union 
linen costing twenty- 
five cents a yard. The 
linen is thirty - six 
inches wide, the crépe 
about twenty - seven. 
The cost of the latter 
would be two dollars 
and forty cents; of 
the linen, three dol- 
lars. The stamping 
of the material and 
the embroidery floss 
would cost, approxi- 


mately, another two- 


dollars. Total, four 
dollars and a half for 
the materials in crépe; 


for working, 
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organdie, the border forming a self- 
trimming. Cut off while the mate- 
rial is still in the piece, it is after- 
ward utilized for the waist and sleeve 
trimming as seen in the illustration. 
Organdie of this sort 
in the fashionable 
shades costs seventy- 
five cents or more a 
yard. Its width is 
thirty-six inches, but 
this must be discount- 
ed somewhat as the 
cutting off of the bor- 
der *teduces the work- 
ing “width. Nine 
yards _would be re- 
quired to make the 
dress as shown, plus 
a half-yard of tucked 
white organdie for the 
chemisette. > Relative- 
ly speaking this cost 
would be high. The 
form and_ general 
character of the dress, 
however, make it par- 
ticularly adaptable for 
any of the pretty flo- 
ral and spotted nets 
which in écru, linen, 
and white and pale 
tints are being offered 
at good shops at fifty 
cents or less. These 
; all are thirty-eight 

inches wide. They 

require practically no 

trimming (unless it 

may be a home-made 

one of the darned net 


Girt's ComMENCEMENT Frock of variety) beyond a soft 
sheer linen lawn and lace. ribbon belt. or an 


or five dollars for linen. The esti- 
mate in each case is well within the 
current prices, and in some localities 
the materials might be purchased still 


more economically. 


The graduation gown shown on page 
472 is planned in floral and bordered 


edge here and there of baby-ribbon. 
They are ideal materials for the girl’s 
Commencement and party frock, and 
launder beautifully. Ready-to-wear 
costumes that cost as high as thirty 
dollars are made in nets of this qual- 
ity with very good effect. 
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l The negligée shown on this page is 
- in dotted cotton gauze, a material 
| which averages thirty inches wide, and 
costs twenty cents a yard. Eight , 
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, Home press of embroidered cotton crepe or w 
“vp linen with simple embroidery and tucks y! 
x! 
AS 
" On the other hand, dresses of a A 
Sy severely simple character, like that of ty 
3 lawn, shown on page 474, are in many vy 
12 instances far prettier for the fresh 4 
a coloring of the schoolgirl, and the less ve 
elaborate the lines of such frocks, the Rest cown of dotted cotton gauze or s = 
Pi 2 trimmed with Valenciennes lac« 
better. The model shown in linen 
lawn is equally suitable for union Cluny insertion, costing one dollar \ 
» linen, for pongee, or louisine silk. The and a quarter, and two bolts of lace & 
% dress is in the form of a slip. The to match, at three dollars, would be Ni 
ig chemisette and sleeves are in one, and required also. In pure white lawn, % 
are made of the prevailing tucked with self-tucking in lieu of the in- 
( tulle. There is a “bracelet” of lace sertion, and made up with embroid- <., 
and a finish at the neck. eries, the expense would be reduced. 4 
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HE house was very still. In the little 
£ room over the porch the Lady in Black 

sat alone. Near her a child’s white 
dress lay across a chair, and on the floor at 
her feet a tiny pair of shoes, stubbed at the 
toes, lay where an apparently hasty hand had 
thrown them. A doll, head downward, hung 
over a chair-back, and a toy soldier with 
drawn sword dominated the little stand by 
the bed. And everywhere was silence—the 
peculiar silence that comes only to a room 
where the clock has ceased to tick. 

The clock—such a foolish little clock of 
filigree gilt—stood on the shelf at the foot of 
the bed; and as the Lady in Black looked 
at it she remembered the wave of anger that 
had surged over her when she had thrust 
out her hand and silenced it that night three 
months before. It had seemed so monstrous 
to her that the pulse in that senseless thing 
of gilt should throb on unheeding while be- 
low, on the little white bed, that other pulse 
was so pitiably still. Hence she had thrust 
out her hand and stopped it. It had been 
silent ever since—and it should remain si- 
lent, too. Of what possible use were the 
hours it would tick away now? As if any- 
thing mattered, with little Kathleen lying 
out there white and still under the black 
earth! 

“ Muver!” 

The Lady in Black stirred restlessly, and 
glanced toward the closed door. Behind it 
she knew was a little lad with wide blue eyes 
and a dimpling mouth who wanted her; but 
she wished he would not call her by that 
name. It only reminded her of those other 
little lips—silent now. 
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By ELEANOR. H.PORTER. 


“ Muver!” The voice was more insistent. 

The Lady in Black did not answer. He 
might go away, she thought, if she did not 
reply. 

There was a short: silence, then the door- 
knob rattled and turned half around under 
the touch of plainly unskilled fingers. The 
next moment the door swung slowly back 
on its hinges and revealed at full length 
the little figure in the Russian suit. 

“ Pe-eek!” It was a gurgling cry of joyful 
discovery, but it was followed almost in- 
stantly by silence. The black-garbed, un- 
smiling woman did not invite approach, and 
the boy. fell back at his first step. He hes- 
itated, then spoke, tentatively, “ I’s—here.” 

It was, perhaps, the worst thing he could 
have said. To the Lady in Black it was but 
a yet more bitter reminder of that other one 
who was not there. She gave a sharp cry 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“Bobby, Bobby, how can you taunt me 
with it!” she moaned, in a frenzy of unrea- 
soning grief. “Go away—go away! I want 
to be alone—alone!” 

All the brightness fled from the boy’s face. 
His mouth was no longer dimpled, and his 
eyes showed a grieved hurt in their depths. 
Very slowly he turned away. At the top 
of the stairs he stopped and looked back. 
The door was still open, and the Lady in 
Black still sat with her hands over her face 
He waited, but she did not move; then, with 
a half-stifled sob, he dropped on the top step 
and began to bump down the stairs, one at a 
time. 

Long minutes afterward the Lady in Black 
raised her head and saw him through the 
window. He was down in the yard with his 
father, having a frolic under the apple tree. 

A frolic! 

The Lady in Black looked at them with 
sombre eyes, and her mouth hardened at the 
corners. Bobby down there in the yard could 
laugh and dance and frolic. Bobby had 
some one to play with him, some one to love 
him and care for him; while out there on 
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the hillside Kathleen was alone—all alone. 
Kathleen had no one— 

With a little cry the Lady in Black sprang 
to her feet and hurried into her own room. 
Her hands shook as she pinned on her hat 
and shrouded herself in the long folds of her 
black veil; but her step was firm as she swept 
down-stairs and out through the hall. 

The man under the apple tree rose hur- 


riedly and came forward. 
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understand!” And she turned and hurried 
away, a tall black shadow of grief, followed 
by the anguished eyes of the man, and the 
wistful, puzzled eyes of the boy. 

It was not a long walk to the tree-embow- 
ered plot of ground where the marble shafts 
and slabs glisténed in the sunlight, and the 
Lady in Black knew the way; yet she stum- 
bled and reached out blindly, and she fell, 
as if exhausted, before a little stone marked 
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“ Helen 


begged. 


dearest—not again, to-day!” he 

“Darling, it can’t do any good!” 

“But she’s alone—all alone. You don’t 

to think! No thinks—no one 
- y , 

knows how I feel. You don’t understand— 


if you did, you’d come with me. You would- 


seem one 


n’t ask me to stay—here!” choked the 
woman. 
“T have been with you, dear,” said the 


man, gently. “I’ve been with you to-day, 
and every day, almost, since—since she left 
us. But it can’t do any good—this constant 
brooding over her grave. It only makes ad- 
ditional sorrow for you, for me, and for 
3obby. Bobby is—here, you know, dear!” 
“No, no, don’t say it,” sobbed the woman, 
wildly. “You don’t understand—you don’t 





STIRRED RESTLESSLY. 


“ Kathleen.” Near her a gray-haired woman, 
with her hands full of pink and white roses, 
watched her sympathetically. She hesitated, 
and opened her lips as if she would speak, 
then she turned slowly and began to arrange 
her flowers on a grave near by. 

At the slight stir the Lady in Black raised 
her head. For a time she watched in silence: 
then she threw back her veil and spoke. 

“You care, too,” she said, softly. “ You 
understand. I’ve seen you here before, I’m 
sure. And was yours—a little girl?’ 

The gray-haired woman shook her head. 

“No, dearie, it’s a little boy—or he was a 
little boy forty years ago.” 

“Forty years—so long! How could you 
have lived forty years—without him?” 
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feel,” the 


haired 


murmured 
little woman, 
ingly, as she patted 
work ‘into completion 
turned toward the Lady in 
Black. “ You was 
nurse to the boy when it 
happened, and for 
afterward I worked in 
family; so I know. I 
the whole thing from the 
beginning, from the very 
day when the little boy here 
met with the accident.” 

“ Aecident!” It 
sob of anguished sympathy 
from Kathleen’s mother. 

“Ves. “Twas a runaway; 
and he didn’t live two days.” 

a know — I know !” 
choked the Lady in Black 
—yet she was not thinking 
of the and the run- 
away. 

“ Things 
for my mistress,” 
the little gray-haired wom- 
an, after a * and 
that was the beginning of 
, j the end. She had a_hus- 
band and a daughter, but 
they didn’t count—not eith- 
er of ’em. Nothin’ count- 


gray- 
mus- 
her 
and 


see, I 
years 


the 
saw 


was a 


boy 





stopped then 
resumed 


moment, 


= 
‘ 


A ed but this little grave out 
- here; and she came and 
spent hours over it, trim- 
min’ it with flowers and 





talkin’ to it.” 





“THERE'S NO ONE ELSE NOW TO CARE,” 


Again the little woman shook her head. 

“One has to—sometimes, dearie; but this 
little boy wasn’t mine. He was none of my 
kith nor kin.” 

“ But you care—you understand. 
you here often before.” 

“Yes. You see, there’s no one else to care. 
But there was once, and I’m caring now— 
for her.” 

“ For—her ?” 

“Tlis mother.” 

“Oh-h!” It was a tender little ery, full 
of quick sympathy—the eyes of the Lady in 
Black were on the stone marked “ Kathleen.” 

“Tt ain’t as if I didn’t know how she'd 


I’ve 


seen 


SHE 


The Lady in Black raised 
her head suddenly and threw 
into the 
woman’s 


SIGHED. 

a quick glance 
other’s face; but the gray-haired 
eyes were turned away, and after a moment 
she went on speaking. 


“The house got gloomier and gloomier, 
but she didn’t seem to mind. She seemed 
to want it so. She shut out the sunshine 


and put away lots of the pictures; and she 
wouldn’t let the pianer be opened at all. 
She never sat anywhere in the house only 
in the boy’s,room, and there everything was 
She wouldn't 
after 


all 


just as *twas when he left it. 
let a thing be touched. TI wondered 
ward that she didn’t see *twas 
leadin’ to—but she didn’t.” 

‘Leading to’?” The voice shook. 


where 


“ 
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wondered she didn’t see she was 


that husband and daughter; but 


“Tee. 3 
losin’ ’em 
she didn’t see it.” 

The Lady in Black sat very still. Even 
the birds seemed to have stopped their sing- 
ing. Then the gray-haired woman spoke: 

“So, you see, that’s why I come and put 
flowers here—it’s for her sake. There’s no 
one else now to eare,” she sighed, rising to 
her feet. 

“ But haven’t told yet—what hap- 
pened,” murmured the Lady in Black, faint- 
ly. 


you 


“T don’t know myself—quite. I know the 


man went away. He got something to do 


travellin’, so he wasn’t home much. When 
he did come he looked sick and bad. There 
were stories that he wa’n’t quite straight 
always—but maybe that wa’n’t true. Any- 


how, he come less and less, and he died away 

but that was after she died. He’s buried 
over there, beside her and the boy. The girl 

well, nobody knows where the girl is. 
Girls like flowers and sunshine and laughter 
and young folks, you know, and she didn’t 
get of them at home. So she went— 
where she did get ’em, I suppose. Anyhow, 


any 


nobody knows just where she is now. 
There, and if I haven’t gone and tired you 
all out with my chatter!” broke off the little 
gray-haired woman, contritely. “I’m sure I 
don’t know why I got to runnin’ on so!” 


AND 
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“ No, no faltered 
the Lady in Black, rising unsteadily to her 
feet. Her had 
eyes showed a sudden 
go now. Thank you.” 
hurried away. 


I was glad to hear it,” 


grown white, and her 
fear. “But I must 
And she turned and 


face 


The house was very still when the Lady in 
Black reached home 
silence. 


and she shivered at the 
Through the hall and up the stairs 
she went hurriedly, almost guiltily. In her 
own room she plucked at the shadowy veil 
with fingers that tore the filmy mesh and 
found only the points of the pins. She was 
crying now—a choking little ery with broken 
words running through it; and she was still 
erying all the while her hands were fumbling 
at the fastenings of her sombre black dress. 
later, the Lady—in Black 
no longer—trailed slowly down the stairway. 
Her eyes showed traces of tears, and her chin 
quivered, but her lips were bravely curved in 
a smile. . She wore a white dress and a single 
white rose in her hair; while behind her, in 
the little room over the: porch, a tiny clock 
of filigree gilt ticked loudly on its shelf at 
the foot of the bed. 

There came the -sound of running feet in 
the hall below; then: 

“ Muver!—it’s muver come back!” eried a 
rapturous voice. And with a little sobbing 
30obby’s mother opened her arms to her 


Long minutes 


cry 


son. 








SEED TIME 


BY ANNA 


| FOUND a joy at seed time: 
When rich, brown furrows part 
To take the grains for harvest, 
A song filled all my heart. 
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I reaped a_ harvest-sorrow, 

For spring-tide joys bear pain; 
But wiser, I remember, 

That seed time comes again. 
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mirers, but it is not to me, to find that 

some of you girls who are so radiant in 
public, the life of so many assemblies, the 
belles of so many balls, are really most try- 
ing individuals at home, being subject to such 
attacks of irritability, that the peace of many 
minds is destroyed. Of course I know very 
well what “agonies on agonies” you suffer 
when the outburst is over, and that after once 
seeing how badly you have made your mother 
feel, you begin to reproach yourselves as “ the 
greatest sinners on earth.” 

I do not wonder at it, either, since to hurt 
the heart of the mother does cause us a pain 
as poignant as any we are likely to suffer in 
this world. The pity of it is, that these tu- 
mults generally arise over such silly, ridicu- 
lous little affairs: differences of taste, clashes 
of opinions, or even well-meant suggestions. 

Only last Sunday I heard a story which 
illustrates this. The girl, whom we will call 
Anna, lives alone with her widowed mother. 
After the loss of their fortune, Anna went 
bravely to work, and has now won for herself 
an enviable place in the musical world, and 
supports the whole household. She was going 
to give a concert one night this winter. 
Just as she was dressed and ready to, start 
with her maid, her mother ran out of a bed- 
room, carrying a heavy lace scarf in her 
hand, insisting that Anna tie it over her 
head so as not to take cold. “ But the car- 
riage is closed!” exclaimed Anna. “ Be- 
sides, the scarf is so heavy that my hair 
will be mashed flat.” 

But the mother, looking grieved and de- 
termined, insisted that the scarf be worn. 
Anna, knowing what would happen to her 
hair if she did, and just what a figure she 
would cut on the platform, insisted as strong- 
ly on the impossibility of wearing it, and 
drove off with bare head. 

This was far uptown and Anna- was 
already late. Yet, once in her taxicab, she 
began to feel like a criminal. She had hurt 


rz may be surprising to your masculine ad- 


her mother’s feelings. She had disobeyed 
- her. 


She had been irritable and cross. There 
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could be no forgiveness for such a person as 
she, and certainly no peace of mind until she 
had not only apologized, but made her moth- 
er happy once more. Her self-torture be- 
came so great that after a while she put 
her head out of the window and ordered the 
coachman to drive back. Nothing else count- 
ed now—neither the waiting audience nor her 
own success; nothing but her mother to 
whom she had been disobedient and cross. 

And what did her mother do when Anna 
appeared and asked for the scarf? Were 
there tears and reconciliations, apologies and 
blessings? Not at all! That is where the 
pitiful comedy of so many of these useless 
little tragedies comes in. The mother mere- 
ly cried out at Anna’s extravagance. “ You 
will have to pay double fare,” she said in 
consternation, knowing how hard the dollars 
were to earn. But Anna’s conscience was 
now appeased. She insisted on the lace scarf, 
tied it well down on her head, mussed her 
hair accordingly, and went off. 

Now, what ought Anna to have done, she 
who knew even better than her mother how 
important it was to look well? Far be it from 
me to criticise so devoted a daughter, nor one 
so brave and unselfish. For Anna not only 
labors hard for her mother, but loves her in- 
tensely, holding nothing else so important as 
harmonious relations between them. And it 
is just because she does love her mother that 
she suffers; and why—though I may be facing 
a storm of criticism for saying so—why she 
is often so irritable and impatient. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am making 
no defence of irritability, neither of Anna’s 
nor of that of any other girl who goes on 
making wretchedness at home. I am only 
trying to get at the cause of it all, and, there- 
fore, at its remedy. Many a long year have 
I given to a study of the question, and that 
which I have discovered, among other things, 
is this: Wherever great irritability occurs, 
some great love is involved—love of an art, 
love of work, love of special objects, love of a 
person ora purpose. I have observed too, that 
conscienceless persons are never irritable. 
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They shrug their shoulders and go off to un- 
troubled enjoyment—and often to success. 
Ill-natured people are simply ill-natured, and 
not to be counted in the same category of 
offenders. Irritable people, on the other hand, 
are always those who are conscious of better 
things, who really want that better thing, 
and who, not knowing how to attain it, grow 
impatient while striving. 

Take Anna, for instance. She wants her 
mother’s peace of mind. She has secured the 
creature comforts. The peace of mind eludes 
her. She would tell me, of course, that to 
attain this end she has tried everything. For 
| have also observed, in the course of my 
studies, that people who go on year after year 
encountering the same failures, always have 
“tried everything.” They always have, too, 
the same kinds of excuses to urge at every 
suggestion. “It is no use,” they will tell 
you. Or, “It is well enough for you to talk, 
who have a different disposition and a dif- 
ferent kind of mother!” At the same time, 
I, who know Anna, can very well see how 
she might have spared herself much misery 
and her mother pain. On that particular 
night, for example, she might have stopped 
for a moment in the hall, not to argue out 
the point, for arguments never help, but to 
thank her mother for her thoughtful care! 

How many irritable people do you suppose 
have ever tried a sweet spontaneous “thank 
you,” in emergencies like these? And how 
many irritable people would be left in the 
world, do you think, were the spirit of real 
gratitude more earnestly cultivated? Anna’s 
arms tight round her mother’s neck, and a 
“ What q dear mother you are, always think- 
ing of something for me,” would have spared 
them both great wretchedness. For grati- 
tude, and the expressions which gratitude 
inspires, are like the soft answers which 
turn away wrath. Gratitude is a power in 
itself, with its own strong vibrations, and 
goes out to overcome and to conquer. 

But then, I hear some of you say: But 
then, would Anna have been sincere if she 
had just thanked her mother, taken the scarf, 
and gone off carrying but not wearing it? 
Would she not have been just as disobedient, 
all the worse for being deceitful? This is 
the same old stumbling-block that you people 
who pride yourselves on sincerity are al- 
ways setting up to your own discomfiture. 
Sincerity is one of those pet virtues which 
blind their possessor to the value of every 
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other. It is a cloak too often worn to hide 
a shortcoming. One is rude and impolite 
and boasts, “ Well, anyway I am sincere.” 
Another defends ingratitude in just the same 
fashion, forgetting two things: first, that sin- 
cerity is only of value when it is exercised 
for a virtue, never when it is exercised for 
a fault; second, that the spirit of courtesy 
and gratitude, cultivated for their own 
sakes, and because they are a part of man’s 
obligation to his fellows, may become as sin- 
cere as—nay, even sincerer than—rudeness 
and ingratitude. Real gratitude in Anna 
would have disarmed her mother of all ob- 
jections, for Anna would have taken the 
pains, while thanking her, to say she would 
carry the scarf, and wear it coming home! 
And Anna would then have been sincere. 

Her trouble—though I hate to say it of 
so sweet a girl—lay in her having forgotten 
her manners, the same courteous acknowl- 
edgment of an offer which she would have 
extended to a stranger. She thought, of 
course, that she knew best about wearing the 
lace, and undoubtedly she did, which made 
her chafe over the conflict of opinions. Much 
as she loves her mother, therefore, she will 
go on having just such scenes and just such 
suffering, until she gets down to the root 
of it all in herself. Real gratitude she does 
not possess. Few irritable people do, for 
gratitude implies an instantaneous recog- 
nition of another’s best impulse, and prompt 
courtesy in meeting it. 

Get understanding, then—understanding 
of others, understanding of yourselves. Irri- 
tating circumstances exist in every house- 
hold. There is some one perpetually both- 
ering you about overshoes, insisting that 
they be worn, even when the pavements are 
dry. Some one always ready to tell you at 
table that you have dropped something on 
the front of your. dress. Some one who is 
always forgetting to post letters, who day 
after day will change the books you have 
arranged for reading, or the papers you have 
carefully sorted on your desk. There will al- 
ways be the younger sister who goes off 
with your party gloves, mussing your bureau 
drawers to get them, and leaving you at the 
last moment with nothing to wear. And 
there will be the young brother who insists 
on munching apples when he reads in the 
evening; the child who snuffles; the grand- 
mother who makes a noise over her soup. 
You know better than to do any of these 
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things, and your knowing better makes you 
irritable over their continued commission in 
your presence. You know much better than 
anybody else, about many things, in fact. 
You know how a song should be sung, and 
it irritates you to hear screech 
it. You know how a table ought to be set, 
and you grow impatient when your mother, 
in spite of all you have said, persists in set- 
ting the teaspoons up in a holder. You know 
what the fashion of the day demands in dress, 
and you cannot see why your mother at in- 
opportune moments should keep suggesting 
old-time ideas. You know what 
tion and exactitude your work demands, and 
you fly off at a tangent because she opens 
twenty times a morning to 
ask a needless question. 

Your poor mother is quite bewildered over 
the changes of the day, and really alarmed 
over your mental condition. She confides 
now and then to a. friend that her daughter 
‘ overtired,” or “in a highly wrought nerv- 
so impatient over suggestions that 
She is too loyal, the 
know one mother 


someb« uly 


concentra- 


the door some 


is * 
ous state,” 
she fears to make one. 
dear soul, to say more. I 


who went off to see the doctor about her 
daughter, being sure that some dreadful 
physical malady must be involved. “ Your 


daughter is only suffering from a little bit 
of irritability,” the cheerful doctor said, and 
“a little bit of irritability,” became a 
word in the family. For the comfort of 
other irritable girls I may say that this 
particular daughter finally became her moth- 
er’s special joy, a greater pride and comfort 
than all the other children put together. But 
it was only after the child had learned to 
conquer herself, to face her own weaknesses, 
and out of their conquest to find strength; to 
face her mother’s weaknesses, too, her over- 
anxiety, her ill-timed solicitude, her 
ness to see as she, the daughter, saw, and hon- 


by- 


slow- 


estly facing these, to penetrate farther into 
the hidden that mother’s 
where love was shining. Many girls after 
marriage will do this. By that time they 
have learned and the most 
irritable girls I have known, who have re- 
sented every maternal suggestion when 
young, have become, when married, all ten- 
derness and consideration, turning to their 
mothers for advice. It is to the 
credit of this particular girl that she learned 
her mother’s worth before her own anxieties 
had schooled her into a right appreciation. 


recesses of soul, 


more, some of 


endless 
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Each one of us, then, must do these two 
things: understand and under- 
stand others. - It is not enough to claim the 
right of the individual to ‘ 
fit. It is impertinent to announce that “ my 
mother is behind the times.” None of us 
can grow rightly if we grow rudely, defi- 
antly, wounding unnecessarily, failing in 
kindness and consideration. We may some- 
times have to give pain, as when one changes 
a Church and so offends a parental preju- 
dice. But if conviction be strong, one can- 
not be irritable, the crisis is too vital, and 
it is just because we do lack real conviction 
in any stand we take that we irri- 
table in little things. makes us 
serious. It is when we have only half 
thought out some subject for ourselves that 
we grow irritable, and prove unequal to the 
task of either enlightening those we pain, or 
of steering the bark of our cherished pur- 


ourselves, 


‘grow ” as he sees 


“ 


grow 


Conviction 


poses through distracting shoals. 
We need, I repeat, to understand ourselves, 
just as Anna needed to know how ungrate- 


ful and how unmannerly she was. When 
this understanding comes we learn a great 


truth, that we suffer over our faults because 
alive to them. We 
would not suffer had we not begun to wake. 
Moreover, the very faults which give us the 
greatest distress are those through 
conquest our greatest strength is ready and 
waiting to be accomplished. 


we are beginning to be 


whe se 


Our weaknesses 
need not alarm us if we look at them aright. 
They are like the fingers of angels pointing 
to weak places in our bulwarks, which, our 
energies once intelligently applied, may _ be- 
our stronghold, 
whole problem of self-conquest and develop- 
ment. Let You say 
you love certain people, yet you are irritable 


come greatest solving our 


me make this clearer. 


with them. Why? Because that angelic 
finger is showing you that the very love of 


which you boasted needs perfecting. Once 
perfect this love, and you will find yourself 
fortified above all irritating circumstances. 

But what is it that stands so in your way ? 
Just look for a Though 
you want to make people happy, you are al- 


moment and see. 
ways wanting to do it in your way, not in 
theirs. To be thwarted 
You really do desire that peace and harmony 
should prevail in your environment, but the 


makes you cross. 


first time that things do not go as you want 
them, you are up in arms. This leads you 
to see that, after all, and in spite of your 
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boasted intention, you may be selfish and 
opinionated, impatient of others’ manner of 
doing, that you do demand the sole privilege 
of shining, that you do crave admiration and 
approval, and that it is being brought down 
from the heights to which vanity and self- 
satisfaction have led you, which irritates you 
to such a shocking degree. 

Now the finger of that angel is drawing 
your attention to these very faults, trying 
to make you understand that if you are irri- 
table where you wanted to be tender, it is 
because in reality tenderness might yet be 
made the greatest force in your character. 
If again you are impatient, it is because way 
down inside of you the desire to be toler- 
Look at it 
all in this way, and you will see that even 


ant is waiting to express itself. 


your own irritability, then, can teach you. 
But do not keep your eyes fixed on the dis- 
turbing shortcomings of others. You will 
never outgrow irritability if you do. Re- 
member, too, that vanity is an awful snare 
and causes many a loss of temper. Bear in 
mind, also, that if you complain that your 
mother’s prejudices stand in the way of 
what you call your “right as an individual 
to grow,” you can only claim that right for 
yourself when you allow it in full measure 
to others—and to her! 
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Then that second necessity, understanding 
others. If your mother disturbs you by 
fussing all day, cannot you see that it is be- 
cause she has given her life to thinking 
of others? Why not, then, think for her? 
Your little brother munching his apples at 
night can never be taught better if you are 
impatient, asking your father to send him 
out of the room. How can you expect to 
teach him manners if you have none your- 
self ? Jesides, he is a keen little fellow 
and recognizes your own weakness. Then 
there is grandmother making a noise with 
her soup! You cannot do anything with 
grandmother, cannot teach her, but what 
can she teach you?—grandmother who has 
lived so long and seen so much, whose brain 
is a storehouse of wisdom—grandmother who 
is all this and who irritates with her soup. 

How absurd it all is, anyway, and what a 
waste of energy when we sit down to think. 
Such tragedies about little things, things 
that displease us. There is too much of our- 
selves in it all, though we like to think it 
is too much of others. 

A question of good manners would solve 
most of the difficulty, for good manners 
mean the laying aside of one’s self and the 
cultivation of all that is best in the human 
heart. Why not try good manners, then ? 
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Tity say he has 


Ilis Grandpa’s head; 


ITe has his Grandma’s chin; 


He has the 


blue eyes 


Of his Dad, 
HTis Mother’s pretty skin. 
If all of this be true, alack! 


It is beyond belief 
ITow all the family dote upon 
This wicked little Thief. 
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Mrs. William H. Taft 
MONG the women about whom our in- 
terest centres, in Washington society, 
the First Lady naturally receives the 
meed of her high station. It is too early to 
appreciate Mrs. Taft in the White House, but 
not too soon to prophesy an exceptional social 
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gave fragrance to the social atmosphere per- 
vading the White House while she was its 
guest. She has several times been the guest 
of the White House since then. 

Mrs. Taft had invaluable experience, 
as the First Lady of the Philippines, presid- 
ing at the palace as wife of the Governor. 


too, 




















administration; for Mrs. Taft comes after Manila society is most exacting in etiquette 
intimate association and ethics and a new 
and suggestive experi- } % régime was sure to 
ence better qualify- tempt adverse criti- 
ing her, in advance, cism. But Manilans 
for what is before her are still enthusiastic in 
than has been the good their praise of Mrs. 
fortune of any of her Taft’s administration. 
predecessors. Nor has Will they ever forget 
any of them = sur- the Venetian carnival 
passed her in intel —the last grand recep- 
lectua! cultivation. tion given by the 

When she was Hel- Tafts? The palace 

Herron, of Cincin- gates were closed upon 
nati, Ohio, her father, the street. The guests 
Judge Herron, and all came up the Pasig 
Rutherford B. Hayes River. in gorgeous 
were law partners. gondolas, and were re- 
The intimacy between ceived where the broad 
the families was such stone - steps lead up 
that to the Herron from the water to the 
children it was always ; enormous palace lawn, 
“Uncle Rutherford ’ ae. lying beautifully green 
and “Aunt Lucy,” | «upon the river-bank. 
and when Mr, Hayes See ent ha A wonderful display 
became President it "| of decorated craft, 
brought them close to se % i that. A marvellous il- 
the reality which is so . ‘re aye lumination at night. 
remote from most. A river parade, for the 
During the _ social Copyright, :90y, by Clinedinst. guests assembled on 
height of the admin- MRS. TAFT; THE WIFE OF THE PRESIDENT. the lawn, such as Ma- 


istration, Helen Her- 
ron, a gay and pretty girl of sixteen, was for 
some time a guest at the White House. 
That was a rare régime, the social admin- 
istration of Mrs. Hayes. It lingers in the 
memory of all who knew it, as the unfaded 
flower in a dead bouquet. Many a glance 
backward has instigated a hope that Helen 
Herron Taft will grace her administration 
with some of the delightful incidents which 


nila never dreamed of 
but has talked about incessantly ever 
since. It was all Mrs. Taft’s idea and en- 
gineering; but it was only one of many in- 
cidents which made her social reign a bril- 
liant memory. 

During the last administration, as wife of 
the favorite Cabinet officer, Mrs. Taft had 
no end of opportunity for observation—and 
like all original people she is an excellent 
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observer. To say of her that she is execu- 
tive seems trite and tame to those who know 
her. She is phenomenally executive. She 
forms her own plans, establishes her own 
methods, and in delightful self-reliance per- 
sonally supervises everything till she is sat- 
isfied that those upon whom she wishes to 
depend are fully capable of executing her 
wishes according to the system she inaugu- 
rates. Whatever the White House is, it 
will be Mrs. Taft. 

She is a large woman—much larger than 
she appears beside her colossal husband— 
with dark brown hair that is turning a bit 
gray, and eyes that are quick and confident. 
She speaks rapidly, and speaks French and 
German and Spanish as easily and grace- 
fully as she speaks English. She has read 
and seen pretty much everything in the 
world that is worth absorbing. She has a 
passion for absorbing; but there are two real 
pleasures in which her soul delights—home, 
with her husband and their three children, 
and music. For years she was President of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and 
mainspring of the May Festival, while her 
personal accomplishments are recorded in a 
superb collection of prizes. 


Mrs. Philander Chase Knox 

High in the coterie of social mentors—if 
she choose—there is always a place for the 
wife of the Prime Minister. That Mrs. 
Knox would choose, there never was a doubt 
among those who really knew her. It is not 
that she covets the distinction. Indeed, one 
more devoted to home and its happiness 
could hardly be found. It is simply that 
she understands, appreciates, and is the last 
woman in the world to flinch from duties 
incumbent upon a position which she occu- 
Her beautiful home and the success of 
her domestic life, aided by some overdrawn 
pictures of it, have given the world at large 
the false impression that fruit and flowers 
—the country and the garden—are her ideal. 

It is true that there are great gardens at 
the farm at Valley Forge, where her hus- 
band revels in his fine horses, and it is 
true that Mrs. Knox has frequently been 
seen in the gardéns, sunbonneted and hav- 
ing a fine time. A charming picture she 
makes there, for she is an ideally graceful, 
dainty, charming little woman anywhere— 
small even beside her husband, who falls 
short of five feet eight. She has dark brown 


pies. 
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hair, touched with gray in front, always 
plainly but most becomingly coiffed. She 
has fine hazel eyes, and a soft, low voice. 
But it is also true that Mrs. Knox 
handle horses, or even a big touring-car, as 
dexterously as her husband. She is fond of 
travel, and from her early girlhood, with 
her father, Andrew D. Smith, one of the 
early iron and steel men of Pittsburg, she 
has been indulging the fancy all her life, 
touring Europe several times in an auto- 
mobile. And if the real truth must be told 
at last, notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the contrary, Mrs. Knox is, above 
all, fond of social life. She keenly enjoyed 
her duties as wife of the Attorney-General 
and as wife of the United States Senator, 
and she frankly says that she looks forward 
with pleasure to being the wife of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mrs.’ Knox is always generously cordial 
and gracious, irrespective of the station of 
her guest, and whether in the gardens at 
Valley Forge or under any conditions at 


can 








MRS. 


PHILANDER C. KNOX. 


Washington. She is always an agreeable 
woman to meet—always an attractive pic- 
ture—plainly but perfectly gowned, with an 
unerring taste which has given her the rep- 
utation of being one of the best dressed 
women in Washington. 
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Mrs. James Breck Perkins 

The Congressional Club is a new social 
feature in Washington and no small won- 
der in its way—the way of expansion, sta- 
bility, general popularity, and future pros- 
pects. It is only living its second year, 
but even that is something for Washington, 
the graveyard of clubs. 
It gets more alive 
and stronger with ev- 
ery month. Its rather 
sumptuous home, al- 
most opposite Secre- 
tary Knox’s residence 
on K Street, is already 
a social centre, and 
there is more than 
enough money in the 
treasury for another 
year of life without 
further receipts. It 
is a club without a 
purpose, but to pro- 
mote social inter- 
course and more inti- 
mate acquaintance in 
Washington’s official 
set—at which it is 
accomplishing more 
than if it had es- 
poused a dozen of the 
faney fads. 

It may appear that 
this opening paragraph 
concerns the club and MRS. JAMES 
not Mrs. Perkins. But 
at the present time it is next to impossible 
to speak of Mrs. Perkins, in Washington, 
and not mention the club, or to mention 
the club and not speak of Mrs. Perkins. 
She is the wife of Representative James 
Breck Perkins, of Rochester, New York. 
She was among the energetic few who suc- 
ceeded in founding the club; she was elect- 
ed its first president and recently re-elected 
for another term. She lives, thinks, talks 
the club, and has thrown every energy into 
making a success of it. She has had past 
experience in presiding, having been for 
years President of the Tuesday Musical Club 








of Rochester, and during the twelve years 
of her residence in Washington her home 
has been conspicuous socially. 

Mrs. Perkins is the right one for the place. 
She is all energy, diplomacy, and gentle, but 
commanding leadership. She is a tall, slen- 
der, graceful woman, with a strong, self-re- 
liant face. She has 
light brown hair, quick- 
moving and keen gray 
eyes, and a_ cordial 
smile that serves many 
a good purpose, Con- 
sidering her devotion 
to accomplishing won- 
ders in a social way 
for Washington, it is 
rather surprising to 
hear her say that her 
heart is all on the do 
mestie side; that she 
enjoys best out - of- 
doors, either in travel 
or with nature; but 
this is true. 

When the suffrage 
advocates assailed her 
she replied that if ever 
woman suffrage came 
about in the natural 
course of things and 
new duties devolved 
upon woman, she 
hoped to be able to 


BRECK PERKINS. do her part; but so 


far she felt inclined 
to stand on the other side. 

They make a mistake who think that the 
“ Congressional set” is no longer “ society’ 
in Washington, because, with the expansion 
of the country, there have crept into Con- 
gress members who would not be received in 
“social sets.” It is true that the fact of 
being a Congressman does not alone carry 
the distinction it did. But as Washington 
has been, it is and always will be an official 
city, with the social heights official heights. 
If the Congressional Club is all that its first 
president hopes for it it will prove a social 
power in the capital. 


As 
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N their efforts to keep their children sim- 

ple, modest, and unspoiled, mothers fre- 

quently lay the foundation for a careless 
disregard of personal looks which is disas- 
trous in its results. The vain child will not 
knowingly hazard her good looks, if she is 
warned of the dangers. Her pride is her pro- 
But she who is either lacking in 
vanity or having it sedulously trained out 
of her in the name of modesty and virtue 
will not only fail to make the best of her 
personal appearance, but will yield easily to 
careless and nervous habits which will have 
a lasting effect in marring her looks. A lim- 
ited amount of vanity should be cultivated 
in every child as a safe foundation for self- 
and a pyOper valu- 
ation of her rightful heritage of fair looks, 
as a means for making others happy as well 
as herself. Most of us have outgrown the 
old Puritanical doctrine that beauty is of the 
devil, and have come to count it among the 
greatest of God-given blessings. A few only 
appreciate that blessing sufficiently at a time 
when safeguards are easy, and begin the strug- 


tection. 


respect, self-confidence, 


gle to retain it only when it is going or gone. 
We can all think of the things we did or 
did not do, the precautions we did not take 
against wear and tear, the care we neglected 
needed, the habits and tastes 
we indulged in all to no good, and yet few 


to give when 
of us urge the importance of these precau- 
tions upon our children while there is still 
time. There are more dangerous character- 
istics to encourage in children than pride, if 
it is properly directed. She who fears van- 
ity and preaches the unworthiness of per- 
sonal beauty and the sinfulness of giving it 
thought and the 
weapon she has in her warfare against care- 


care, destroys strongest 
lessness in personal appearance and the nerv- 
ous habits to which children are prone. “ If 
one has only to be good, if one’s looks do not 
matter, why bother to stand straight or to 
All of 
these duties are so annoying in the busy life 
of childhood with all waiting 
to be conquered and so much more dirt sure 


keep one’s clothes and hair neat 2” 


out-of-doors 


Jby M. 3%. Darris 

to take the place of the old. Being neat and 
clean and straight as a part of the general 
necessity of being good lacks entirely the in- 
terest of being clean and straight with the 
fascinating prospect of being beautiful like 
pretty Aunt Nell or Cousin Ruth. Given an 
attractive ideal to work for, all is changed. 

The ill-effects resulting in a little excessive 
vanity in a child by teaching her that she 
must look her prettiest and best as well as 
act her best, must surely be less disastrous 
than those resulting in careless.habits lead- 
ing by quick and easy stages to slovenliness. 
The habit of bathing and 
dressing develops with remarkable rapidity, 
and is very difficult to break after the days 
of ehildhood are passed. The obvious duties 
may be attended to, but it is easy to neglect 
the details and difficult to appreciate their 
importance unless training in childhood has 
forced them into the list of instructive good 
habits that demand attention. The lustreless, 
untidy hair, the ill-shaped, ragged nails, the 
spotted, dusty gown, and the gaping placket 
all tell the tale of a childhood in which 
personal appearance was given a very low 
Of little comparative importance dur- 
ing the playtime of life, the time is bound 
when these unattractive 
of careless habits will be the cause, whether 
recognized or not, of a loss of admiration, 
love, and influence. 

Habits derived from a Puritanical 
look can become an almost equally unfair 
burden for children to carry through life. 
Mothers who are distressingly practical and 
hygienic, who train their children to be im- 
maculately neat and but discourage 
all the so-called vanities, send their children 
forth into a beauty-loving world at a decid- 
ed disadvantage. They have worn 
coming gowns so long that they do not know 


carelessness in 


value. 


to come evidences 


out- 


clean, 


unbe- 


how to select becoming colors and materials, 
nor how to wear them when they get them, 
hairdressing is to them a mystery, and shoes 
that are both hygienic and attractive a seem 
ing impossibility. 
teries of making 


If they can learn the mys- 
the most of their good 
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looks before all traces of the good looks have 
vanished, they are very fortunate. To them 
the lost possibilities of youth will always seem 
especially bitter. 

Mothers try to shirk the responsibility of 
the nervous habits formed by their children. 
They say that they will outgrow them in 
time, and that they cannot break them of 
them, but it is usually because they do not 
seriously try or appreciate the necessity of 
doing so. If the child had formed the habit 
of lying, means would quickly be found for 
breaking her of it, but because the nervous 
tricks of twisting the face, biting the nails, 
ete., only affect her looks, not her morals, the 
efforts made to stop it are only half-hearted. 
The child is allowed to waken to a bitter 
repentance of these seemingly innocent hab- 
its only when she discovers the unfortunate 
results in after years. It is only natural that 
any child should find it impossible to believe 
that lasting harm can come to the nails 
which grow out so rapidly after being bitten 
repeatedly to the quick, or that the smooth, 
fresh skin of her face which she twists and 
turns in numberless contortions can ever 
show disagreeable signs of its continuous ac- 
tivity. She can see no wrinkles, and secretly 
believes that there will never be any, and if 
there are that it will be when she is very 
old and will not care, in that far-distant 
period of old age when wrinkles ought to 
come. She cannot be expected to foresee fu- 
ture results if her mother does not. Youth 
seems everlasting to her. The mother should 
realize, if her child does not, that nails re- 
peatedly bitten in childhood grow into very 
ugly shapes and are frequently so sensitive 
that they are covered with white spots most 
of the time. When a young girl begins to 
appreciate the beauty of a well-kept hand she 
understands the importance of the shape of 
her nails, and how impossible it is to coun- 
teract the evil that has been done in biting 
them as a child. 

A twitching face will show lines at a very 
early age. Squinting and frowning leave 
their ineradicable marks, and a face that is 
contorted while speaking cannot long retain 
its beauty. When the lips have been bitten 
the shape of the mouth is spoiled. When the 
front hair is continually twisted on the fin- 
gers its growth is stopped. 

All of these habits ‘have a definite cause; 
most of them are the outlet of a nervous 
tension ard the evidence of a condition 


which should not be allowed to continue. 
The mother who nags at her child to stop 
twitching her face, wiggling her feet, or 
biting her nails without any effort to relieve 
the tension which drives her to it need not 
hope for success. The child does not bite 
her nails or twitch her face as a pleasant 
pastime. She does not do it because she 
loves it, but because some force within her 
drives her to do something. Let the mother 
realize that this mischief-making, impelling 
force is nerves, and that the quicker she con- 
quers them with the assistance of a doctor 
the easier she will make it for her child to 
overcome the habits coming from them; 
that although it is necessary to make the 
child realize that she must use all the self- 
control she has to give up the habit, she must 
not be unjustly burdened with all the re- 
sponsibility. The greater part of it is the 
mother’s. These nervous habits should serve 
as danger signals, warning her of a condi- 
tion that may develop even more serious re- 
sults than the destruction of beauty. 

For the .wactive child a very effective form 
of punishment lies in the truth itself, the 
conclusion that whenever she bites her nails, 
or indulges in other similar habits, she is 


sick and must be put to bed with the offend- 


ing hands tied or bandaged. If that cannot 
be done, supply the small hands with some 
healthy activity to use up the surplus nerv- 
ous force. If a habit is to be cured, the 
method taken must be severe, and it must be 
started before the habit has become fixed. 
Constant nagging will ‘be of little avail. It 
arouses irritation and a sense of injustice, 
and will end in driving the offender to con- 
cealment and deception. The punishment 
should be adapted to the child, but it should 
be unyielding. The child herself should be 
shown vivid illustrations of the results of her 
indulgence, if possible, so that her pride will 
assist her self-control. 

Every child, as she develops an apprecia- 
tion of the value of her claim to beauty, how- 
ever slight it may be, will be thankful to 
parents who have appreciated it and taught 
her to do so, who have taught her the means 
of preserving it, and restrained her from 
habits that would have ruined it. It is a 
precicus possession. that few value highly 
enough. It stands for self-respect, love, pow- 
er, and happiness for others. It cannot be 
bought, and it is with infinite difficulty that 
any of it can be regained once it is lost. 
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EWELRY has become a necessary in- 
cident of the modern costume. Its 


changes of fashion are watched with in- 


LYDIA LE BARON WALKER 


and necklace match in color makes a pleas- 
ing ensemble. Bracelets are not so popular as 
they have been; yet they need not be quite 
abandoned. Worn 
or with short-sleeved evening dress, they are 
certainly in good form. 


over long sheer sleeves, 





terest. Contemporary jewellers cater not 
alone to the wealthy, but bring artistic or- 
naments within reach —__ om 

of the average purse. 


Good styles can always 
be found in inexpensive 
productions, and the 
woman of taste is quick 
to detect them. 

The season’s jewelry 
presents some interest- 
ing phases. Ancient 
and Oriental motifs in- 
spire a large number of 
designs. Talismanic 
and symbolic impulses 
are also felt. Periodic 
jewelry still follows the 
Directoire style, though 











“ Shirtwaist rings,” 
generally of silver hold- 
ing some semi-precious 
stone, are both pretty 
and inexpensive. They 
are adapted to the in- 
formal dress of sum- 
mer. Among the new 
brooches are dragon- 
flies, whose long sinu- 
ous bodies are of semi- 
precious with 
the enamel. 
Tiny straw hats of fine- 
ly woven gold 
wreaths of 


stones 
wings of 


have 
ename! 











already undergoing daisies or sprays of 
modifications. Some seed-pearl flowers. 
characteristic features The fashion of wear- 
of Directoire style are ing the hair in Grecian 
tassels, fringes, baya- style introduces new 
dere chains, and jew- coiffure ornaments. 
elled girdles with trail- The hairdresser’s skill 
ing ends. Jet and is required at first to 
amber jewelry is in- adjust some of these 
creasing in favor. Mo- creations. Monogram 
tifs from nature are barettes are something 
conspicuous; this is no- new. Back-combs have 
ticeable in the ‘use of their fancy tops hinged, 
animals and _ insects, allowing them to be 
and in the free use of worn like a _ coronet. 
leaf and vine. The ornament _illus- 
When considering } trated may be worn 
particuiar kinds of equally well in three 
jewelry we find ear- A PIECE OF SYMBOLIC JEWELRY. different ways: encir- 


rings are much worn. 

Piercing the ears is now unnecessary, as a 
wire loop holds the orriament in place. The 
long drop is the favorite type of earring. 
Pear-shaped pearls or jewels, or strands of 
platinum threaded with diamonds and pearls, 
are fashionable. Having earrings, brooch, 


cling the Psyche knot 

in place of a barette, flat on the crown of 

the head like a bandeau, and standing like : 

coronet. Both coronets and tiaras will be 

much worn by those who are fortunate 
enough to possess them. 

It is to be decidedly a season of necklaces. 
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The latest thing is a combination of Diree- 
toire chain aud la Valliére. The unique 
feature is the chain connecting the ends of 
the necklace. It is a few inches above’ the 
fringed or tasselled ends of the chain, and 
has an ornament or stone introduced in the 
centre. This conception of a necklace is ef- 
fective when carried out in pearls or gold 





DRAGON-FLY PINS. 


ONE OF THE NEW 


beads.. Ribbons, apparently woven of gold, 
are the newest idea in chains. While still 
displayed, the demand for the pure la Val- 
liére is diminishing. Long chains, too, are 
losing ground, but, coiled twice or three 
times about the throat, they serve as neck- 
laces.. Dog collars are firmly established in 
favor and they are unusually high. Lock- 
ets, too, are on the crest of the wave of pop- 
ularity, and crosses, especially small ones, 
are again being worn. 

Watches this season are more beautiful 
than ever, far too handsome to lie hidden 
in a pocket or tucked under a belt. Marvels 
of the watchmaker’s skill are the new locket- 
watches. They are so thin one wonders “ how 
the wheels go round.” There is no stem at 
the top, only the locket ring. In some mod- 
els a tiny button, at the lowest curve of the 
case, serves as the stem for winding, and also 
for setting the hands. When worn they are 
lockets to all appearances, but when turned 
over the open face of the watch is disclosed. 
The name “locket-watch” indicates how it 
is worn. It is fashionable to wear any small 
thin watch on a locket-chain. Fobs are dis- 
appearing, but watch-pins are inf demand. 
The pins are apt, however, to pull the sheer 
fabric of blouses, which is not the case with 
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the locket-chain. Watech-chains, long enough 
to allow the watch to slip under the belt, are 
sometimes made of black moiré ribbon with 
gold, silver, or jewelled intro- 
duced at intervals. These ornaments may 
be transferred to ribbons in harmony with 


ornaments 


any costume. 
We have become accustomed to this idea 
of gems matching the color of the toi- 
lette. A later fancy is to have the colors 
blend. The stone need not match the 
dress, but there must be a light in it that 
does. Varicolored stones, pearls, and es- 
pecially opals lend themselves readily to 
this fashion. 
Referring to the ancient impulse, we 
find Egyptian motifs continue prominent. 
A popular fancy is for the searab pivot 
ring. When reversed a crest or mono- 
gram is found cut on the under side. Its 
faithful reproduction of an Egyptian sig- 
net ring gives it an historic interest. The 
collarette illustrated furnishes a good ex- 
ample of what to look for in the best 
Egyptian jewelry, as it is one of the 
most notable creations of modern times. 
The searab, the asp, the archaic key, the 
vulture, the sun’s rays, the royal oval 
fundamental characteristics of Egyptian art. 
While the 
trend of coming 
jewelry is tow- 
ard lighter and 
more dainty ef- 
fects, heavy, 
old - fashioned 
ornaments will 
continue in 
vogue. The 
cameo, however, 
has reached its 
zenith. Heir- 
looms and treas- 
ures of the jew- 
el-casket will be 
in evidence, and 
happy are the 


all are 





possessors of 
such. It is well 
to remember in THE LOCKET-WATCH. 


this connection 
that a handsome piece of jewelry is always 
a prize and a delight. Unless extreme in 
character, it may be worn, upon appropriate 
occasions, regardless of prevailing styles. 

In considering the talismanie and sym- 
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bolic, we come .to jewelry with a meaning. 
There is a distinct trend in this direction, 
although conservative jewellers are reluctant 
to adopt what may prove only a passing fad. 
This type of jewelry, however, has a clien- 





THE COMBINATION BARETTE AND CORONET. 


tele among automobilists, wronauts, travel- 
lers, sportsmen, and the like. The swastika, 
the tomoye, medals engraved with phrases 
from the Koran, ete., are credited with a 
talismanie power of warding off misfortune. 
Repugnant images of sacrificial deities and 
queer images of gods are worn as mascots. 
The scaly snake is supposed to carry an 
occult blessing. Symbolism is the very es- 
sence of mourning jewelry. Heart-shaped 
lockets and rings with mottoes engraved on 
them are held in high esteem. Some of the 
lockets open only when a secret spring is 
touched. Betrothal and wedding rings are 
notable forms of symbolic jewelry. Many of 
the old superstitions attached to these rings 
are held to-day. Time was when a physi- 
cian could be distinguished by the ring he 
wore on the third finger of the left hand. 
The doctor’s ring is made to-day. One em- 
inent manufacturer makes an especial line 
of symbolic rings—doctors’, lawyers’, mer- 
chants’, college, and fraternity rings, ete. 
They are classic in design. It will be seen 
that there is a legitimate class of talismanic 
and symbolic jewelry beyond the pale of the 
freakish. 

The craze in hat-pins has two phases—the 
costly and the inexpensive. There seems to 
be no limit to the money that can be expend- 
ed upon them if one chooses the costly kind. 
Orchids with drops of diamond dew glisten- 
ing on them’ are charming. Flowers cut 
from shell have diamond or pearl centres. 
Calla lilies of gold and white enamel with 
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stamens of baroque pearls are beautiful. 
The constantly growing custom of removing 
the hat in places of amusement, however, 
causes many pins to be lost. Consequently 
some ladies prefer inexpensive ones. Dia- 
mond chips embedded in_ tortoise 
shell and mother-of-pearl covered 
with a network of gold lace are 
counted simple hat-pins! Such are 
our. modern ideas of simplicity. Pins 
with large ball heads are set with 
lapis lazuli, turquoise, tourmalines, or 
other semi-precious stones. 

There is a distinct tendency toward 
reviving enamel. Metal-workers have 
been putting so many rich color tones 
in their gold finish as to largely 
supplant enamel. Master decorators, 
however, use enamel invariably when- 
ever it helps develop their scheme of 
embellishment. It is, to them, as 
the pigment to the painter, producing re- 
sults like the rare colorings of the old mas- 
ters. Translucent enamel is, naturally, pre- 





ONE OF THE NEW NECK CHAINS. 


ferred. Approximating the shade of the stone 
with that of the enamel is a favorite plan 
when both are combined in one ornament. 
This treatment is impressive when applied 
to black opals. The best examples of enamel 
just at present are those seen on watches. 

Lace jewelry is one of the latest Parisian 
fancies. It is quite unique. What the lace- 
makers are doing with thread, the jewellers 
are doing with strands of platinum. 
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LD age is a tiresome affair at best, but 
() frequently it is so much more tire- 

some than it need be. It seems to 
me every whit as improvident to neglect to 
store up interests and occupations for old 
age as to fail to store up money. Not but 
what everybody has a nostrum, but the ad- 
vice is discouragingly general and presup- 
poses a degree of moral excellence which most 
persons have failed to attain—and if you 
have not attained it beforehand, old age is 
not a good time to begin. Once in a great 
while, to be sure, somebody of a practical 
turn of mind comes along and says that we 
should be educated for old age just as care- 
fully as for the other periods of our lives, 
and makes a few suggestions as to cultiva- 
ting fads and keeping up an interest in “ the 
newer life of the day,” but for the most part 
the prescriptions are fairly summed up in 
Aldrich’s fine sentence, “ To keep the heart 
unwrinkled, to be hopeful, kindly, cheerful, 
reverent.” 

This rings out bravely and sounds easy— 
while one is young; but it assumes not only 
a lifelong training in those virtues, but a 
high degree of self-control, and those of us 
who have had much intercourse with old age 
know that among its sad infirmities one of 
the saddest is a lapse in the power of self- 
control. When the things you like to do 
fail you, when you cannot read all the 
evening or embroider all the morning, be- 
cause if you do not take care of your eyes 
they bid fair not to last as long as you do; 
when you are not nearly so active on your 
feet as you have been and cannot walk your 
five or ten miles a day; when you are per- 
haps a trifle hard of hearing; when your 
familiar friends are dropping off one by one, 
leaving you lonely, and when you are no 
longer first in any one’s affections; when, 
in short, you are old, and time hangs heavy 
on your hands and the grasshopper is a bur- 
den, and you find yourself growing a little 
irritable and the least bit suspicious—then it 
is that you ought to have an absorbing oceu- 
pation, and by all means one which makes 





you independent of your family. Don’t 
stake your all on children or grandchildren. 
They have their absorbing occupations, and 
you will all love one another better if you, 
too, have a life of your own. Moreover, you 
can in this way conquer old age in more 
ways than one, for science tells us that we 
can literally keep our brains from growing 
old if we have the will to do so. 

Let us, then, particularize a little. Per- 
sonally I am only interested in the pursuits 
of feminine old age, but in that direction I 
have studied the subject somewhat. My own 
foible, however, is extreme forehandedness. 
Always I have got into bed at night with the 
word “to-morrow” on. my lips, and so, at a 
time of life when the pleasures of youth had 
lost neither their savor nor their seemliness, 
I began to prepare with some detail for old 
age. I had no intention of failing for lack 
of variety of occupation. There would al- 
ways be reading, of course, but I had seen 
that eyesight might fail, and, besides, a per- 
son cannot read all the time. There was my 
delightful garden, but there would be long 
winters, and one cannot pore over even the 
most attractive florists’ catalogues during 
quite a whole winter. I took kindly to knit- 
ting and, deciding that one must become ex- 
pert while one could still see to pick up 
stitches, I started off at a great rate with 
my long needles and skeins of wool. And I 
learned to play whist. Said I, with my knit- 
ting and my whist I shall be fortified against 
ennui; and all the better if I can keep 
enough eyesight to read as well. But after 
my nimble fingers had made innumerable 
bedroom socks for old age, blankets for in- 
fancy, and scarlet jerseys for athletic youth, 
knitting palled on me, and I threw aside 
needles and wool. 

And then, after attaining such fair profi- 
ciency in my game of whist that even dupli- 
cate whist had no terrors for me, it went out 
of fashion and bridge came in; while about 
the same time a turn of fate took away my 
old, beloved garden and left me small hope of 
a new one. And now old age is peering 
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over the horizon and all my preparations are 
to make over again.. One might think that I 
would be discouraged. Not in the least. For, 
after all, I have cultivated adaptability, and 
what better provision for old age can there 


be than that? There are other pursuits. 
Many persons find enduring pleasure in the 
woman’s club—the sort that flourishes in 
small towns and country villages. Myself, I 
think it an arduous affair, well suited to ac- 
tive middle-age. I once visited a city where 
there were forty-eight women’s clubs and any 
one who belonged to a club at all belonged to 
at least half a dozen. What with the clubs 
devoted to charitable purposes and _ those 
whose object was education and literary en- 
deavor, not to speak of the frequent business 
meetings of all of them, their members lived 
lives of great activity, requiring a generous 
endowment of physical strength. 

As an interest for old age the “ patriotic 
society ” has its advantages. Besides an in- 
termittent sense of the importance of its 
raison d’étre it brings much pleasant com- 
panionship and many agréeable little jour- 
neys, and does something to counteract sec- 
tional narrowness. The officers do all the 
work and they can be of a suitable age for 
their labors. When you have grown old in 
the service you are made an honorary officer 
and are treated like a queen. I was about 
to say that the patriotic society was a good 
thing if you did not take it too seriously, 
but—as an interest—I suppose it is all the 
better if you do take it seriously. 

To return to one of my own lost pursuits; 
a garden is surely one of the best of re- 
sourees. Even if you have not cared for it 
in your earlier years you may learn to love it 
now, for a love of nature sometimes develops 
when the egotism of youth has lapsed; while 
if it has ever interested you it will do so 
more and more. My memory holds a pic- 
ture of a little lady who had lived in the 
same garden for fifty years. It was a per- 
ennial joy to her, but the season of roses 
was her favorite time. Every morning then 
she took her basket and scissors and went out 
to pick a nosegay, always visiting last of all 
the old white rosebush which had flourished 
ever since the garden had been hers. During 
that month of roses she felt less than at any 
other time the burden of her years. 

But there is another pursuit which is far 
and away beyond all these things—games 
or gardens, knitting, clubs or patriotic so- 
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cieties. If you have a little gift of writing 
you have a resource against all ennui—l 
had almost said, against all ills. Cultivate it 
with all your might. Cultivate your powers 
of imagination, reflection, observation; and 
cultivate your style with unceasing indus- 
try. Make it a race with old age. You will 
find your wits so sharpened, your interest 
so enlivened, that senile decay won’t have 
half a chance at you. Your very digestion 
will improve. So will your temper. Are 
you inclined to think that the young people 
are a trifle unsympathetic, that they judge 
you by your wrinkled face and not by your 
unwrinkled heart? Go to your desk and 
write about youth. Get its point of views 
Don’t try to show that you understand it 
better than it understands itself, but as it 
anderstands itself. In short, be as young as 
you say you feel! You will find it a most 
diverting exercise; and what need you care 
then for your wrinkles or for the limita- 
tions of Jack or Laura? You are trium- 
phant. Some day it may occur to you to 
read aloud to Laura a. little tale in which you 
have depicted her exactly as she sees herself. 
You think to surprise her by your sympa- 
thetic insight, but it is you who get the sur- 
prise, after all. Laura accepts her own por- 
trait as a matter of course. Naturally she is 
like that. Most girls are. But she puts her 
finger on the sketch of yourself which mod- 
estly occupies a corner of the picture—your- 
self as she sees you, be it understood. “ But 
if you see how those little ways appear,” says 
Laura, sternly, “ why do you have them?” It 
is delightful, that! 

And so, when all is said, you want to eculti- 
vate a few fads and a large adaptability; for 
it is not those especial pursuits which you 
need so much as the power of turning with 
fresh interest to new ones. That, we are 
told, is not easy. “To most people,” says one 
writer, “old age brings such a decay of the 
spirit of enterprise, such a reluctance to es- 
say untried paths, that it is hard to take up 
even a new parlor game.” But another, a 
man who stands on the solid ground of phys- 
iology, heartens us with these words: “ One 
other thing the will can do which is of wel- 
come import. ... The Will says to Age: ‘ You 
must spare whatever brain there be where I 
remain in force. Do what you like with bone, 
muscle, or anything else about your victims, 
. . . but the brain where I work shall always 
remain young!’ ” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY MARTHA CUTLER 


farmhouse, with its guarding elm trees 

and neatly kept paths bordered with box, 
stood well back from the road on the crest 
of a low, steep hill, and was a landmark from 
the surrounding valleys and even to the foot- 
hills beyond. In the old days all the farm- 
ers rested their horses after the long climb 
up the hill, and at the present time chauf- 
feurs often find that even if the car makes 
the summit some tinkering is necessary be- 
fore they can speed on to the next village, 
some five miles away. So, as when formerly 
the farmers while breathing their horses 
would talk with the 
owner of the house, now 
while - the chauffeurs 
were making repairs 
the occupants of the 
motors, attracted by the 
charm of the old place, 
would ask permission 
to wander about the 
paths or come up on 
to the wide porch to 
get a better view of 
the distant mountains. 
The owners were’ two 
sisters who “worked 

A HOSPITABLE SIGN. out” the farm to a 

neighbor, but this 
brought them only a small income, and the 
question as to what they were to do to in- 
crease it was gravely considered by tliem. 
Then the problem was solved. 

One day a party of motorists, whose car 
refused the last reach of the hill,. left it 
there to the importunings of the chauffeur 
while they made their way to the farm- 
house to await its pleasure. “ May we rest 
here till our car is ready, and would it be 
possible for us to have some milk?’ asked 
one of the ladies of the two sisters who 
came out on the porch as they saw the party 
approaching. “And would you bring it to 


| came about in this way. The old white 
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us out here?” she continued. “We want to 
enjoy this beautiful view from your porch.” 
One of the sisters bade them be seated on 


the side benches of the porch while the other 
went for the milk. She soon returned, bring- 
ing glasses on a tray and the milk in an old- 
fashioned blue-and-white china pitcher, and, 
best of ‘all, a plate of fresh hot gingerbread. 
The party had refreshed themselves, the en- 
eouraging honk-honk from the machine an- 
nounced its willingness to go on, and so, 
after thanking their hostesses and paying for 
the refreshments, they sped on their way to 
tell their different friends of the attractive 
little farmhouse at the top of the hill where 
one could have such good things to eat and 
at the same time enjoy a beautiful view. 
The experience taught the sisters what could 
be done, and a little later, when their young 
niece came home from college, they talked 
the project over and she at once recognized 
the possibilities of the scheme of making the 
farmhouse a tea-house for motor parties. 
She, however, made some suggestions in the 
way of utilizing to the best advantage all 
the china, old furniture, and such things 
which the house afforded, and it was not long 
before it became well known and largely 
patronized. 

These are some of the things that they did, 
and they are so simple that any who wish 
to do so will be able to follow the example 
of these sisters. It is one of the promising 
industries for women, for the use of motor- 
cars is becoming almost universal, and speed- 
ing along through the fresh air whets the 
appetites of the riders, while the chance to 
have a cup of tea at an old farmhouse, rather 
than at the average road-house, makes a 
strong appeal. 

The first thing was to have a sign which 
would attract the attention of the motorists, 
and one of the quaint swinging sign-boards, 
such as is seen before the English inns, was 
soon contrived and hung by wrought-iron 
chains from a bending bough of a tree which 
stood in front of the house. The lettering 
upon the board was in the ordinary block 
letter, but it was the tale it told that caught 
the eye of the hungry traveller—Tea House. 
Then the next thing was to make ready “the 
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Again, at 


for possible guests. 
the suggestion of their niece, this room was 
stripped of all unnecessary ornaments. 


best parlor” 


Sim- 
ple muslin curtains hung at the windows, 
and it was this young girl’s daily practice 
to open the shutters and windows every 
morning in order to fill the room with the 
sunshine and fragrance of the air in the 
early hours. Above the mantel hung an old 
gold-framed mirror. Along the length of 
the high white mantel-shelf stood a row of 
brass candlesticks with pretty yellow and 
green paper candle-shades, ready to be 
placed upon the tea-tables in the late after- 
noon if the motorists arrived at the be, 
ginning of dusk. Jetween two windows 
shelves of pine were built and painted white. 
On these were placed all the 
old china the house afforded; 
there were numerous pieces of 
the old blue-and-white willow- 
ware pattern, which in time 
the sisters sold to some of their 
who hailed the 
chance to find such treasures. 

When their own supply was 
gone they suggested to their 
neighbors that they would be 
glad to place upon these shelves 
any china they cared to part 
with and sell it as they had 
their own. The commission 
the sisters received was the cus- 
tomary ten per cent. of the 
they benefited them- 
selves as well as their friends. 
Later, in addition to the old 
china, mahogany, bits of pew- 
ter, old prints, and such things 
were to be found in the house, 
and the sale of these netted for 
them and their neighbors a 
goodly sum. At first the tables 
and chairs which were already 
in the room were allowed to 
remain as they were, but later 
this furniture was made to be 
more in harmony with the 
room by painting it white, ex- 
cepting the old mahogany 
pieces. The carpet was taken 
up, the floor painted a-dark gray, 
carpet-rugs, which both sisters were skilful 
in making, looked most attractive on the 
floor; so attractive, indeed, that purchasers 
were easily found for them—they had wisely 


customers, 


stele, so 


and the 





made them in the two tolors, green and 
white and yellow and white—and these too 
were sold as in the case of the china. Then 
the daily became so numerous that 
they had to abandon the rug-making them- 
selves and again depend upon their neigh- 
bors to keep them supplied, and thus a mar- 
ket was secured for the rug-makers of the 
community. 

The paper on the wail had a white ground 
with stripes of green and yellow flowers. 
The niece brought from college with her tall 
green vases (she had bought them for thirty- 
five and fifty cents, she confided to her 
aunts), which she placed here and there on 
the tables and shelves. These she kept filled 
with either yellow flowers, such as the yellow 
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THE GARDEN TEA-ROOM. 

fleur-de-lis, coryopsis, golden-glow, or the 
yellow daisies, just as their season of bloom- 
ing came by, or else with bunches of box, 
which she skilfully clipped from some over- 
grown bushes in the corner of the garden. 
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It is worthy of note that this color scheme 
of green, white, and yellow was to be found 
on the old sign-board before the house. The 
board was painted yellow with a white bor- 
der and the lettering was in green. The 
stove which stood in the “best parlor” was 
taken out, and the fireboard in the mantel 
removed; there a fireplace of sufficient depth 
was revealed, so that it was easy to arrange 
for a wood fire. There were no fire-irons, 
but the college girl’s ingenuity was equal 
to the demand, and it was but a short time 
after that the village blacksmith, under her 
direction, took four horse-shoes, fastened 
them two and two together in an upright 
position, one above the other, and soldered 
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them on to bars of iron, after which they 
were carefully painted black. They made 
most attractive andirons. Wood, of course, 
was to be had in abundance, and the wood 
fires at the old farmhouse became one of its 
real attractions, but the andirons were never 
to be purchased. 

Se much for the arrangements of the room. 
But a little description of the way the re- 
freshments were served and the variety of 
them may be helpful to others who mean to 
establish automobile tea-rooms. At first the 
sisters kept on hand only tea, coffee, choco- 
late, bread and butter, and milk. The butter 
was fresh—that is, unsalted—and made every 
day, and the niece showed the way to have 
very thin bread-and-butter sandwiches made, 
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and how the crust must be cut off, and that 
the sandwiches looked better when cut in a 
triangle. Their experience in the beginning 
was that a greater quantity of milk than any- 
thing else was sold. For this they charged 
five cents a glass. But they were so careful 
about the tea, buying only the best Ceylon, 
orange pekoe, and English breakfast tea, 
and by having it ready in little cheese-cloth 
bags, which could be dropped into the tea- 
kettle and boiling water poured upon them, 
that the tea soon became very popular. This 
method of preparing tea took but a little 
time, and therefore it was always fresh and 
very satisfactory. The charge for a pot of 
tea, with cream, sugar, and bread-and-butter 
sandwiches for one person was 
fifteen cents; for two, twenty- 
five cents. The tea and cups 
and saucers were brought to 
the tables on small white 
enamelled trays. These were 
easily kept clean and did not 
require tray-cloths, which 
would have been an addition- 
al expense. To obviate the 
expense of laundry-work a 
supply of Chinese paper nap- 
kins was kept on hand in 
place of the ordinary linen. 
A little experience soon 
showed that Saturday and 
Sunday were the great days 
for motorists, so they found 
it well to provide in addition 
cookies, cake, and the hot 
gingerbread which had first 
won such favor for them, and 
this last finally became quite 
a feature of the place. The charge for the 
cake was ten cents per person. It was rather 
difficult to make the demand and supply uni- 
form, and by the late afternoon on Satur- 
days and Sundays the supply sometimes ran 
short, but not often. Then great care was 
used about not preparing too large a quan- 
tity if these days were stormy. In this way 
the sisters rarely made a loss, and the farm 
tea-room proved an excellent source of rev- 
enue. The feature of serving tea out-of- 
doors was a fine success, for this foreign 
fashion is becoming, happily, more general 
here. 
The question of tables was for a time se- 
rious. To have tables at once attractive, 
yet hardy enough to endure bad weather, 
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seemed: impossible at ing boughs of the old elms, and a number of 
first. Tables light ordinary garden benches were kept there ready 
enough in weight for use. It was just a happen-so that the 
and not too expen- surroundings of this particular farmhouse 
sive, which could be were so attractive, and while doubtless they 
carried in and out of contributed to the pleasure of the casual 
the house at will, guest, the success of the tea-room was ex- 
were finally arranged plained by the simple good taste which was 
by a novel device of exhibited in all the appointments, and that 
the ingenious niece. the food was not elaborate, but served with 
She purchased two just the touch of daintiness that is always 
sizes of sugar-barrel found when it is the work of a gentlewoman. 
a tops measuring twen- The constantly increasing number of motor- 
HANGING FROM A TREE. ty-four inches in ists who are lured to take long rides, bofh 
’ diameter and the _ by the better roads which all the States are 
next size smaller. The carpenter was bidden providing, and also by the road maps which 
to procure four pine sticks well planed, an are now being issued 
inch wide and twenty-eight inches in length. by various State au- 
One end of these sticks, at equal intervals, tomobile associa- 
he nailed to the under side of the largest top tions, makes it a fair 
near the rim, held in place by smaller sticks inference that these 
of the same width, which were nailed diag- farm tea-rooms for 
onally from the sticks to the cover. Near automobilists offer 
the foot the long sticks were nailed to an admirable oppor- 
f the edges of the smaller top, and im- tunity to establish 
mediately a two-shelved table was complete. a successful indus- 
The table was painted green, and was then try for women, and 
ready for use. It could be easily carried in it is one of the very 
and out of the house by the handle, which few which do not 
is always found in a sugar-barrel top, it will require a large out- 
be recalled, and is made by the cutting out lay in the beginning. 
of the wood at the centre, with an iron cup These road maps, ob- 
fastened to the under side. So five or six of tainable upon appli- A SUGGESTIVE SIGN. 
these tables were made and kept in the entry cation to the differ- 
out of the reach of bad weather, and were ent drganizations, point out the main arter- 
available at any moment when the fancy of ies of travel from the great cities. The 
a motorist demanded tea in the garden rather practical method of watching the daily pass- 
tharf in the sitting-room. The cost of each ing of cars and estimating how numerous 
tea-table was less than eighty cents. they are will furnish the information the 
The side benches on the old porch gave a housewife needs who has in mind to convert 
chance for tea to be served there, but usually her farmhouse into one of these attractive 
the wish seemed to be to have the tables automobile tea-houses. With a little courage 
carried out on to the lawn under the spread- 
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success is probable. 
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" OW can I entertain my friends when 
ial my husband’s income is so small that 
we both find it hard to keep within 

our means ?” 

This is a practical question which many 
“American women ask themselves to-day. 
Little Mrs. Smith reads in the morning paper 
of Mrs. Van Diamond’s gorgeous ball the 
night before, when the cotillion favors were 
of gold and silver and the flowers cost a 
small fortune—ten or twenty thousand dol- 
lars, who can say how much? There.is no 
particular limit to human folly when people 
undertake to vie with one another in ex- 
travagance and ostentation. 

Mrs. Smith lays the paper down with a 
sigh and says to herself, “ What is the use of 
our attempting to entertain when everything 
is.done on such an expensive scale?” Mrs. 
Smith forgets, in her great American pas- 
sion for “doing things like other people,” 
that Mrs. Van Diamond and her set are but 
a handful, a few thousands at most out of a 
population of ninety millions. Their enter- 
tainments are chronicled with a fanfare of 
journalistic trumpets, just as a_ theatrical 
pageant or any other fine show would be. 
But none of us would think of foregoing 
the duty and pleasure of hospitality because 
a beautiful pantomime was going on at the 
theatre. Why should we be disturbed by the 
costly balls and dinners of multimillionaires ? 
Doubtless these may be conducted in the 
spirit of genuine hospitality, but the outer 
form cannot be reproduced by people of mod- 
erate means. A cheap imitation of an ex- 
pensive article is almost always in bad taste, 
because it pretends to be what it is not. 
Wher an inn in a small country town dis- 
plays a little tawdry gilt, sets out a few ar- 
tificial plants in tubs and dubs itself “ The 
Waldorf,” every one smiles at the melan- 
choly imitation of the famous metropolitan 
palm-room. If we try to reproduce on a 
small seale the entertainments of the very 
rich, the result will be much the same. 

We all know how important it is for our 
own happiness and for that of our families, 
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to cultivate the social side of life. The edu- 
cation of our children is not complete unless 
we teach them the value and pleasure of hos- 
pitality, and this can only be done by object- 
lessons. Let little Mrs. Smith go over her 
budget very carefully, therefore, and find out 
how much of the income she can devote to 
the entertainment of her friends and ac- 
quaintances. Perhaps she will be obliged to 
cut.down some other account. Are there 
not luxuries with which her family can dis- 
pense in whole or in part? We Americans 
are so accustomed to spending freely that 
we do not understand what economy means 
in the French or German sense of the word. 
To be well fed, housed, and clothed is certain- 
ly of the greatest importance, but of what 
use is it to throw away money on candy, 
which destroys the teeth; on soda-water, 
which actually increases thirst by the sweet- 
ness of the syrups; on the last sweet thing 
in neckwear, or the netvest style in chains 
or barettes? Fruits and vegetables out of 
season are a most unsatisfactory investment, 
yet many persons cannot resist buying the 
first strawberries, hoping, with the fond 
hope that never deserts the human breast, 
that this time the early fruit will be good, 
in spite of the sad memory of .last year’s 
acid berries. e 

In these days when light breakfasts are so 
much in favor and simplicity of diet is so 
highly recommended, Mrs. Smith can prob- 
ably curtail the expenses of her table without 
diminishing the nutritive quality of the food. 
A little scrutiny of the grocer’s bill will often 
show a number of articles which are in real- 
ity luxuries—sauces and pickles used to cov- 
er up poor cooking, crackers in endless va- 
riety to save the baking of good, wholesome, 
home-made bread. The latter is not only 
much cheaper than what we buy at the 
baker’s, but it has also the advantage of be- 
ing made of sound flour and other materials. 

A toy savings-bank marked “ Hospitality ” 
might be a help for the prudent housewife 
and might tend to diminish the consumption 
of cigars by the father of the family. We 
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would not recommend this object-lesson in 
a family where there are children not yet 
grown up, since it might lead them to take 
sordid views and to fancy that hospitality 
is only a question of money. 

Mrs. Smith will be wise if she plans several 
simple entertainments rather than one elab- 
orate affair. Hospitality, like other virtues, 
needs practice to bring it to perfection. The 
most agreeable hostesses are usually those 
who receive often and so gain ease of man- 
ner. The woman who entertains only once 
a year stakes her all upon a single venture. 
Iler very anxiety for the success of the occa- 
sion will probably defeat itself, bocause it 
will show in her demeanor. Instead of be- 
ing bright, happy, and cordial, she will be 
worried and may seem cold and formal sim- 
ply because she is overanxious. Unless she 
carefully avoids all appearance of extrava- 
gance and ostentation, critical friends and 
neighbors will be sure to say: “I don’t see 
how Mrs. Smith can afford to give such a 
reception. I know her husband’s income is 
no larger than ours, and I could not give 
such an affair!” Mrs. Smith might be 
tempted to retort, if these remarks should 
come to her ears, “ No, of course you could 
not, because your household is run on an 
extrdvagant and wasteful seale!” But it is 
not probable that she could convince her 
critics by anything she could say. They 
would only be angry at the rebuke. Where- 
as, if she should expend the same amount of 
money on three or four afternoon teas, card- 
parties, or luncheons her censors would be 
less likely to find fault with her. 

The woman who is obliged to entertain 
very simply should be careful to select a 
suitable time. Thus, if she chooses a very 
gay period, the height of the summer or 
winter season or Easter week, she is putting 
herself at a disadvantage. She is coming 
into competition with hostesses who can offer 
a greater list of attractions than she can. 
If Mrs. Smith’s little lunch is sandwiched in 
between Mrs. Van Diamond’s wonderful en- 
tertainment and Mrs. Sunburst’s gorgeous 
dinner, she seems to invite a comparison with 
these sumptuous affairs, although very likely 
she has no such intention in reality. Her 
friends, too, will have so many engagements 
during the gay season that another invita- 
tion will only mean another burden. We 
want to ask our friends at a time when it 
will be agreeable to them to visit us. Old 
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John Jacob Astor used to say: “ When other 
people want to buy, then you sell. When 
they want to sell, then you buy.” So we 
would say to the hostess of small means, 
“When other people are not giving invita- 
tions, then you would do well to ask your 
friends.” 

Some of the pleasantest occasions are those 
given before or after the height of the sea- 
son, when people have leisure to enjoy them- 
selves. A simple affair is especially appro- 
priate to a time when little social gayety is 
in progress. The summer residents of quiet 
tastes at Newport usually give their enter- 
tainments in July or September, the month 
of August being devoted principally to large 
and formal entertainments. The novice who 
is obliged to entertain on a modest scale 
will do well to invite, for the most part, quiet 
people like herself rather than women who 
are already great favorites in society. She 
should, of course, select guests who will be 
congenial to her so far as it is possible to 
do so. She is quite right to say to her hus- 
band, “Will it be pleasant to have the 
Browns to dinner?” provided she puts the sec- 
ond question also, “ Will they enjoy dining 
with us?” If the Browns are very popular, 
and are already overwhelmed with invita- 
tions, Mrs. Smith may hesitate to ask them 
unless she knows them very well or unless 
she has planned some entertainment which 
she is sure will give them pleasure. 

We would by no means say that people who 
go a great deal into society care only for 
very fine occasions. They are sometimes 
very simple in their tastes and may enjoy 
a quiet cup of tea with Mrs. Smith, if they 
like her. We would only warn our novice 
against the “vaulting ambition that doth 
o’erleap itself.” It is well to begin modestly. 
As Mrs. Smith gains in social experience, 
she will feel more confidence in her powers 
of playing the agreeable hostess. The ex- 
perienced woman of the world learns after 
a time who will and who will not care for 
her entertainments. If she has charm or 
cleverness of the right sort, and the power 
to draw a pleasant circle about her, she will 
not hesitate to ask “all sorts and condi- 
tions of men” to her drawing-room. If 
she is neither charming, sympathetic, nor 
clever, she must obtain the assistance of 
some woman who possesses these qualities. 
A woman who is so fortunate as to count 
a few agreeable persons among her friends 
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has already won half her battle. They. will 
act as a lodestone to draw others to her house. 

What we enjoy most in society is not the 
food nor the surroundings, but the people! A 
hostess must always bear this in mind. She 
must remember also to be gracious and cor- 
dial in her greeting, to make her guests feel 
that each and all are welcome. She will 
try to have something pleasant to offer them, 
something new and unusual or familiar and 
therefore beloved. Let her beware, however, 
of long programmes. In these days of rapid 
movement, people seldom like to be detained 
long. While the present mania for cards en- 
dures, a hostess.is pretty sure of pleasing her 
guests if she gives a bridge or progressive- 
euchre party, which may be a very informal 
affair. People who are addicted to cards be- 
come so deeply interested in their favorite 
game that the supper is a matter of sec- 
ondary importance, and may, therefore, be 
very simple. Inexpensive prizes are now 
thought to be in better taste than costly 
ones. They should charm by their oddity 
and daintiness rather than by their financial 
value. 

The Japanese have mushroom parties 
where all go out and search for this highly 
esteemed edible, thus enjoying a delightful 
day in the open air. Now that nature study 
is becoming so popular with us, why should 
not we ask parties of friends to go out into 
the woods and fields with us, to gather or 
simply to admire the different trees and 
plants in the glory of their annual flower- 
ing? <A fern party would make a pleasant 
afternoon in the spring. The ferns should 














be gathered while they are still unfurling 
their soft woolly curls. Then they could 
readily be transplanted to those troublesome 
spots on suburban lawns, where the grass 
obstinately refuses to grow, beneath the shade 
of the spreading trees. Those persons who 
have never visited the woods in our North- 
ern States in early spring have a rare treat 
awaiting them, in the beauty of our wild 
flowers, and doubtless they would find a 
lovely display of blossoms in the South at 
an earlier period of the year. 

I have participated in pleasant gatherings 
on the veranda where the unfolding of the 
night-blooming cereus was the attraction of 
the evening that brought neighbors and 
friends together. To watch the opening of 
these wonderful blossoms is a thing never 
to be forgotten. As they tremble into life, 
breathing forth their delicate perfume, they 
seem like white-robed spirits come down to 
our earth. They linger for a few short 
hours in the quiet night, then close forever 
their snowy chalices, too ethereal to bear the 
light of day. 

The country offers countless attractions in 
winter as well as in summer. Now that 
Americans are beginning to appreciate the 
pleasures of rural life, the country hostess 
need not hesitate to invite a party of young 
people to spend the week end with her, in 
the season of ice and snow, when coasting, 
sleighing, and skating offer merry pastimes. 
As there is always danger of bad weather, 
she must provide some indoor amusements, 
games, puzzles, or what not, in case the guests 
should be house-bound. 
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learned to regard childhood as a complete 

and beautiful thing im itself, rather than 
as a half-way stage toward maturity, or as 
material, merely, for improvement and disci- 
pline. And since these very ancient scales 
have fallen from our eyes, both childhood 
and we have profited in many unexpected 
and charming directions. All the arts have 
felt this influence, and to such an extent that 
if ours should seem to be a children’s age, 
it will have been the artists who have 
brought it about. An entirely new depart- 
ment of literature has come into being, cel- 
ebrating in prose and verse the innocence of 
childhood. Painters and illustrators strive 
constantly to reproduce the subtle artless- 
ness of infancy. Such amazing institutions 
as the Children’s Thea- 


| is not so many years ago that we first 





formance—for young minds tolerate a lack 
of realism in pirates and stepmothers, but 
none in the presentation of beings like them- 
selves. Nor is it easy, merely by singing lit- 
tle songs and telling little stories, to enchant 
mothers and uncles who come to a matinée 
with an eye on the clock and a sophisticated 
certainty of being bored. Indeed, it is so 
hard that no one except Miss Cheatham has 
succeeded in doing both these things. And 
her suecess indicates not only the general 
change of attitude already referred to, but 
possible further developments of the art 
in which she has been so triumphant a 
pioneer. 

Habitual play-goers and concert-goers who 
have persuaded themselves that they long ago 
gave up enthusiasms confess that they derive 

an entirely fresh and 





tre in New York arise 
and flourish. And it 
was probably inevitable 
that sooner or later 
some such artist should 
appear as Miss Kitty 
Cheatham, + with her 
unique recitals for chil- 
dren. 

Miss Cheatham her- 
self would very proper- 
ly amend this latter 
phrase. Her remark- 
ably successful perform- 
ances, during the past 
few years, in London, 
Paris, New York, have 
been addressed not to 
children merely, but to 
the very young of all- 
ages. It is the spirit 
of childhood that she 
evokes, and this may 
dwell, of course, in very 
elderly hearts. It is 
not an easy thing to 
impersonate a child so 
that children themselves 
sympathetically applaud 
the truth of the per- 
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significant experience 
from one of Miss Cheat- 
ham’s afternoons. The 
atmosphere is hushed 
and expectant. Toward 
the front of the house 
are massed row after 
row of small, intensely 
sincere faces. Looking 
from behind, you can- 
not see much except col- 
ored hair-ribbons and 
broad white linen col- 
lars. A pretty woman 
with a rather childish 
face, wearing a simple 
gown and a large hat, 
comes upon the stage 
and, after the accom- 
panist strikes a note 
or two upon the piano, 
begins to sing some 
short, simple little song, 
something of Joel 
Chandler Harris’ -or 
Eugene Field’s or per- 
haps a mere nonsense 
verse; at all events, 
something light and 
whimsical and young. 
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The children are immediately delirious with 
delight. Hair-ribbons bob and sturdy little 
hands clap vigorously. And there is nothing 
of esthetic hypocrisy or even of mere polite- 
ness in this reception, for a juvenile audience 
is candid. Then, perhaps, the diseuse, as 
they call her in Europe, comes to the front of 
the stage and pretends, say, that she is a 
little boy. She doesn’t 
have to explain—to 
the children or any- 
body else. Her acting 
is too finished for that. 
The little boy who is 
being impersonated is 
afraid and pretends he 
isn’t. You watch his 
hands and his eyes and 
listen to the way his 
voice breaks and _ re- 
covers itself again, and 
you would know the 
whole story even if 
you were sitting so 
far off that you could 
not catch a word. It 
is one of the essen- 
tial dramas of child- 
hood, first made art, 
then presented with 
the greatest apparent 
artlessness. Positively 
the only dividing line 
in the audience of lit- 
tle ones and grown-ups 
is that the little ones don’t know it is art 
and that the grown-ups do; for the boys 
and girls are far from having a monopoly 
of the enjoyment. Perhaps nobody is ever 
too old to remember the fears and ecstacies 
and visions of childhood—but it is very rare- 
ly that these are recalled to him with the 
delicious, shivery vividness that is within 
Miss Cheatham’s command. 

Most people know who Kitty Cheatham is 
—a Tennessee woman, the daughter of a 
Southern general, who decided, when she 
was eighteen years old, to go on the stage, 
and, coming to New York, was fortunate 
enough, or gifted enough, to be engaged by 
Augustin Daly. Miss Cheatham believes that 
she would not be able to do child-monologues 
now without the wonderful training that she 
onee received in the Daly stock company, 
where she had a new role every week, where 
nobody was entitled to a specialty, and where 
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everybody had to have a soldier’s readiness 
te play anything assigned him. Most people 
who have seen the results of that school will 
agree with Miss Cheatham’s estimate of it. 
Later, the actress left the stage and went to 
live in England, keeping up, however, her 
friendship with many of the greatest artists 
of the time, and singing a little now and 
then for her friends’ 
amusement. And nev- 
er until a few years 
ago, when she was liv- 
ing quietly in France, 
did the idea of her 
present work occur to 
her. 

One of the great 
advantages of her 
Southern childhood 
Miss Cheatham has 
never lost—a _ knowl- 
edge of the old negro 
songs and _ folk-tales. 
She, therefore, began 
her recitals for chil- 
dren with the simple 
darky melodies that 
the old mammies croon 
to children or used to, 
and that Miss Cheat- 
ham herself had fallen 
asleep to many a time. 
At a concert at the 
Duchess of Somerset’s 
house in London the 
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success of these songs and stories was brilliant- 
ly proved. But instead of remaining content 
with this, Miss Cheatham decided to give her 
work a less special character, to put into it as 
many as she could of the universal qualities of 
childhood. The English children, including 
the royal ones, were so delighted with the re- 
sult that Miss Cheatham was promptly asked 
to give a private matinée for a group of 
young princesses, including Princess Ena of 
3attenberg, now Queen Victoria of Spain. 
Since that time Miss Cheatham has constant- 
ly enlarged her programmes and increased 
her audiences until, particularly during the 
past winter in New York, her work has at- 
tracted audiences of all ages and met with 
unanimous praise. If you “believe in fair- 
ies,” as all Miss Cheatham’s audiences do, she 
will take you straight to Fairyland, but that 
is by no means all. She will take you to 
Wonderland, too, with Lewis Carroll and 
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other inspired nonsense-makers. She will 
take you to the jungle with Kipling, and to 
those twilight lands of the imagination to 
which Stevenson has given little children 
the key. Thus birds and beasts and elves 
and gnomes and dolls and pickaninnies are 
all squeezed somehow into one enchantingly 
compact afternoon. 

Miss Cheatham herself talks very inter- 
estingly about what she has done. What she 
has first of all had to do, what every por- 
trayer of child-life must do, is to watch and 
study with reverent patience. It would be 
necessary to observe children with humorous 
sympathy for a long time before one could 
seize anything as deliciously true as Miss 
Cheatham’s little girl who sings an entire 
song off the key for sheer gladness. And one 
punctilious critic who can have had no chil- 
dren of his own once criticised this perform- 
ance just for being off the key! Every step 
of her work, every accent, every gesture, she 
has had to study out for herself by watch- 
ing what children themselves do. It is a 
wholly different art from the portrayal of 
mature emotions and there are no established 
canons to refer to. 

But however deeply one may love children, 
and however faithfully one may have watch- 
ed and studied, Miss Cheatham believes that 
it is almost by accident that one acquires the 
power to act the part of a ehild. She thinks 
that one must miraculously slough off a 
great many dusty selves before one can ven- 
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Ou! wells of good ink have been spilt in the task, 
And tomes of good hooks have been written, 
And wons of time have been wasted at last, 


And millions of lads have been smitten. 


Alack! what ado, to set man by the ears, 

And the ages he’s taken to tell it, 
When it’s only a whisper that every maid hears, 
And four little letters: will spell it! 
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ture to portray the innocence of childhood. 
That is to say, one cannot, in this kind of 
acting, merely pretend; to a most discour- 
aging extent, one has to be. Which is ob- 
viously a prescription that not all artists can 
follow. 

Whatever it may be that supplies the gift 
to see within’ the hearts of children; Miss 
Cheatham is sure that parenthood does not 
supply it. This is a truth so discouraging 
to fathers and mothers that perhaps it should 
be passed over as lightly as possible. But 
many children will tell you that their aunts 
and uncles understand the really important 
things, such as games and story-telling, a 
great deal better than their parents do. 
Those incomparable seers, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson and Lewis Carroll, were childless. To 
be capable of forming an intimacy with a 
child js, of course, a very special gift; but 
until one comes upon some such revelation 
as that of Miss Cheatham’s performance, one 
may not realize how rare a gift it is. 

There is one factor in Miss Cheatham’s 
success which probably did not escape the 
attention of the late Coquelin, who so great- 
ly admired her mimicries of childhood. Her 
hands, which are small and short, while 
capable of great variety of expresssion, 
contribute wonderfully to the illusion of 
childhood. She has studied the gestures 
of infaney to excellent purpose, and with 
five fingers she can suggest a drama in 
miniature. 
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ROM choice or necessity, many women 

to-day are keeping house alone. The 

“house ” may be only an ordinary hall 
bedroom or a tiny apartment or a floor 
of some one else’s house; or, in the country, 
it may even be a real, entire house, left to 
the one inmate; but in any case the problem 
confronting the solitary woman is the same: 
How shall she set for herself a simple, whole- 
some table, without too much trouble and too 
great expense / 

It has often been pointed out that the 
woman who lives alone grows thin, anzmic, 
and generally miserable because she subsists 
largely on a diet of tea and toast, varied 
by an occasional chop or boiled egg; and it 
is a fact that no matter with what deter- 
mination a woman sets out to have whole- 
some meals by herself, she soon does descend 
to just this sort of thing. She is busy all 
day and tired at night; it is too much bother 
to cook up dishes for herself, and eating 
alone, as she does, it really is not worth 
while; tea and toast will do, tiresome as they 
are, especially if once a week or so she has 
the chop and the egg. 

Now, any woman, but, above all, the wage- 
earner, needs far more than this daily menu; 
to keep up her strength she must have a va- 
ried and nourishing diet, and must learn 
so to economize her time and strength and 
money that in spite of her limitations she 
can somehow secure what she needs. 

Her main difficulties are three, and they 
are serious ones. First, if she is away all 
day, how can she be preparing a generous 
dinner for her home-coming? Second, if she 
has but a small income how can she afford 
expensive meats and vegetables? And third, 
and most serious of all, if she lives in a 
small space, where shall she find room for a 
stove and a refrigerator and a table and dish- 
es and pots and pans, all of which are neces- 
sities in cooking? 

To take the last difficulty first, since one 
must deal with it first practically, the ques- 
tion of space for solitary housekeeping is 
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not insuperable. Even in one room one can 
easily get in all that is necessary. A fold- 
ing table can go in the closet against the 
wall; a three-shelved, shallow cupboard with 
a curtain can hold table dishes, stores, and 
cooking utensils, one sort of thing on each 
shelf. Under-the cupboard, and also cur- 
tained, may stand a small sheet-iron oven, 
and on top of it the one or two burner gas- 
stove with its coil of pipe, or the stove for 
burning denatured alcohol, or the smokeless 
kerosene-stove, whichever is the most con- 
venient to have. In addition to these, how- 
ever, and especially if the stove has but one 
burner, it is well to have what is called a 
“ pocket ” aleohol-stove, to use when the reg- 
ular stove is full, for boiling a kettle or cook- 
ing an egg. 

A refrigerator is also a necessity, but it 
need not be one of those amateur arrange- 
ments made of a wooden box in the window 
which is so disfiguring to the little home; 
instead, there may be a tiny real refrigera- 
tor, made for the nursery or the sick-room; 
or, if this is too expensive, there is a japanned 
bread-box with a tin partition on one side for 
keeping the ice away from the food, and a 
faucet at the bottom for drawing off the 
water. This may be bought at a hardware 
shop, or any clever tinsmith can easily 
make it. 

One thing more it is well to have, if pos- 
sible, and this might, stand on top of the 
refrigerator to save space—a small fireless 
cooker. At night this cooks the cereal for 
breakfast while one sleeps, and during the 
day it can manage a stew or a soup. 

As to the supplies for housekeeping, these 
need not cost half as much as one would 
think who had not experimented in solitary 
housekeeping. Bread, rolls, cookies, ginger- 
bread, and cake may be bought of some 
neighbor in any small place, and in town at 
a good bakery. Milk may be delivered at 


night in pints or half-pints, and in the morn- 
ing there will be enough cream on top for 
a cup of coffee. 


Tee can be put in in five- 





























cent pieces daily in summer and half as often 
in winter. 

Meat and vegetables may be purchased and 
brought home in small quantities ‘at night; 
then what is needed for the evening meal 
may be cooked at once; what is left may 
be prepared for the second day while the din- 
rier is being eaten or the dishes washed; and 
this put’in the refrigerator when cold; man- 
aging in this way, it may often be possible 
to market only once in two days. 

Canned foods are never to be bought free- 
ly, for one soon learns to depend on them 
far too much; however, it is well to have 
some small tins of soup and vegetables for 
occasional use. The delicatessen shop is also 
to be shunned, for the meats, cheeses, and 
salads there are decidedly costly, and often 
anything but freshly cooked. In a general 
way the diet of the solitary housekeeper 
should be about like this: Three times a 
week she should have soup first for dinner; 
if a cream soup, made with some left-over 
vegetable; if a stock, then prepared from the 
water used in a stew, perhaps with the addi- 
tion of tomato or rice. Or a soup may be 
prepared all day in the cooker, by using up 
bits of bones, meat, and vegetables. 

For meats, one should beware the insid- 
ious. chop-habit; nothing grows so tiresome 
as a daily chop, and it is a mistake to think 
there is nothing else for one person. Have 
the chop once in two weeks only, and, besides, 
have a strip of veal cutlet one night, and on 
others a cake of Hamburg steak or half a 
very small club steak or a pork tenderloin. 
Or have a small lamb or veal stew or piece 
of corned beef, cooked one night in the cook- 
er, reheated in the morning, and cooked a 
second time and made hot for dinner. Have 
also a slice of ham occasionally, and once in 
two weeks, perhaps for Sunday, a small 
chicken, half fried for one day, half stewed 
for another, and the bits of both made into 
salad or creamed chicken. 

As to fish, there is the slice of cod or hali- 
but which leaves little refuse—a thing to be 
always considered; and creamed salt codfish, 
smoked salmon, whitefish, and sturgeon, be- 
sides the little fresh smelts, which are so 
easily prepared, and oysters, to be creamed or 
stewed. 

These dinners may be varied with others 
with dried beef, creamed or frizzled, for the 
main dish in winter, and in summer with 
omelettes, plain or with parsley or tomato, 
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and baked beans; and sliced cold meat served 
with hot vegetables. 

Really, however, the question of vegetables 
is the most difficult of all to deal with; they 
are essential to a wholesome diet and yet 
are troublesome to prepare quickly. Yet 
while the dishes are washed at night the sol- 
itary housekeeper may have fresh pease or 
string or lima beans cooking on the stove, 
and when they are done they may be put 
away for the second night’s dinner without 
spoiling them. 

Potatoes may be peeled, sliced raw, and 
cooked with the meats which are panned; 
or they may be put in with a stew and cooked 
with the meat; or they may be boiled at 
night, set away and creamed the second 
night. In summer, of course, uncooked veg- 
etables should be one’s main dependence, 
either plain or served as a salad, and 
with tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuce, and a 
hundred other good things there should be 
no real difficulty here. In winter, at least 
one can have vegetable salad, for celery 
comes then, and that can be served plain 
or chopped and mixed with nuts or apples 
and mayonnaise; or cooked and served cream- 
ed and hot; or cooled and dressed with oil 
and vinegar. And while one can scarcely 
cook cabbage in one’s living-room, it is good 
merely sliced and served raw with a nice 
dressing as salad; while watercress, lettuce, 
chicory, and other green things can be had, 
at least in cities, all winter. 

For desserts, of course, fruit is the sim- 
plest thing to have all the year around, fresh 
or cooked; if one ever does tire of it, however, 
there are also figs, dates, nuts, and raisins, 
cheese with crackers and coffee, and some- 
times fresh cake or gingerbread. Besides 
these, one can easily bake at night a little 
custard, to set away, or boil a soft one, or 
make a little jelly, if one chooses. 

Out of all these simple dishes for one, any 
woman can make out menus for a week at 
a time. For winter she could have some- 
thing like this, let us say: 

1. Cream of celery soup (made from tops), 
pork tenderloin with chopped potatoes cooked 
with it, and apple sauce from the night be- 
fore; for dessert, an orange and some nuts. 

2. Strip of veal cutlet, panned; fried sweet- 
potatoes; celery salad; for dessert, fresh gin- 
gerbread, cream cheese, and coffee. 

In summer. 1. Lamb chop with pease 
(eooked the night before); sliced tomatoes 
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and French dressing; dessert, berries and 
lady-fingers. 

2. Cream of pes (from the night 
before); small piece of beefsteak; sliced cu- 
cumbers and lettuce; dessert, baked custard. 

And so on, each night having variety, but 
finding things that are in season, cheap, and 
yet appetizing. 

As to the simple meals of the day, break- 
fast need be no trouble. While one dresses, 
airs and tidies her room, and lays her table, 
the cereal which has cooked all night may be 
reheated on the stove while the coffee is be- 
ing made on the aleohol-lamp; with rolls and 
butter this may be enough, or an egg may 
be cooking while the cereal is eaten. 

Luncheon is usually taken away from home 
by the solitary woman; in this case the fill- 
ing for the sandwiches must be made the 
night before to save time in the morning; 


soup 
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sandwiches, with fruit, will probably 
be enough. If luncheon is taken at home, 
there may be bread and butter, something 
warmed over from dinner, with tea and a 
cooky or a cracker and some jam. 

No one of the regular meals suggested 
need take over twenty minutes to prepare, 
and no matter how tired a woman may be 
at night it pays to put at least so much time 
on her dinner. While she is refreshing her 
dress and laying her little table, the soup or 
meat and vegetable can be cooking, and by 
the time she is ready to sit down they are 
ready for her. Merely from the utilitarian 
standpoint it is the part of wisdom to go to 
a little trouble and expense to have home- 
like and nourishing food, for one can better 
work hard, and more easily fight nervous 
prostration, when well fed, than when half 
starved on tea and toast. 


four 





FOR YOU, 


BY 


DEAR 


CHARLOTTE D. WILBUR 


T Brine you a few pale flowers 


I found in a sunny nook; 
I sought for the dog-tooth violet 


In her haunt by the silver brook: 








“But when I pleaded, “ Come forth, my dear!” 
The grasses murmured, “ Not here; not here”: 
3ut the blood-root lifted her snowy head 

And smiled, “I am here; take me instead!” 

So I tenderly raised her dainty crown; 

She sighed with content as I laid her down, 
With hepatica robed in their gowns of blue; 


For she knew they were all on their way to you. 
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WitH DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


ETICELLA lace-work or Italian cut- 

work, which is the present representa- 

tive form, is one of the most beauti- 
ful of needle-work possibilities, though one 
generally regarded in admiration rather than 
in any spirit of emulation. It suggests such 
intricacies to the uninitiated as will ever 
preserve it from the attempts of slipshod 
workers, or a profaning so-called popularity. 
In point of fact, hawever, a far greater 
knowledge of stitchery is required for Hed- 
ebo or Danish cut-work than for the Ital- 
ian form; and while we see much of the 
former with its often grotesque lines, the 
simple dignity of the better type of work 
is ignored from lack of knowledge, let us 
hope, rather than choice. Patience and ac- 
curacy. are the fundamentals of the work, 
rather than any puzzling underlying prin- 
ciple, and I shall endeavor to point out the 
way to making some charming examples of 
napery and dress embroideries, designs for 
which will follow later. 

The original reticella-work was a needle- 
made lace, pure and simple, arduously 
wrought after ideas developed from open- 
work on linen. From this we see the origin 
of its geometric design, which always had 
obvious vertical and horizontal construction 
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NO. 1.—A SIMPLY MADE 
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SQUARE. 


lines, the outcome of working over the 
linen’s woof and warp. Groups of separate 
threads were used, however, instead of 


threads of an underlying materiai, and grad- 
ually a greater freedom was manifested in 
the arrangement of these foundation threads. 
They were arranged in scrolls and floral 
forms and Venetian lace the outcome. 
In the beautiful examples of Italian cut- 
work imported to-day reticella is still 


was 


em- 





NO. 2.—SINGLE 


CUT-WORK UNITS. 

ployed, but the lace is used more sparingly 
in various geometric medallion forms worked 
in linen and combined with flat embroidery. 
Wound and woven bars with various appli- 
cations of buttonhole-stitches are the units 
which form the sum of reticella, and its 
motives may be inserted on completion, in 
linens, or else worked directly in the material 
from the outset; this is the better and “ or- 
thodox” manner. A fairly coarse round- 
thread linen should be used, preferably soft 
finish, and spool-linen thread, No. 30 or 50, 
will serve the purpose, though this is more 
inclined to twist than that which comes in 


skeins. A fine tapestry needle is excellent. 
The beginning of every motive is the 
same, no matter what its form. A double 


line of running stitches is made around the 
entire outline, the stitches alternated so as 
to have a continuous line on each side of the 
linen. One must always do this running 
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exactly on one thread of the foundation 
when marking out straight lines, and it is 
for this reason that a stamped pattern is 
never as good as a drawn one for this work. 
Reference to the sampler shows dotted lines 
indicating how the linen square is cut from 
centre to corner, the pieces laid back on the 
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NO. 3.—THE CUT-WORK MALTESE CROSS. 


wrong side. Other forms are cut on the same 
principle. All the work is magnified. 

One must now place the linen on enamel 
cloth, and, taking care not to distort the 
form, baste around it one-quarter inch fron 
the edge. Next, the edge of the opening 
must be stitched over and over all around, 
a stitch to a thread of linen. After motives 
are completed ‘the turned-back edges of lin- 
en are cut off close tothe whipping. With 
the linen laid back one realizes the lace must 
either be made. without a pattern or else a 
tracing introduced on the enamel cloth. 
The former is the preferred way in all sim- 
ple motives. If one is making a motive 
without linen, then the outline must be laid 
down with groups of three threads tacked 
here and there on the enamel cloth. These 
are closely wound over, forming the border. 

Next, the supports of the motive are laid. 
The sampler shows the beginning of motive 
No. 1. Three diagonal stitches are taken 
across the square, anchored in the whipped 
outline. The third stitch brings one oppo- 
site the starting-point. Wind round and 
round this bar of three threads to where the 
branches extend to the sides. Foundation- 
stitches for these are now laid, first stitch- 
ing once through the foundation threads to 
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secure the wound part. When one has stitch- 
ed across twice, one branch has but two foun- 
dation threads, the other three, ready to be 
wound. Wind back to diagonal, then stitch 
through to secure the windings, take long 
stitch to the edge, thus obtaining the third 
foundation thread, and wind back to and 
down the diagonal to centre of square. Stitch 
through as before, make second diagonal and 
branches, first one half, then the other: pro- 
ceed with last half of first diagonal. 

There is a circle around the centre of the 
square. One may make this now when its 
proper location is reached on the diagonal, 
by placing the three foundation-stitches and 
winding as before, or else one may make it 
after the diagonals have been completed. Knots 
never appear, so bury thread ends by hid- 
ing them in some bar and winding over them. 
The buttonholed bars with picots are next 
made across each corner, the buttonholing 
over three foundation threads, next the semi- 
circles at the centre of each side. A picot, 
it will be remembered, is made by inserting 
the needle in a buttonhole-stitch and wind- 
ing the thread ten or twelve times around it, 
evenly, not too tight. Hold this coil with the 
left hand and pull thread through, thus draw- 
ing the coil up tight against the bar, which 
one then continues to buttonhole. From the 
centre of each of these semicircles a bar of 
double buttonholing extends to the inner cir- 
cle. Make this as you go along over two 
foundation threads, leaving space enough be- 
tween buttonhole-stitches going down one 
side, to insert a stitch between, when working 
the stitches up the other side. 

Four lozenge shapes complete the motive. 
With thread ends buried in the bar, make 





SAMPLER OF STITCHES. 


twisted buttonhole-stitches, loose enough to 
permit a second row to be made outside. 


-Work down the bar and up and round again 


until the desired size is obtained. Then whip 
around its edge, placing the indicated picot. 
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One lozenge completed, count the number of 
buttonhole-stitches against the bar and make 
the remaining lozenges of equal size. 

In the second illustration we have one of 
these little lozenges as sole unit in a square, 
and another showing a foundation of but- 
tonhole-bars. The use of small single units 
like these is quite a feature in Italian work, 
and, of course, is most acceptable to the work- 
er. Triangles, or any motive where the sides 
are bias, must be carefully outlined and run- 
ning stitches drawn tight to avoid stretching. 

A glance shows the buttonholed semicircle 
at the base of the pictured triangle to be the 
important step in filling the triangle. The 
wound bars, forming the ribs of the ovals, 
are made as one proceeds with the button- 
holing. These bars may be buttonholed in- 
stead of wound—it is easier to insert a 
needle between stitches than under “ wind- 
ings ” when making a lozenge. 

The Maltese cross shows another arrange- 
ment of lozenge forms, and the bars which 
compose the basis of these are the first items 
to be reckoned with, after the outlining. Next 
finish the lozenges, and finally the button- 
hole ares. One corner are is made and fin- 
ished completely, its opposite is then laid out 
and buttonholed, midway across to where the 
third and connecting are commences. The 
three foundation threads are now spanned 
for this, and it is buttonholed half-way across 
to where a bar of winding (likewise over 
three threads) reaches across to the oval 
foundation. After this, the remaining but- 
tonholing is completed on the unfinished bars. 
The use of three or any uneven number for 
foundation-stitches always brings one back 
to the starting-point after winding or but- 
tonholing—a point to be remembered. 

Another square motive brings into play a 
new little unit, the triangle done in button- 
hole-stitch. Always, in laying out the filling 
for a motive, one singles out the long, sim- 
ple lines from which the others seem to 
spring, the ones extending from edge to edge, 
whether as diagonals or diameters. In the 
first motive we formed diagonals, in this we 
make vertical and horizontal diameters. 
These form the framework on which the re- 
maining stitchery is hung. A vertical diam- 
eter, exactly centred, is wound over to its 
centre. Here, as always, the coil is secured 
by stitching through the foundation threads 
before making the horizontal diameter, 
which must be completed before winding the 
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second half of the vertical one. The centre 
circle is made as one winds around this fast 
half. The placing of the eight buttonholed 
semicircles aroung the sides of the square 
would best be done now, as they will help 
determine the location of the triangles which 
follow. To place the triangles accurately is 
very important if a good effect is desired, but 
it is a simple matter to count off the number 
of stitches along the whipped edge between 
the points where triangles touch and semi- 
circles end. From the desired point on the 
margin of the square, carry the thread rather 
loosely to the centre circle and slip it through 
a winding exactly in the middle of the quar- 
ter-circle. From here take another long 
stitch to the margin, ending it just opposite 
one’s starting-point, thus forming a long 
wedge shape. From the margin stitch back 
to the central circle. We now have three 
threads which span from the corners of the 
square to the centre—two on one side, one 
on the other; we wind over these, for a suffi- 
cient distance, to form the line which comes 
from the apex of the triangle. Secure the 








NO. 4.—THE TRIANGLE DESIGN. 


winding and make the branches which fasten 
into semicircles, and then we are ready to 
make the triangle proper. 

Study of the detail in the sampler is far 
clearer than explanation when commencing 
this. Proceeding, it is seen that the work is 
done by buttonholing always in one direc- 
tion, setting stitch between stitches and car- 
rying the thread back to be worked over each 
time until the space is filled. The last line 


should be whipped before ending the thread. 
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ONSIEUR -A. ESCOFFIER, the chef 
of the Carlton Hotel, London, has 
gained world-wide fame for many of 

his wonderful recipes, but chiefly for péche 
Melba, a delicacy that is known throughout 
the civilized world. 

Monsieur Escoffier is a Frenchman, and is 
proud of the fact that he was born in the 
south of France, where cooking is regarded 
as an art, even more so than it is in any 
other part of a land devoted to the concoe- 
tion of dainty and exquisite dishes. 

There is every incentive for making cook- 
ery an art in France, where the best provi- 
sions for the chef’s use are to be found—the 
best truffles, the best fowls, the best season- 
ing, and the best wines. 
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BY the Wost Famous hiving Chefs 





Monsieur Escoffier’s own account of how 
he came to invent his wonderful péche Mel- 
ba is interesting. He concocted it to please 
Madame Melba, who used to be very fond of 
his péche cardinal, an ice made of peaches 
poached in vanilla-flavored syrup, and when 
quite cold dished in a timbale. They were 
then covered with a very red, sweetened rasp- 
berry purée, flavored with kirsch, and sprin- 
kled with white splintered fresh almonds. 

This péche cardinal, as will be seen, con- 
tains raspberries. Madame Melba, the great 
cantatrice, asked Escoftier if he could improve 
upon the flavor. Monsieur Escoffier tried 
vanilla ice for the purpose, and had it frozen 
in a special way with complete success. He 
called it péche Melba, and from that day 
to this, and in the future, the famous ice 
will bear the name of the prima donna who 
inspired it. 

To make péche Melba poach the peaches 
in vanilla-flavored syrup, dish them in a 
timbale upon a layer of vanilla ice-cream, 
and coat them with raspberry purée. 

From Monsieur Escoffier comes the follow- 
ing epigram, a summing up of the important 
part good cookery may play in the serious 
concerns of the world. It is sent by himself 
for the readers of Harper’s Bazar: 

“The pleasures of the table add to the 
well-being of the nations. Diplomacy has 
used it for its best ally, and the fraternity 
of the nations is often the result of a good 
dinner.” 


A RECEIPT FROM THE CHEF OF THE RITZ, LONDON 

The Ritz Hotel is London’s latest craze in 
fashionable smartness. Situated as it is in 
Piccadilly, opposite the Duke of Devonshire’s 
town house and adjacent to the most re- 
nowned mansions of the aristocracy in Bel- 
gravia, with a magnificent view over the 
Green Park to Buckingham Palace, it is not 


only a modish resort, but charmingly sit- 


uated. There is a flavor of Paris in the ar 
cade that fronts it, and in its interior deco 
ration again there are many reminiscences 
of the City of Light. 
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“Among the numerous recherché dishes 
which we have specialized in our kitchen,” 
writes Monsieur Malley, the head chef of the 
Ritz, “last season we prepared the following, 
which was immediately highly appreciated 
by our best gourmets, and met always with 
great success when served at our finest din- 
ner-parties ” 

Poularde a la Ritz—Truss and poach a 
fat French poularde in the usual manner; let 
it eool in the broth. When cold take out 
the whole of the breast, which should then 
be sliced. Make a “mousse” with the bot- 
toms of a dozen artichckes (fonds d’arti- 
chauts), thick cream, and chicken jelly, and 
season with care. Fill the chicken with the 
replace the slices of breast in 
the natural position, decorate the top of the 
chicken with big leaves of tarragon which 
have been blanched, arrange them in the form 
of a fan, and glaze with a good chicken jelly 
(not too stiff). 

Place the chicken on a silver dish, garnish 
with small pieces of the “ mousse” of arti- 
chokes which have been moulded with a des- 
sert-spoon, each piece decorated with a leaf 
of chervil, glazed with chicken jelly and 
placed on a medallion of white of chicken. 

This dish should have no other decoration, 
as simplicity allied with good taste is the 
chief characteristic of the modern cuisine. 


“ mousse,” 


FROM ROME’S MOST FAMOUS CHEF. 


M. Tranquille Spirducini, chef of the Ho- 
tel du Quirinal, Rome, gives the following 
as his two best dishes: 

Trout of the lac majeur a la Count Bor- 
romee.—Take a pink trout of the desired 
size, clean it without cutting it too much, 
open it, skin it on one side, and cover this 
with one row of truffles and one row of tongue. 

Prepare a stuffing of chopped anchovies, 
echalottes, onions, fresh pork, raw ham, cham- 
pignons, herbs, then add any odd bits of 
truffle and meat glaze, and thicken the whole. 

With this mixture seasoned to taste fill the 
inside of the trout, drying it well before- 
hand. Then cover the skinned side of the 
trout with a thin covering of good bacon. 

Now put the trout (which has been slight- 
ly salted) into a fish-kettle in which butter 
and herbs and white wine have been placed. 

In this the fish must steam slowly. Make 
a good sauce, add some of the fish liquor 
taken from the cooking of the trout, and add 
also a little lemon juice and butter. 
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When serving the trout put it on a bed of 
stuffing, take off the covering of bacon, put a 
little sauce over it, and serve the rest of the 
sauce separately. 

Decorate the trout round with crayfish, and 
some fried quenelles, and with boiled potatoes 
cut in small round balls. 

Poularde a la Marguerite—Prepare a 
whole fowl and put a few slices of white truf- 
fles under the skin of the breast. Let it 
braise with white wine and good relish such 
as catchup sauce. 

Prepare a good thickening to which is add- 
ed the broth of the fowl and finish it with 
double cream. Prepare rice boiled in water 
into which a little Sauce Allemande is put 
to bind it and the broth of the fowl. Then 
put the fowl on this rice decorated with round 
pieces of chicken and a purée of ham, deco- 
rated with a crown of black truffles, escalopes 
de foie gras (put in egg, then floured and 
fried in butter), little cakes of lamb sweet- 
bread fried in butter and then dipped in a 
béchamel of yolks of egg and put in little 
d’ariole moulds. Turn them out of the moulds 
and use them as a garnish. Mask the fow! 
slightly with the prepared sauce, 


HILE nature is waking from her 


refreshed and 
overworked 


long winter siesta, 

invigorated, the poor 
‘ humans,” who have labored long and hard 
while she slept, feel a certain justice in their 
involuntary longing for a rest just as com- 
plete and self-forgetful, just as capable of 
building up shattered foree and energy. 
Nature recognizes the justice of their needs 
by surrounding them with an atmosphere 
inviting lassitude and relaxation, by offering 
temptations of all kinds to draw them from 
their duties, and by exhibiting her charms 
shamelessly afterward to induce them to 
linger and forget all claims of conscience. 
Wise are they who recognize the longing as 
legitimate and yield happily to Nature’s call 
before the demand becomes too peremptory 
and the pleasant paths opening before them 
become paths of health-seeking duty. 

Rest may not mean sleep, it never means 
an exciting, nerve-racking search after pleas- 
ure; it always means that which we have 
not had, that for which body and mind are 
starving. She who stops and institutes a 
self-examination of the first sign of a fatigue, 
either muscular or nervous, which cannot be 
dissipated by a healthy night’s sleep, should 
discover just where the strain has been too 
great and just what change in her manner 
of life she must make. An absolutely healthy 
life made up of a moderate amount of work, 
play, and rest, with proper attention to all 
the hygienic rules of diet, sleep, and bath- 
ing, precludes the possibility of nervous fa- 
tigue. Few, if any, in this strenuous age 
lead the absolutely healthy life, unfortunately, 
and consequently few are free from the ne- 
cessity of paying the penalty for its abuse. 
When we are all endowed with sufficient 
common sense to recognize our capabilities 
and to keep safely within them, there will 
be no more nervous exhaustion. To be sure, 
there will be fewer great books written, few- 
er great discoveries in science; the world will 
move at a slower pace. Those of us who are 


expected to run the house, nurse the sick, 
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comfort the unhappy, wash, bake, sew, and 
economize, will have a very much surprised 
family waiting expectantly to have its wants 
fulfilled at frequent intervals. We will cease 
to rejoice overmuch, mourn overmuch, in 
fact feel overmuch. In the midst of our 
tears or laughter we will remember the un- 
wise expenditure of nervous energy and stop. 
In other words, we will cease to be human. 
As long as we are human, if we love our 
families and our friends, we will give our- 
selves to them in service and sympathy; and 
if we accomplish any work that is great it 
will be at a sacrifice of strength. 

The wise middle course in which we econ- 
omize our strength as far as possible and re- 
member to renew it when the first danger 
signals appear, is all that may be expected 
of us. If we do that, we will never reach 
the point called nervous exhaustion or nerv- 
ous prostration. Those are both serious 
troubles, never to be forgotten when once ex- 
perienced, and to be avoided at any possible 
cost of thought, time, or money, unless one 
wishes to expend infinitely more of all three 
in the end. The terms are lightly used by 
many with little knowledge of their real sig- 
nificance. Only a few of those who think 
they have either one have it. If they do, 
they are in a doctor’s hands and will remain 
there for a long time. 

To avoid them is the great necessity; a ne- 
cessity that demands instant attention to 
conditions leading to them, and an appre- 
ciation of their meaning. 

One of the first danger signals is insomnia. 
One never has insomnia without cause, and 
the cause is usually either nervous excite- 
ment, overexertion, or indigestion. While 
small doses of bromides are harmless in 
themselves as a means of lulling one to sleep, 
they usually lull one’s sense of danger at 
the same time, and make one forget the ne- 
cessity of seeking the cause of the sleepless- 
ness. The immediate cause is the excess of 
blood in the head. All sorts of measures are 
followed to draw it away: a little food in the 
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stomach, a hot foot-bath, a tepid tub-bath, 
either hot or cold, compresses on the stom- 
ach, cold cloths on the head, or a little phy- 
sical exercise before going to bed. A bit of 
light, rather uninteresting, literature, an un- 
exciting game of cards, or some quiet music 
before retiring will frequently draw the 
thoughts away from subjects that are dan- 
gerously interesting or exciting. One should 
never work up to the last minute, or there 
is danger of continuing it during one’s sleep. 
All the numerous counting games and the de- 
termined fixing of one’s thoughts on monot- 
onous sights or sounds are helpful. Each 
sufferer has her own expedients, but one 
should avoid the necessity for expedients by 
seeking causes, if insomnia threatens to be- 
come an annoying habit. 

Accompanying insomnia one usually finds 
the tired feeling which never departs. Oh, 
how discouraging it is to find it still there, 
worse than ever, if possible, when one wakes 
in the morning! A glass of hot milk taken 
as soon as one wakes is a help, especially if 
that queer nervous emptiness in the stom- 
ach, which is not hunger, is another dis- 
agreeable symptom. Not only in the morn- 
ing, but at all times during the day, that 
feeling may and should be kept at bay with 
glasses of milk, either hot or cold, pure or 
diluted with lime-water or seltzer, butter- 
milk, kumyss, cocoa, or chocolate—any prep- 
aration of milk that may appeal. A depleted 
nervous system needs nourishment. 

Then there are the constant irritability and 
sensitiveness that make us a burden to our 
families as well as to ourselves, and, worse 
than that, the black threatening cloud of de- 
pression which settles over us either at in- 
tervals or all the time, and the propensity 
for exaggerating small troubles, worries, and 
pains until they assume an importance ut- 
terly out of proportion to their real value. 
All sense of perspective, all philosophy and 
common sense, are lost and we are fast ap- 
proaching the dangerous point where out- 
ward as well as inward self-control will dis- 
appear. Then we will have passed the point 
where we can help ourselves and doctors and 
nurses must be summoned. 

It is almost criminal for a woman to allow 
herself to reach this point, unless she is the 
unfortunate victim of some disease which has 
brought her there. Most people must hold 
themselves responsible for not stopping at 
the right time and using common sense while 
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there is still some left. We think that ev- 
erything will go to smash if we stop; that we 
are needed and cannot be spared; but we all 
know in our hearts that it can be done, and 
now much better than later when scruples 
must give way before grim necessity. 

When spring comes and any one of these 
symptoms appears, it is time to stop and give 
one’s undivided attention to the needed 
changes to be made in one’s method of living. 
Perhaps it is social duties that must be cut off 
abruptly to save the day, or the numerous 
demands of clubs and societies. Possibly 
another servant is needed, or the dismissal 
of one who is causing anxiety and strife. 
It may be wise to rid oneself of the servant 
problem by boarding for a while. Family or 
business cares may make it advisable to go 
away and leave the responsibilities for other 
shoulders. A monotonous round of innu- 
merable small uninteresting home. details, re- 
peated day after day, without any alleviat- 
ing amusement, may make some social life, 
an absorbing fad, or a change of scene al- 
most a necessity. Those who work with their 
brains alone find relief in interesting sports 
and life in the open. Those who lead an 
idle, useless life must find some sort of work, 
artistic, literary, or philanthropic. There 
must be change of thought as well as occu- 
pation. Exhausting physical exercise is a 
strain on the nerves as well as on the mus- 
cles. It is well to be healthily tired, but 
never to allow oneself to get exhausted. 

Overwork, unless it is complicated by anx- 
iety and worry, seldom kills, but it is almost 
invariably complicated in this way. For 
overwork there is no cure like rest in bed, 
with complete freedom from responsibilities 
and irritations. A very strong guard is need- 
ed to protect the mother of a family and a 
housekeeper from numberless appeals, but 
the rest is absolutely useless unless this is 
done. She should be left to herself in a 
quiet, darkened room to relax completely 
in both mind and body, and to sleep as much 
as possible. The outer world should not exist 
for her, except in the person of the one who 
appoints herself nurse. Her day should be- 
gin with a glass of hot milk, followed, after 
half an hour of rest, with a sponge-bath, 
either cold or tepid at first. If she will eat 
a breakfast consisting of a cereal, some soft- 
boiled eggs, toast, and milk, so thuch the bet- 
ter. If she cannot take breakfast, give her 
more milk, a glass at least every three hours 
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during the day. It may be varied as sug- 
gested before. The milk diet should be kept 
up, whether she eats or not. Raw eggs taken 
at intervals are also nourishing to an extraor- 
dinary degree. At noon she should have chops 
or steak with fresh vegetables, and at night 
a cereal, hot cocoa, and fresh fruit. To flush 
out the system frequent glasses of -vater, hot 
or cold, are required. Massage is almost a 
necessity when one remains long absolutely 
inactive in bed. It stimulates the cireula- 
tion, tones up the muscles, and is soothing to 
the nerves. Later, cold baths are beneficial. 

When the patient feels that she is sur- 
feited with inactivity she may sit out on 
the porch, with frequent naps during the day, 
and later may exercise gently in the sun- 
shine and fresh air. A complete ignorance of 
any household anxieties or irritations must 
be enjoined until she has entirely regained 
her strength. Then she must be amused and 
kept from her responsibilities as long as pos- 
sible. The professional woman, after a rest 
of this kind, should travel or cultivate an 
interest entirely apart from her usual work. 
Let her take up gardening or join a golf 
club. Let a business woman, who has been 
worn out with executive work, devote her- 
self not only to sports, but to making a 
botanical collection or to becoming the mis- 
tress of a foreign language. 

She who is in the clutches of disordered 
nerves finds herself also the victim of nu- 
merous pains and distressing symptoms that 
seem unexplainable. She fears that every 
organ in her body is out of order, that sev- 
eral dread diseases are hanging by a thread 
over her tormented head. The smiling com- 
placence of the doctor who gives her a nerve 
tonic and tells her that all her pains are 
imaginary, increases rather than decreases 
them. They are indisputable. It may be 
that some organ is out of order, and that 
that alone is causing sympathetic trouble in 
the nervous and other organs. A 
doctor discover this condition. It 


system 
should 


may be, on the other hand, that in build- 
ing up the nervous system the rest of the 
body is being built up’ also. 
system 


The nervous 


is, of course, connected with every 
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organ and its functions, and consequently 
if it is run down and badly nourished, re- 
fusing to do its duty by the other organs, 
they, too, suffer.. A morbid, nervous imagi- 
nation undoubtedly exaggerates pains by 
dwelling upon them. A healthy change of 
thought frequently has a surprising effect 
on the pains. Self-control in thinking and 
talking about them also has its restraining 
influence. A doctor should always be con- 
sulted to examine into the possibility of a 
physical cause at the base of the nervous 
condition. A sensible person who is willing 
to acknowledge the truth to herself as well 
as to others can usually tell whether she has 
overstrained herself in some way or whether 
the cause is a more obscure one. 

It may seem interesting to be a nervous 
invalid at first, but the interest soon abates 
if the trouble is a real one. 

She who has inherited a nervous 
ment is handicapped from the start. 
tragic inheritance, but if she has 
sense and self-control, experience teaches her 
She must reduce her life to 
system as much as possible. When she wishes 
to keep an engagement she must give her- 
self plenty of time for it, and avoid all dan- 
ger of a nervous panic over being five min- 
utes late, and pushing horses, cars, and trains 
with nervous tension the last half-hour before 
reaching there. She must also learn to be 
philosophical if the delay is unavoidable. 
Let the other person have the nervous spasm. 
Not to care too much about anything, espe- 
cially the little things, is her lesson and she 
must learn it. 

She will also save her memory from similar 
spasms and strains by making lists of every- 
thing that she expects to do—shopping lists, 
packing lists, engagement lists, correspond- 
ing lists of all kinds. Let her keep her mind 
and memory for the big things. She will 
learn that she must live one day at a time, 
casting regrets behind her and fearing noth- 
ing until it comes. She must remember 
Glad’s words in the Dawn of a To-morrow: 
“The one thing that never 
of us is the thing that is as bad as we think 
it’s going to be.” 


tempera- 
It is a 
common 


a few lessons. 


comes to any 
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N the spring or early summer when the 
| wild flowers first come, children may have 

a beautiful and simple party with little 
trouble to the grown-up hostess. The chil- 
dren’s flower, the daisy, is just the one to use 
in the house and on the lawn, on the party 
table and for favors. Great bunches of field 
daisies may be picked a day ahead of time 








A NOVEL 
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and put in water, and so be ready when they 
are needed. 

Begin the preparations by cutting off the 
stems of quantities of the flowers and tying 
them up in little bunches. Save plenty of 
others with long stems, however, to 
other ways. 


use in 
Get some slender green vines, 
and, after removing the portiéres in the door- 
ways down-stairs, tack the vines on top of 
the doors and let them fall half-way down 
the doors, cutting them off irregularly. On 
these vines fasten the small bouquets secure- 
ly at regular intervals, both on the parlor 
and hall sides of the door. 

The stairways may be draped with vines 
also, and more bunches of daisies fastened 
here and there; the newel-post may have a 
great bunch of long-stemmed flowers fast- 
ened on it so they will stand erect. On man- 
tels and bookeases, and in all places which 
are secure, there may be bowls of the flowers 
placed; or wreaths of daisies and green may 
be drawn across the edge of the mantels only. 
For the table in the dining-room have a 
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daisy wreath all around the edge. In the 
centre, if the occasion is a birthday, have a 
delightful sort of cake, made by baking one 
small cake for each child present and icing 
it with white; arrange these in a large circle, 
and in the top of each put a white candle- 
holder and a yellow wax candle. Fill the 
empty space in the centre with daisies and 
green piled lightly, and at the last moment, 
before the supper, light the candles. In 
serving, each child has one little cake for 
itself, and one candle to blow out with a 
birthday wish, and the effect of the whole 
large circle of little cakes is that of one huge 
one with scalloped edges. 

Or, instead of this cake, have a sort of 
pie for a central ornament. Fill a large deep 
bowl with small gifts, tied up in squares of 
white tissue-paper with yellow ribbons, and to 
each fasten a long, narrow strip of stiff white 
paper, shaped like a huge petal of a daisy. 
Arrange the petals so each will turn 
toward one edge or another of the bowl and 
make an even fringe all around, and cover 
the centre with a flat mat of finely cut yel- 
low tissue-paper, to a foundation, 
which will represent the centre of the flower. 
At the .close of the meal each child pulls a 
daisy petal off and draws out a gift. 

Or, instead of either of these things, make 
a daisy cake. Get a quantity of lady-fingers 
and split them lengthwise; roll each one in 
white icing till it is completely coated, and 
lay it to dry on paraffine paper. Bake one 
cake in a small round tin and ice that with 
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A SMALL CAKE FOR EACH LITTLE GUEST. 


yellow. When all are dry, arrange them on 
a large flat tray or upturned dish and edge 
with green; the effect is surprisingly pretty, 
and each child will be delighted to take a 
petal from the flower cake. 

Small paper ramekins may be purchased 
for a trifle and transformed into daisies to 
hold the hot dish or the ice-cream. Sew a 
wire handle on each and cover it with green 
tissue-paper, and fasten an artificial or nat- 
ural flower to the top with a green leaf. 
Paste around the edge of each cup a strip 
of white paper cut into petals on the edge, 
and lay under these a strip of green petals. 
Have either creamed chicken colored yellow 
with egg, or yellow ice-cream in the dishes, 
to give the right sort of a centre. 

For a very simple and attractive little sal- 
ad, which even small children may eat safely, 
boil hard some eggs and cut into halves. Turn 
one-half of each yolk upside down on a plate 
and surround with narrow white petals cut 
from the white. Serve with a leaf of let- 
tuce by each “ flower,” and sprinkle lightly 
with French dressing made with oil, a dash 
of lemon juice, and a little salt. 

If this is to be an evening party, of course 
the table may be made as elaborate as is de- 
sired by using white or yellow candles with 
home-made shades of daisies, either cut out 
or painted on white cardboard. If there are 
games with prizes, give simple little daisy 
pins, either brooches or scarf-pins, made of 
enamel; these may be inexpensive and yet 
pretty. Or have boxes filled with candy 
decorated with daisies on top; or baskets of 
daisies; or make dainty little pen-wipers of 


folded green felt, each 
with a ribbon daisy on top. 

For the supper begin with 
a clear, strong bouillon, 
and pour this into hot 
cups with a spoonful of 
whipped cream in the bot- 
tom of each; have some 
tiny rolls or bread-sticks 
served with this course. 
For the next, make cream- 
ed chicken by this receipt: 
For a quart of the chicken 
take two cupfuls of the 
meat cut into dice, one cup 
of the rich chicken broth, 
one cup of cream or milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one heaping tablespoon- 
ful of flour, and the beaten yolks of four eggs. 
Cook the butter and flour together, add the 
cream or milk and stock and stir till smooth; 
season with salt and white pepper and eggs; 
stir in the chicken last; when smooth and 
thick fill the cases. Cover each one if you 
choose with a slice of hard-boiled egg. Or, 
omit the beaten eggs from the rule and 
merely cover the cups with the slice of egg, 
which gives the yellow effect desired. 

With the chicken have thin, triangular 
sandwiches made of ham put twice through 
the meat-chopper and then mixed with melt- 
ed butter and pressed down in tins till it is 
firm; spread this on the bread with only a 
scraping of butter put on before cutting 
from the loaf, and press two slices together; 
cut with a very sharp knife into triangles. 
Or use a round cooky-cutter and have cir- 
cular sandwiches. Other mixtures may be 
cream cheese on thin, whole-wheat bread, the 
cheese slightly moistened with cream; or 
chopped watercress on plain bread and butter, 
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rolled, with a sprig of the cress stuck in each 
end of the sandwiches. 

The salad already suggested may be omit- 
ted if the children are too young for it, and 
the ice-cream may follow the hot course. If 
the cream is to be yellow, served in white 
paper cases with the daisy edge of paper, 
here is something nice: Orange cream.— 
Seald two quarts of thin cream with two 
secant cups of sugar, but do not let it boil. 
Beat till cold and add a cup of orange juice 
and two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Freeze 
and fill the cups. 

Or make this same cream, but omit the 
fruit juices; color it with melted chocolate 
and sweeten a little more; flavor with va- 
nilla. Get from a Japanese shop some small 
earthen pots of dull green, such as are sold 
for a few cents each, and fill with the cream; 
smooth the tops over, and in each stick an 
artificial daisy, with a stem and a 
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first quite substantial. Small chicken ecro- 
quettes with pease, new potatoes, jelly, little 
biscuits, and cocoa first; then a yellow par- 
fait made by this receipt: Boil a cup of 
sugar in a quarter of a cup of water for five 
minutes; beat stiff six egg yolks and slowly 
put the two together, beating all the time; 
put in a double boiler and cook till the mix- 
ture coats the spoon; then strain and beat 
till cold; add a pint of stiffly whipped cream, 
and vanilla; put in a mould and bury in 
ice and salt five hours. The advantage of 
this cream is that it does not require to be 
put into a freezer; it is, however, quite rich 
and only small portions should be served, 
using little paper cups to hold it. 

A delicious yellow cake may be baked in 
one large pan and iced to represent a daisy, 
or it may be baked in a pan with a circu- 
lar hole in the middle, and this filled with 





few leaves, as though it were growing 
in the pot. Of course for an elabo- 
rate party it is possible to get from 
the caterer daisy forms of ice-cream, 
but these home-made ways of serving 
a plain cream are just as satisfac- 
tory to most children. 

Another party supper might be 
rather heavier, when it is to be served 
at a regular meal hour. This might 
begin with a cream soup; perhaps in 
May a delicate pale green cream of 
lettuce; to make it, heat the milk in 








the double boiler; cook green outer 
leaves of lettuce till they are a 
pulp, allowing half a cup to a quart 
of milk; add this, with salt and a shake of 
pepper, and simmer five minutes; thicken 
slightly with a level tablespoonful of butter 
and as much flour, and strain into cups. 

The next course might be slices of cold 
chicken with either creamed potatoes or po- 
tato croquettes, a spoonfyl of pease cooked 
dry, with tiny hot biscuits, and some cur- 
rant jelly. Then next would come the daisy 
salad and sandwiches, and last the cream 
and cakes. Cups of cocoa would, of course, 
be served with either of these two meals, 
made not very rich, but with whipped cream 
on top of each. 

A third party menu might omit the soup 
altogether and have merely two courses, the 





DAISY BASKETS MADE OF PAPER. 


real flowers, with a white icing on the cake. 
Here is a rule for a delicious sponge-cake, 
just the thing for children: Put the yolks of 
six eggs into a deep bowl and beat two min- 
utes; add two cups of sugar and beat ten 
or fifteen minutes more; add a cup of boil- 
ing water, a very little at a time, and next 
the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs; put three 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder with two cups 
and a half of flour, and put in next, and last, 
a large teaspoonful of lemon juice or vanilla. 

This cake may be baked in a large roast- 
ing-pan, cut in squares while fresh, and these 
iced with white, and a flat yellow candy 
pressed into each piece. These same flat 
candies may be used to decorate the table. 
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_ has lately been cabled from Europe that the Emperor of Ger- 
many, feeling himself poor, is trying to reduce expenses. It is further 
stated that the first step he has determined upon is to reduce household 

expenses. That is a perfectly reasonable course 





On Red for any man to pursue, be he emperor or plain 
D . xi American citizen. As between saving the wages 
omestic Expenses of the office-boy and of the nursery-maid, it is 











obvious that the nursery-maid should go. A 
man cannot afford to run errands, but his wife, who has not much to do, 
anyway, but to sit around and be expensive, can just as well as not replace 
the maid. Her time is certainly not money; besides, it is really a great op- 
portunity for her; “the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world.” 

A simple little device for saving on a wife’s dress is to be recommended 
to the Emperor and to all men desirous of economizing—praise her in her 
old clothes. With the first sign of spring millinery say to her, “ How aw- 
fully pretty you are in that black felt; I never saw you in anything more 
becoming, unless it was the yellow straw you wore all last summer.” Or 
upon the approach of winter tell her she should always wear white; that 
you love to see her in white, she looks so like the little sweetheart you mar- 
ried. This policy, faithfully and consistently followed, can be relied upon 
to make a woman contented in a fur hat in August and in a muslin gown 
in January.. Another plan is for the man tactfully to ignore the fitness of 
his wife’s attire. When she is trudging along beside him to church, clad 
in her poor, threadbare tailor-made gown, he should appear hurt and ask, 
sadly, “Why don’t you ever wear that beautiful, decolleté, yellow satin 
gown of yours when you’re going out with me?’ The woman will instant- 
ly blame herself for the worn-out tailor-made gown, and she may apologize to 
her husband because she did not wear the yellow satin gown to church. 

One can fancy William, irritated by the sight of the Empress, tired and 
discouraged as she helps with the housework in one of the small castles 
where he has decreed that they shall lead the simple life, saying to her in 
an injured tone, “There you are, my dear, going around again without 
your crown on and not a scrap of ermine about you.” Whereupon, the dear 
Empress will beg his pardon, and the next day may see her dusting with 
one of the largest crowns upon her head and an ermine muff hanging by a 
pearl chain about her neck. And every time the crown falls off, as she 
stoops at her task, she will replace it patiently, thinking the while, as she 
strokes her muff lovingly for a minute: “ How fortunate I am! Countless 
poor wives do housework for husbands who would never think of giving 
them a crown or any kind of a muff.” 

The real business of the true wife being to make a man happy, it is 
always perfectly safe to cut down expenses where she is concerned, so long 
as the man enjoys doing it and she does not protest. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 





” HY in the world do all your nurserymen insist that I shall plant 

my garden full of shrubs?” said an Englishwoman, who was laying 
out a country home on the Hudson. “ When I want to plant trees, they offer 
me shrubs and they tell me I’ll never live to see 
the trees come to maturity. Have they no 
thought of future generations?” 

That woman speaks from the heart of a peo- 
ple to whom future generations mean “my” 
son and “my” son’s son, living under the spreading branches of trees 
which “our” father’s great, great, and always greater grandfather planted. 
Family understood in that sense, as being the immortal past, present, 
and future, of our own flesh and blood, becomes a motive for every sort 
of well-doing. Great men in the United States—one in particular—fond of 
repeating to women that the family is the corner-stone of the nation, seem 
to think that having children is all there is to the family. As a matter of 
fact, it is the institution of the family which is of consequence to the nation; 
a brood of children is more than anything else a menace to the nation, if 
children are not brought up in a family which, on a small scale, reproduces 
the power and glory of the nation—law and order, operating to make the 
liberty and happiness of every one secure the liberty and happiness of all. 

To preserve the institution of the family, the English have their law of 
entail and primogeniture which Americans find odious. In the Republic of 
France, however, the same end is gained simply by means of cultivating a 
proper sentiment for the beauty of the family institution. Read the follow- 
ing, from a French scientific treatise on the planting of trees: 

“It is possible that you will not always yourself receive the benefit of 
your work and that others who shall come after you will reap where you have 
sown, or rather, planted. But these will be your children, and you will have 
fulfilled your end, the end pursued by every honest father of a family; you 
will have accomplished your duty in making your family happy.” 





The Possibilities 
of Ancestry 














E like to say something about the men occasionally, and there seems 
no reason why we should not do so, especially when, as in this in- 
stance, we feel so well able to cope with the problem they suggest. “An Old 
Subscriber” writes to ask how she shall break 
The Man Who her sgn of oe — a reading his ages 
Reads at Breakfast paper at the brea ast-ta lle. We can give the 
Old Subscriber no assistance, but we can give 
her some information, and we will. To break 
her husband of that habit would be to strike at the very foundation rock 
of his personal liberty, and to unfit his nervous system for the strain of a 
business day. He must read his newspaper. He is made that way. Let him 
do it. But—and here is real help—let him pass on to his wife and family 
over the coffee-cups the most interesting and valuable portions of the morn- 
ing’s news. It will not take long. It will conduce to good will by removing 
the wife’s injured feeling, and it will be an informative process which will 
benefit her and her children. Of course he will not enjoy doing it in the 
beginning, but An Old Subscriber should need no hints as to the proper 
method of moulding his opinion on that subject. 
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THE 


BY INFERENCE 
BRIDGE - TEACHER: Now, 
dealer and has a dreadful 
make it? 
Mrs. BAKER: No trumps. 
BRIDGE-TEACHER: Why, you don’t know any- 
thing about bridge! 
Mrs. BAKER: Possibly not; but I 
about my partner. 


if your partner is 
hand,. what will she 


know all 


HELPMATE 
EASTER SUNDAY AS IT MAY BE IN 





2000's. 


THE EARLY 


UNNECESSARY 
Bripeet: Do yez set the table? 
NoraHu:: No, oi’ve got thim thot tame they ate 
from me hand. 


THE PRINCIPAL ONE 


STELLA: Have you saved your gas receipts? 
BELLA: Yes, I have an engagement ring. 








AS IT 
VOICE FROM BEHIND: PARDON ME, MADAM, 
BUT WILL YOU KINDLY REMOVE YOUR HAT? 


GREAT PLEASURE. 





IS NOWADAYS 


VOICE IN FRONT: Wuy, CERTAINLY, WITH 





























IN JOCUND VEIN 





TWO DAYS AFTER 


Hostess: You see we’re still 
eating our Christmas turkey, 
Ida. 

LittLe Girt Guest: We're 
not—ours is worn to the. bone. 


HIS LOGIC 

KNICKER: Women will get 
the ballot when the majority 
of them ask for it. 

Mrs. Knicker: Do men get 
their buttons sewed on when 
the majority of them ask for 
it? 


THE LAST RESORT 


“Tell me where is fancy 
bred,” said her poetic lover. 

“Let’s try for it at some 
good restaurant,” replied the 
girl of the period, hungrily. 





HIS HOPELESS TASK HIS PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 

Cesar was revising the MRS. SWALLOW: Just LOOK AT THE MEADOW. IT’S FULL OF 
calendar. FIREFLIES. 

“Trying to make the warm MR. SWALLOW: Wuart po you SAY TO GOING OVER THERE 
weather come when they shut AND HAVING'A LIGHT LUNCH? 
the heat off,” he explained. 

However, even he gave up the job. THE EXCEPTIONS 


Binks has a fine new apartment.” 
Everything stationary in it, I suppose.” 
Absolutely everything—except his wife and 
the cook.” 
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“ 
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THE ABYSMAL CAUSE 
MOTHER (in desperation): WILLIE, YOU'RE A 
VERY NAUGHTY BOY. 
WILLIE: Boo-Hoo! It’s your OWN FAULT. | 
WARNED YE I WANTED SOME CANDY, AN’ YE 
WOULDN’T TAKE MY ADVICE. 


WHO GOT IT? 
Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 


oe Se —_ 


His wife could eat no lean. ALMOST UNRECOGNIZABLE 
“ Way, Mr. Orappe, I SCARCELY KNEW YOU.” 
But it didn’t matter, because Bridget was “ WELL, A MUSTACH MAKES A BIG DIFFERENCE 


cooking for the policeman on the beat, anyway. IN A FELLOW’S APPEARANCE, YOU KNOW.” 
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THE TRANSFORMATION 
BY ROSAMOND HURLBURT CONEY, Aged 10 














I prew a house, with pen and ink, 
On my new Christmas pad; 

And though I tried my best, it went 
And turned out very bad. 


But father with a stroke or two, 
A touch on this and that, 

Showed me a picture of myself 
In my new winter hat. 











THE ADDING DOLL 


This adding doll was designed by a little 
girl eleven years old to interest other little 
girls. It has two answers. That is, you can 
add it up in two different ways. Who can 
give the correct answers / 

Address, Children’s Department, Harper’s 
Bazar, New York. 





Yue HOARSE. 


AM® MEAG WE WAVE THe WeamI® WOARSE. 
YOU UMEERSTAN® E'S MET, oF COURSE, 
THE Ie YOU MEET WITH avaRY Bav— 
THAT LOVES 1% BARNS AND GAYS (00S WAY. 
On we! Sus HEARSE LIVES BY THE SEA 
AW® MAKES A MORAIB MOISE, Be THB 
POOR SAILORS MEVER BARE TO LaWe 


AMO FEAR SOME BANCER’S CLOSE AY WAND. 
- - a —_ < n—? 















































What the Suffragists Are Doing 


By Ida Gusted Barper 
































What is Defeat? 
FTVHIS year and next are likely to be very 
busy years for the suffragists,-as the Legis- 
latures of. two States— Washington and 
South Dakota—have submitted amendments to 
their constitutions to enfranchise women. This 
is all that a Legislature nas power to do. It 
may give to women a limited vote—on school 
questions or those of special taxation, for in- 
stance—but it cannot give the full suffrage. 
That can be done only by amending the con- 
stitution, and to do this requires the consent of 
a majority of the voters. In every other coun- 
try the Parliament can confer the franchise and 
the individual men have no chance to vote on 
it, and this is why it is easier for women to 
get it in all other countries than in the United 
States. When a Territory is about to come into 
the Union a commission is elected which pre- 
pares a constitution, and, if a majority of the 
voters endorse it, it becomes the law for the 
new State. In most of the Territories which 
have been admitted during the past twenty-five 
years women have tried to have the new con- 
stitution provide for woman suffrage, but have 
succeeded only twice—in Wyoming and Utah— 
and in each a large majority of the voters ac- 
cepted it. When the old States elect a com- 
mission to revise their constitutions the women 
sometimes try to persuade it to put in a clause 
which will give them the franchise, but they 
have been successful only once—in New Hamp- 
shire in 1903, when it received one-third of the 
total vote. Sometimes when cities are making 
a new charter, which also has to be approved 
by the voters, women ask that it shall give them 
a voice in municipal affairs, as they have done 
in Chicago. Some small cities have granted this. 
Now when the opponents say “the last ten 
years have seen 155 defeats for woman suffrage,” 
they mean simply that the men in power have 
refused to let the question go before the voters, 
where it properly belongs. When the California 
Legislature refused, the women asked one mem- 
ber why it was done, and he said, “ Because it 
is much easier to defeat you here than it would 
be if you went before the voters!” They asked 
another why he broke his promise to vote for 
submitting the amendment, and he answered, 
“ Because I had a telegram from the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association to vote against it!” So 
these failures, instead of showing that the suf- 
frage movement is growing weaker, prove that 
it is growing stronger; but the position of the 
women is a very hard one when those in au- 
thority will not as much as let them carry their 
ease before the voters. Even their opponents 
ought to have sufficient sense of fair play to 
be willing that they should do this. 
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It is true that, if they won, the suffrage 
would be given to all women, but no one would 
be compelled to use it any more than she was 
compelled to go to college or into the professions 
when they were opened. It would have been 
just as logical for women who did not wish to 
enter the colleges or professions to say to those 
who did, “ Because I do not want to, therefore 
you shall not,” as for them to say this to those 
who want to vote. There is no force in their 
plea that they would feel obliged to vote be- 
cause it would be their duty, for where they 
have the school suffrage they do not recognize 
any such duty. Not in any community do the 
anti-suffragists represent “home, social power, 
literature, industry, or public affairs” in the 
slightest degree more than do the suffragists. 
Every eminent name the former can produce 
the latter can match with one equally promi- 
nent; and, when it comes to representatives cf 
the great organizations of women, the suffra- 
gists are ahead hundreds to one. At the hear- 
ing before the New York Legislature a few 
weeks ago the suffrage speakers were the di- 
rect representatives of associations numbering 
thousands of women; the “ antis” did not repre- 
sent one organization except their own. 

And yet it is this little handful who would 
withhold the ballot from the millions of women 
in the United States! What is still more 
amusing is their claim that they really are 
doing this! The Legislatures refused to sub- 
mit woman-suffrage amendments by even larger 
majorities than now for twenty-five years be- 
fore anti-suffrage societies existed, and would 
continue to do so if these should all go out of 
business and never resume. They were not even 
heard of during the California campaign, except 
that the Eastern societies sent out some lit- 
erature; the suffrage amendment was defeated 
by means of a “deal” between the liquor-sellers 
and the political parties. It was defeated in 
Oregon by a combination of the liquor and cor- 
porate interests of the State, who put up half 
a million dollars and worked by means of both 
the Republican and Democratic party “ma 
chines.” The Anti-Suffrage Society aided by 
issuing a “ protest” signed with fiteen names! 


Suffrage Campaigns Ahead 

Legislatures have been so reluctant to send 
a woman-suffrage amendment to the voters that 
the consent of two at the same time is some- 
thing of a surprise. The South Dakota Legis- 
lature has submitted one for full suffrage by a 
large majority—Senate, 34 ayes, 9 nays; House, 
68 ayes, 28 nays. The question will be voted 
on at the next regular election, which will take 
place in the autumn of 1910. There have recent- 
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ly been some important changes in South Dakota 
in the effort to get rid of the political corrup- 
tion, and the better element which has come 
into control believes that the best assistance it 
can have will be found in the votes of women. 
If the forces of evil do not prove to be stronger 
than the forces of good, the women of that State 
may hope soon to be enfranchised. A suffrage 
amendment has been twice submitted there—in 
1890, ayes, 22,072; nays,_45,862. In 1898 the 
vote was 19.698 ayes, 22,953 nays. 

The State of Washington is also going to 
have a campaign, its Legislature having sub- 
mitted an amendment for full suffrage by a 
majority which exceeds that of South Da- 
kota—Senate, 30 ayes, 9 nays; House, 70 ayes, 
18 nays. 

Now the women will have a chance in 1910. 
To give them a good start the National Woman 
Suffrage Association will hold its annual con- 
vention in Seattle the first week of next July 
The Northern Pacific Railroad will put an ob- 
servation car on the train that carries the dele- 
gates and national officers, and President Anna 
Howard Shaw will speak from the rear platform 
at the various towns en route. 

It will require a great deal of money and work 
to carry on these two campaigns, and all wio 
want to help in any manner should communicate 
with the national suffrage headquarters in War 
ren, Ohio. The only way women ever can gain 
the franchise is to keep on trying; every cam- 
paign makes many new converts who rarely ever 
“ backslide”’; each time the opposition grows 
less (Oregon being the only exception to this 
rule), and finally they win over enough men to 
give them the victory. It is not fair that one- 
half the people should have the right to with- 
hold the important power of the suffrage from 
the other half; but, since the constitution gives 
them this right, women will have to continue the 
struggle until they obtain their equal share in 
the government. 


All Coming at Once 

It looks as if the suffragists might have to 
pray to be delivered from their friends, or, 
rather, to have them come in relays. At this 
writing the Lower House of the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature, by a large majority, has de 
cided to send a woman-suffrage amendment to 
the voters. Should the Senate concur, another 
campaign will be on hand, and the “antis” 
surely will have to neglect their homes if they 
keep up with the procession. 

The Chicago women are happy—at least, tem- 
porarily. Their splendidly conducted battle has 
been rewarded. Last month this department 
told ‘of their long effort, beginning in 1907, to 
have the new charter of that city provide that 
its women residents should have the same right 
to vote in city affairs that its men residents had. 
At their first attempt the committee would not 
allow their measure to go before the Charte: 
Convention to be voted on. This winter the 
committee reported it favorably, and the con- 
vention has accepted it by a vote of 20 to 12 
and made it a part of the charter. This docu- 


ment has now gone to the Legislature for ap- 
proval, and the women will have to move their 
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camp to Springfield and make another contest. 


If the charter, with their clause left in, gets 
through the Legislature, then will begin the 
hard struggle with the voters of Chicago to 


get them to accept it. Think of all this being 
necessary for women in order to have a voice 
in the affairs of the city where they must live 
and bring up their children! And yet not one 
man has had to so much as ask for this privilege! 

Along with the successes have been the usual 
number of defeats, and next month, after the 
Legislatures have said the last word and ad- 
journed, so that we can be sure they will not 
reconsider their action, we will review these 
defeats. 


Not Yet in Sweden 

The editor of this department rather 
citates herself on not being misled by the 
spatches from Sweden last month saying 
-arliament had passed a bill enfranchising “ all 
inhabitants.” I felt confident this did not in- 
clude women. By the time the proof sheets 
came to me to be read, however, many of the 
large newspapers had had long editorials of 
congratulations, and the woman-suffrage papers 
had come out with big head-lines and flags fly 
ing; so I wavered a little, but I decided to 
stand by what I had said—that the newly en- 


feli- 
de- 
the 


franchised “ inhabitants” did not mean women. 
I knew that the bill which the Parliament had 
been considering did not include women and 


that they had no expectation of its doing so, 
and I had not heard of any change in the situa 
tion. This proved to be the case. Sweden had 
an antiquated system of voting by which the 
very large majority of men were disfranchised. 
This has been improved until now all men can 
vote. The women have done most heroic work 
for their own political freedom, and members 
of Parliament and leaders of the parties prom- 
ised them that, as soon as the men’s claims were 
satisfied, theirs should receive attention. There- 
fore, we may be very sure that the next suffrage 
news from Sweden will bear the weleome tidings 
that all women are enfranchised! 


Women Vote in Denmark 
Since last we chatted over 
in this corner of the Bazar 
great holiday in Denmark. It was the day on 
which her women, for the first time, exercised 
the right of the municipal franchise, and every 
where they observed it as‘a gala day, put on 


franchise matters 
there has been a 


their best clothes, and decorated their homes. 
Their Parliament last year gave women the 


municipal suffrage on the same terms as men, 
and this is considered of more value there and 
is more closely safeguarded than that for mem 
bers of the Parliament. The despatches say 
they displayed excellent organization and polled 
a heavy vote: that seven per cent. of all the 
candidates elected were women, and that seven 
were elected to the City Council of Copenhageu. 

During the past month the women taxpayers 
of Michigan have, for the first time, used the 
suffrage rights granted them under the new 
State constitution last year, to vote on questions 
of special taxation. In some places they cast 
forty per cent.of the whole vote. 
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An Anti-suffrage View-point 


HE main point on which suffragist and 
r anti-suffragist differ is a fundamental 

point. It is the question of equality, as 
concerns men and women. The suffragist wants 
equality of a like kind; the anti-suffragist an 
equality “not like in like, but like in differ- 
ence.” In other words, the suffragist wants the 
rights and position of man. The anti-suffragist 
desires the differing rights and position of 
woman. Woman is not a smaller, weaker man. 
In that case, she would be and must remain dis- 
tinctly inferior. The anti-suffragists believe in 
a woman’s being a woman, unlike man in vital 
ways, but co-equal and on some planes superior 
just because of her sex. Disposition is solidly 
backed up by the most advanced modern science 
and biology. Biolegy teaches that in the inferior 
forms of life there is little distinction of sex. 
‘he female lives and works almost exactly like 
he male. But the more advanced the form of 
life, the more deep and wide becomes the dif- 


“ferentiation of sex, till in man, the most superior 


form of life on the planet, woman and man are 
thoroughly diverse, each fitted for an appointed 
and separate work. Further still, in savage man, 
this difference is kept at its lowest point, and 
yet man and woman are most visibly unequal 
in savage communities when woman is the drudge 
and the slave. Civilized man, in progressing in 
civilization, learns to give woman her differing 
place in life more and more completely, and, 

the same time, to make her more and more equal 
in her own sphere. “ Woman’s sphere” is an old 


phrase, much attacked by suffrage argument. 
But it has all biology and all civilization be- 
hind it. Any ideal of equality, therefore, be- 


tween the must be based solidly on the 
natural difference, for the natural must ever be 
the foundation of a true and sane ideal. 


sexes 


The Vote and Equality 

Does a sane ideal of equality between the sexes 
include the vote? In order to answer this, an- 
other question, Yankee fashion, is necessary— 
namely, “ What does a vote mean?” For if the 
vote means simply dropping a ballot into a box 
to register an opinion once or twice a year, that 
is one thing; and if a vote means the bearing 
of a responsible part in the government, that is 
quite another. Now, the first supposition is an 
insane one. Men have not fought and died, ty- 
rants have not been withstood, nations have not 
struggled, simply about putting a piece of paper, 
with one’s opinion on it, into a square box. The 
ballot means democracy; and democracy means 
a share in government, and a share in govern- 
ment means personal responsibility and personal 
service. Men stand ready, behind their votes, 
for personal jury service, personal service in 





case of riot, personal military service in case of 
war. Some may dodge out or pay substitutes 
but in the end there are juries of men, sheriff’s 
posses of men, armies of men, in every civilized 
government. Government, therefore, is man’s 
work, and his vote is but the symbol of his serv- 
ice. Does woman want the vote? If so, is she 
willing to do the service? Is that part of her 
ideal of equality? The anti-suffragist frankly 
answers, “ No!” To grasp at the vote without 
any intention of rendering the necessary service 
seems to her unfair, and to get it on those 
terms would be but to grasp its shadow, after all. 
Power without responsibility can never be a part 
of true government. The ballot-box, the jury 
box, the cartridge - box, the sentry - box, go to 
gether. If a vote is true equality, then the 
things that go with the vote are part of that 


equality. And more goes with the vote than 
that. Any man knows that the single vote is 


not government; that there must be parties, run 
by voters, officered by voters, reaching down 
through convention and primary to every voter 
There must be registration, organization, cau- 
cus, committee, legislature, court, and all the 
rest of governmental machinery. Man has work- 
ed all this out; it all hangs together. If equality 
for women means the vote, then women belong 


to this governmental sphere, and should stey 
into it. The suffragists admit this; they have 


had women members in the Colorado legislatures 
(and women ward workers, too, brought up for 
political corruption in Colorado), and they hope 
some day for a woman President of the United 


States. The anti-suffragists believe that women 
have other and better functions in the commu- 
nity; that home and society are their realm, 


while the State is man’s. “I do not want to go 
to the primary with Henry, any more than I 
want him to come to the mothers’ meeting with 
me,” said a clever young woman, whose husband 
was in polities. Henry and she were an eminent- 
ly suecessful pair. Perhaps her remark con- 
tained the reason why. When there are so many 
varied things to be done, it is not equality, but 
interference, for one sex to duplicate the other. 
Not duplication, but differentiation, is the ideal 
balance of the sexes in motlern life. 


President Roosevelt’s View 

For several years the suffragists have been 
claiming President Roosevelt as a believer in 
woman suffrage. On the other hand, a letter of 
his to Dr. Lyman Abbott, which he gave permis- 
sion to have publicly read at an anti-suffrage 
meeting in New York, runs in part as follows: 


“T am unable to see that there has been any 
special improvement in the position of women 
in those States in the West that have 
woman suffrage, 


adopted 
as compared with those States 
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adjoining them that have not adopted tI 
do not think that giving the women suffrage 
will bring any marked improvement in the con- 
dition of women. I believe that man and woman 
should stand on an equality of right, but I do 
not believe that equality of right means identity 
of function; and | am more and more convinced 
that the great field, the indispensable field, for 
the usefulness of women, is as the mother of the 
family. It is her work in the household, in the 
{Jrome, her work in bearing and rearing the chil- 
y*dren, which is more than any man’s work, and 
it is that work which should be normally the 
woman’s special work just as normally the man’s 
work should be that of the breadwinner, the 
supporter of the home, and, if necessary, the 
soldier who will fight for the home. There are 
exceptions as regards both man and woman; but 
the full and perfect life, the life of highest hap- 
piness and of highest usefulness to the State, 
is the life of the man and woman who are hus- 
band and wife, who live in the partnership of 
love and duty, the one earning enough to keep 
the home, the other managing the home and 
children. Sincerely yours, 
“ THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


A Woman Worker’s View 

A recent interesting English contribution to 
the literature of suffrage is found in the ar- 
ticle by M. E. Simkins, a woman worker of 
twenty years’ standing, in the National Review. 
One point that she makes is pertinent: 

“ What we have actually to face is this. On 
the suffrage side we see exceptionally endowed 
women, women of quite extraordinary capacity 
of intellect and of physical endurance; women 
who feel, and rightly, that they are capable of 
undertaking and executing not only any task 
under the sun, but every kind of task at once. 
Associated with them we find other women upon 
whom the favors of fortune have been so lavish- 
ly showered that they also enjoy this same ex- 
hilarating sense of omnipotence. . . . Behind these 
leaders we find a mass of women possessed not 
only of a reassuring conviction that they do 
everything they do supremely well, but also that 
it must ultimately be for the good of mankind 
if they add to their own peculiar and allotted 
task some performance of those labors which 
have been hitherto considered masculine. These 
must evidently be the women who are unusually 
skilful and competent, really the exceptional part 
of womankind; it will at once, therefore, be con- 
éeded, the minority. 

“ And yet it is the average woman who should 
Ihave been considered in discussing the extension 
lof the suffrage to women, as suffragists have 
shown in their careful elimination of this im- 
portant factor from their statement of the prob- 
lem. The suffragist argument is based on the 
capacity of the exceptional woman to undertake 

_ that most,exceptional task, the discharge by one 

' person of a man’s functions as well as a woman’s. 
Is it fair to require of the average woman what 
it has not vet been proved that even the excep- 
tional ones are capable of performing?” 


Suffrage Here and Abroad 
Much is said nowadays by the equal suffra- 
gists as to the suffrage granted to women in 


other countries, and many arguments are based 
on it. As a matter of fact, however, conditions 
and problems are so different here that no Amer- 
ican conclusions can safely be drawn from 
Kuropean or Australian data. 

In America, the ‘nature of the government 
contemplates no other form of suffrage but un- 
restricted manhood suffrage. In England there 
is no such thing as unrestricted manhood suf- 
frage, the vote being practically all on a basis 
of property-holding, as owner or occupier. This 
one fundamental difference precludes all fair 
parallels. In England, where property is al- 
ways considered in the voting scheme, a prop- 
erty-holding vote for women may perhaps be 
asked for without logical absurdity. In Amer 
ica, where unrestricted manhood suffrage is the 
key-note of our plan, a restricted property-hold- 
ing vote for women is not in the nature of 
things, and can only be logically asked. for as 
an entering wedge for unrestricted suffrage. 

In England also the Parliamentary sfiffrage 
has never yet been granted to women, and the 


Parliamentary suffrage is the main thing. Muni- 
cipal suffrage is comparatively a small issue, 
since Parliament controls everything in Great 


Britain if it wishes to do so. 

Sweden has not given full suffrage to women, 
as was erroneously reported. Denmark and 
Norway, which give some amount of municipal 
suffrage to women, have so small a number of 
inhabitants that, taken together, these two coun- 
tties do not equal the population of New York 
and Chieago. They have a population, also, so 
homogeneous that our greatest American muni- 
cipal problems do not enter into their borders. 
There is no negro problem in any European 
state, and the only immigration problem is how 
to keep the people from leaving for America. 

In Finland, where women vote, the vote for 
both men and women is but a shadow, since 
Russian despotism really rules the little duchy. 
In Australia and New Zealand there is no negro 
problem, the Maoris having dwindled almost out 
of existence; and the only immigration problem 
is that of the Chinese, Japanese, Polynesians, 
etc., who do not bring wives with them, so that 
the woman’s vote is not affected. 

In America the four suffrage States—Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah—all taken to- 
gether, have fewer inhabitants than the one 
Eastern city of Philadelphia. Their experience 
is of no value to other States facing the race 
problem. North Carolina, for example, has 
more negroes in it than there are inhabitants 
in Colorado. There are twice as many illiterate 
male voters in the United States as there are 
men and women in these four suffrage States; 
and there are four times as many foreign-born 
voters. The results, therefore, from so small a 
field whose people have faced none of our great 
American problems in the large, must neces- 
sarily lack weight. 

The proposition, therefore, to establish un- 
restricted equal suffrage in our largest States, 
in our gréat congested cosmopolitan cities, and 
in the Black Belt of the South is a proposition 
which is new in history and has no parallel on 
the globe. It is a proposition deeply attractive 
to socialists—but hardly so to the majority of 
conservative American women. 
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Children particularly need food containing the elements that 
make the soft gray matter in the nerve cells and in brain. 


When brain and nerves are right the life forces select the 
bone- and teeth-making parts and the muscle-making elements and 
day by day build up a perfect and powerful structure. 


So people should let the youngsters have 


Grape-Nuts 


and Cream every day. They like it and you can be absolutely 
certain you are feeding them wisely and scientifically. 


A few weeks will prove it to you by the appearance and 
activity of the child. 


Do your duty by the children. 


“'There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Miss A. W.—You and your mother will cer- 
tainly have a delightful trip this summer, and 
| think you will be surprised to find how much 
you will be able to do on fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. An expensive estimate for daily travel is 
ten dollars a person, but with what you mean 
to do—that is, remain in one place for some 
time, and live at a pension and not at expensive 
hotels—such an estimate is extreme. You prob- 
ably do not know, as you say you are unfamiliar 
with European travel, that you can live less ex- 
pensively on the Continent than in England. 
You are quite right in planning to travel first- 
class from California and also upon the steam- 
ers. The way to economize on shipboard is by 
taking one of the slow ships, and you will be able 
to make your selection by sending to the differ- 
ent steamship lines and asking for the sailings 
around the time you mean to leave. You say 
that you would travel first-class on the Conti- 
nent. That is not necessary in either Germany 
or France; the second-class is thoroughly com- 
fortable, and is differentiated from the _first- 
class by the upholstery in the railway carriage. 

Your plan to sail from Naples is an excellent 
one, and the chances are that you will obtain 
better accomodations from that port than you 
would from England or France in the late sum- 
mer. I think, as you and your mother are trav- 
elling alone, you would find it an exceedingly 
useful thing to communicate with the Women’s 
Rest Tour Association, 17 Pinckney Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and from it obtain a list 
of pensions and smaller hotels. This is a thor- 
oughly reliable association which has been of the 
greatest possible assistance to the people who 
have connected themselves with it. I certainly 
should see Rome, and the long journey from 
aris to Rome will probably be your heaviest 
item of expense, with the exception of your 
passages. I assume that your fifteen hundred 
dollars will cover your expenses from Cali- 
fornia and return. You would find that you 
would be able to remain ten or eleven weeks 
ashore, and possibly longer, if you do not drive 
much but makes use of the buses and trams. 

Let me suggest that you book your passage as 
soon as possible, for although you are not sail- 
ing until the first of July, all the steamships are 
crowded at that time of year. I am sending you 
by mail the name of a most interesting book 
which would be of service to you. This book not 
only gives many practical suggestions, but it is 
most admirable as a guide for the history and 
literature and art of the several countries of 
Europe. You probably will have opportunity to 
consult in your home library Baedeker’s Guide 
Books, and I recommend those as a form of 
study which is most interesting. If any de- 
tails oeeur to you as to the sort of clothes you 
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will want, or questions of customs and arrange- 
ments. in various places, I shall be very glad 
to answer them; but I think you will get your 
greatest help through the Women’s Rest Tour 
Association. 

Miss A. M. D.—For your pongee suit I would 
suggest that you use the upper model on page 
159 of the February Bazar. You will decide 
for yourself whether you wish the skirt long or 
short, but my advice to you would be to have 
it made round length, as it will be far more 
serviceable in that way. This coat model will 
have the advantage of being serviceable with 
other gowns, such as thin white dresses, or, in- 
deed, with any dress where you wish a separate 
wrap. If you care to, I should use black taffeta 
silk for the collar and cuffs, and big black but- 
tons. For your linen suit I suggest the Di- 
rectoire skirt pattern No. 725 in the Cut Paper 
Patterns of the Christmas number of the Bazar. 
| would advise you to embroider the revers and 
the cuffs of your coat, but I would not embroider 
the skirt. 

Mrs. J. R. G.—Your wish to have your daugh- 
ter have the best advantages possible in her 
school life I quite understand, and also I am 
in sympathy with your wish not to have her at- 
tend a “snobbish” school, but rather one where 
her associates will be girls of birth and breed- 
ing like her own. There are a number of ad- 
mirable schools both here and in Philadelphia 
and Washington, and I am very glad to give you 
their names and can, in most instances, recom- 


“mend them through personal knowledge. The 


list of these schools [ am sending you by mail. 

These are all admirable schools, and you would 
be safe, I think, in selecting any one of them. I 
would advise you to write for cireulars of them 
all, and from these you would be able to see the 
sort of work which the school carries on and 
gain an idea of the general atmosphere of each 
place. The customary meaning of “ finishing 
school ” is a minimum of study and a maximum 
of time devoted to the polite arts. 

After you have made a selection of some school, 
or have some one under consideration, I shall 
be glad to have you write me, and if there is 
any further information you care to ask I will 
gladly give it. 

Mrs. L. S.—A_ widow’s mourning is much 
deeper than that of any other member of the 
family. She wears a widow’s veil and fre- 
quently, but not necessarily, crépe on her gowns. 
Everything that she wears is dead black. The 
other members of the family wear black, but 
they may either wear short veils from a hat 
or no veils. Their gowns are not as heavily 
trimmed with cr@pe, and sometimes not at all. 
All wear the plain white linen bands at throat 
and wrists on most occasions. 
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Away from the 
Commonplace —Into the realm of the 


rarest confection de- 
lights — you will class 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


Out of the ordinary in 
dainty form, in delightful 
goodness, in dessert 
adaptability. 


in Ten 
Cent Tins 


Also in 
twenty-five 


cent tins 
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We wish to organize a Current Events Club. 
Will you be kind enough to give me an idea how 
to go about it?—-M. G. P. 

You will find your Current Events Club an 
interesting organization, and I wish you all pos- 
sible success in establishing it. 

Different clubs pursue different courses, but in 
general the plan of work is like the following: 
Choose officers—a president, vice-president, sec 
retary, and treasurer. Have the officers appoint 
committees, if your club has members enough 
to require committees, otherwise, let the presi- 
dent and one or two members be a programme 
committee and distribute the work for the sea- 
son. It is usually customary for a Current 
Events Club to devote alternate meetings to 
foreign and domestic events. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is preferable to have a half hour at 
every meeting devoted first to domestic and then 
to foreign affairs. This is rather the more in- 
teresting way of conducting the meetings. 

The following plan will serve as an illustra- 
tion for one meeting: 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

Report on affairs in Congress. 

Judicial decisions, if any, of note. 

State affairs. 

Local affairs. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The development of the new party in Turkey. 

The Reichstag and its relation to Emperor 
William. 

Development of the Labor. Party in England. 
What is meant by proroguing Parliament. 
LITERARY 
Reports on the books of the week, both foreign 

and domestic. 

Report on magazine articles relating to cur- 
rent events. 

Report on any discovery in science. 

The first thing to impress upon the members 
of your club is the necessity of reading news- 
papers with care and to begin what is known 
as the “clipping habit ”—that is, whenever, 
reading in the paper, a member finds any article 
which bears upon any of the subjects I have 
given you, have her at once cut it out and use 
it for*her material in making a report at the 
next meeting of your club. The success of a 
Current Events Club largely depends upon the 
“news” sense of the members. 

If I can aid you in any other way it will be 
a pleasure to do so, and I shall hope to hear 
that your club has been successfully organized 
and that you are finding the work most interest- 
ing and instructive at the same time. 


I wish to thank you in behalf of our club for 
the admirable questions on “ Romeo and Juliet.” 
We now wish to study “ Shakespeare in Italian 
Literature” as brought out in his dramas, other 
than “ Romeo and Juliet.” May I impose on your 
kindness by asking for some questions which will 
help us in such a study?—G. M. F. 

Your club and the Home Study Club seem to 
be able to arrange matters very satisfactorily 
between them, and I hope that these suggestions 
which you ask for in connection with Shakes- 
peare in Italian literature, or, more properly I 
suppose we should say, Italian literature in 
Shakespeare, may prove as helpful as you so 
kindly say the others have. 

Here are some questions for consideration: 

Did Shakespeare visit Italy? 

Confirm the theory by certain passages noted 
in George Brandes’ William Shakespeare, Chap. 
XVI., Book I. 

Note the indication of Italian travel in The 
Taming of the Shrew, The Merchant of Venice, 
and the Italian story on which it is _ based. 
Brandes, Chap. XXI. 

Would the knowledge of musie which Shake- 
speare displays in the latter play indicate en- 
thusiasm for it to have been awakened by his 
being in Italy’ 

Othello—the sources of the play. srandes, 
Chap. XXIV., Book II. Compare Cinthio’s Tale 
of the Moor. Compare the accounts of Venice 
in the play with those in The Merchant of 
Venice. Lf possible, obtain from the Bureau of 
University Travel, Trinity Place, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, a picture of Desdemona’s palace on 
the Grand Canal. Show where this play indi 
eates Shakespeare’s knowledge of the Italian 
language. See page 443, Brandes. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona—Shakespeare’s first 
declaration of love for Italy. See Brandes, Chap. 
X., Book I. 

Twelfth Night—the sources of the play— 
Bandello, Gonzaga, and Cinthio. For an ac 
count of these Italian novelists see J. A. Sy- 
monds’ two volumes on Renaissance in Italy 
(Italian literature) ; also Brandes, Chap. XXIX. 

With your excellent library you will have no 
difficulty in getting these books, and I further 
refer you for the whole general subject of Shake- 
speare and his plays to the list of references 
which I gave in Our Home Study Club in the 
December number of the Bazar. Beforé doing 
any further work on the plays I recommend that 
you devote one meeting to the chapter in Bran- 
des on the theatre in Shakespeare’s time. It is 
most interesting, and contains a great deal of 
valuable information. Please let me know if | 
cam help you further. Your plan is most in- 
teresting and well chosen. 
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We want every woman in America to send for a liberal free 
sample of Milkweed Cream and our booklet telling of the wonderful 
results that follow its daily use. Write today before you forget. 






This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 


Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grandmother used 
it and her matchless complexion testified to its worth. 


It is nature's own aid to beauty—a skin tonic. A 
very little applied gently to the face, neck and 
hands, night and morning, cleans out the tiny 
pores, stimulates them to renewed activity 

and feeds and nourishes the inner skin 
and surrounding tissues. The certain 
result of this is a complexion 
clear and brilliant in color- 
ing—a skin soft and smooth 
without being shiny— 

plurnp, rounded cheeks 
from which all lines 
and wrinkles have 

been taken 
away. 
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Cream is 
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good for all 
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complexion faults. It 
has a distinct therapeu- 
tic action on the skin and 
its glands. Excessive rubbing 
or kneading is not only unneces- 
sary, but is liable to stretch the skin 
and cause wrinkles. Milkweed Cream 
is absorbed by the skin like dry ground 
absorbs rain. Thus the pores are not clogged 
up, irritated or enlarged as they are by having stuff 
forced into them by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is 








































dainty, fastidious and refined—a necessary toilet luxury 
for every woman who values her personal appearance. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Don’t forget to write for the liberal 
free sample. 


(OHERESLGE@ FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO. 












49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH, 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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(born about the middle of the month) by 
J an astrological friend: ‘* You are fearless. 
Kind when not irritated. Apt to overburden 
yourself with other people’s troubles. Fond of 
luxury. In danger of thinking too much of ex- 
ternals. Your color is blue. Your lover was 
born in November. Don’t quarrel.” The re- 
cipient handed it on to two other May girls, 
and with much ‘amusement it was admitted to 
have come very near the truth in all three cases. 





: [tio is a May herosecope sent to a girl 
L 


A new penholder that is considered smart is 
made from the large quills to be found at the 
milliners’ shops.: Any jeweller will fit one with 
the gold or silver tip, the real penholder. A 
long black quill stuck into the wiper on an 
ebony desk is quite effective, and the light blue, 
pink, and white with silver mountings are charm- 
ing for bedrooms. 


A heavy gold chain bracelet given to a young 
woman at Christmas was found to be too small, 
so it was lengthened in a novel and effective 
way. Among her treasures she had a pair of 
old-fashioned carbunele link sleeve-buttons that 
had belonged to a distinguished relative. She 
had three of the stones in their original setting 
inserted in the chain and separated by two or 
three links. This made a really beautiful and 
interesting article of what was before only an 
ordinary bracelet. The fourth stone was mounted 
for a stick-pin. 


In these days when underwear is composed 
of materials once reserved solely for the ward- 
robe of favored infants, the whole season’s 
“lingerie” requires hardly more room than that 
formerly devoted to the “ best” corset-covers. 

A certain up-to-date young woman packs all 
her lingerie in one shallow tray in her trunk. 
When filled it is a charming collection of fluffy 
white packages of different sizes, each held in 
shape by a ribbon-covered band. 

Nightgowns make one parcel, chemises an- 
other. Still others consist of silk skirts, petti- 
coats, drawers, corset-covers, etc. In this way 
they are kept in perfect condition, ruffles un- 
flattened, plain spaces uncreased. Moreover, all 
articles of one kind being together, choice can 
be made at a moment’s notice, and one is save4 


that old-time frantic search among the hard 
wads in the trunk corners, dress sleeves, or 
even hat crowns, where the favorite garment 


might have been packed. 

For the bands use elastic webbing about an 
inch wide and of sufficient length for the pur- 
Measure off two lengths of soft ribbon— 
The ribbon should 
the elastic 


pose. 
it was blue in this instance. 
be at 


least a half-inch wider than 





and a third longer. _ Stitch the two pieces to- 
gether near ihe edges. Run the elastic through, 
and fasten the ends togetlier under a bow or 


rosette of the ribbon. 
These bands may also be used for handker- 
chief and veil cases made of two silk-covered 


squares of cardboard. The band shonld in this 


instance be fastened to one of the squares. 


One’s evening gloves are very often ruined by 
holding up a long skirt of dark color. Even 
silk will crock them badly. ‘The inexpensive 
white Canton-flannel gloves with gauntlets, so 
much used for housework and gardening, are 
just the thing to wear over the evening gloves. 
They easily slip on and off, and allow one to 
grasp a carriage door, car rail, or baluster with 
comfort. One girl who has used. them insists 
that not only has she made a great saving in 
gloves and the handkerchiefs used for their 
protection and then lost, but that her mind has 
broadened. Since she ceased to concentrate it 
wholly upon saving her gloves, she can use her 
powers of observation to some purpose eveu 
during a short ride on the Elevated or the 
trolley-car. 


A fireplace lately uncovered in a fine old 
house was found. to have a border of plaster six 
inches wide in good condition, with a firm, 
smooth surface. To insert tiles meant not only 
expense, but great delay. together with the diffi- 
culty of finding anything to match the unusual 
tone of blue in the wall-paper and rugs. A clever 
member of the family solved the problem by 
giving the plaster two coats of white paint. She 
then blocked it and painted it in a tile pattern, 
using the design of a tile that she happened to 
have, in two colors, yellow and blue, the latter, 
of course, mixed to match the blue of the room. 
The paint was allowed to harden for a week 
and then two coats of white varnish were ap 
plied, with an interval of two days between. 
The effect was charming, and nobody would ever 
suspect that they were not real porcelain tiles. 
A simple design done in Delft blue would be 
dainty for a bedroom. No artistie ability is 
required, since the design can be applied by 
means of tracing-paper or by stencilling. 


A little self-sacrifice in wearing a fairly thick 
veil in the spring will save many freckles, which. 
while easily acquired, are hard to be rid of. It 
seems a nuisance on a soft warm day to hide 
behind a chiffon veil, but the skin is very sensi 
tive after the long housing of winter, and one 
day of carelessness now will do more damage 
than weeks later on in the season. Cold cream, 
rubbed in before going out and covered by a light 
coat of powder, will help also, 
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HINDS’ 


A }HONEY AND ALMOND 


| Protects 
The Complexion 


It prevents injury to the 
FACE and HANDS 


if applied before exposure to sun, 

wind or weather. When not so used, 

it promptly alleviates all distressing 

conditions of the skin, if applied on 
returning indoors. 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is not 
greasy in the least, and does not resemble the 
paste form creams or cosmetics. It is a pure 
antiseptic lotion, possessing remarkable cleans- 
ing and healing properties that have been 
tested for years by ladies of refinement through- 
out the world. It invariably gives the most 

"gratifying results in 


Softening Rough, Dry or Irritated 
Skin Resulting from Any Cause. 





For ompee chafing and eruptive condi- 


tions, Hinds Honey and Almond Cream will 
bring speedy relief, making the skin smooth, 
clear and healthy. 


Best for baby. Best for the man who 
shaves. Is absolutely free from greasy, sticky 
properties and positively guaranteed not to aid 

’ a growth of hair. Contains no bleach or 
harmful ingredients. 50 cts. all dealers; or if 
not obtainable, sent postpaid by us. 


A. S. HINDS, 16 West St., Portland, Me. 
Write today for FREE Sample Bottle and Booklet 
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WAISTS WITH | CUT-WORK EMBROIDERY 


are two linen blouses effectively ornamented 

with Italian cut-work. A homespun weave 
of linen was selected as suited to this form of 
embroidery. where fabric threads must admit of 
a ready discernment. Full directions for the 
cut motifs are given in the article on cut-work 
elsewhere in this issue, so that their application 
will not prove difficult to the designs illustrated 
when the pattern is stamped. 

The first waist has a Cluny insertion of three- 
quarter-inch width which elaborates the design. 
It joins the shoulders and extends down the 
armhole line in front, and, turning, covers a 
joining where a well-adjusted bit of fulness near 
the armhole furnishes an excellent feature at 
an ordinarily trying point. Bands of lace also 
are prettily combined with the tucking on the 
sleeves. The pattern indicates the place for 
motifs. 


[are two tin from waist pattern No. 749 
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A BEAUTIFUL CUT-WORK DESIGN, 
WAIST PATTERN NO. 749. 
Price, 15 cents 
Embroidery Design. No. 327. 
Price, 35 cents 





WAIS' WITH RETICELLA-WORK. 
WAIST PATTERN NO. 749. 


Price, 15 cents 
Embroidery Design. No. 328 
Price, 35 cents 


Flat embroidery is the true companion to 
Italian cut-work, but raised embroidery may be 
used if, as on this design, it is an improvement. 

Stamping cut-work requires great care. 
Stretch the linen straight as possible, for all 
the straight outlines of motifs must run exactly 
on a thread of the fabric. Inaccuracies in these 
lines must be corrected by the needlewoman. 
seginners at the work will be helped by stamp- 
ing these designs upon paper in addition to the 
linen. This paper can be placed under the work 
after the outlines of various motifs have been 
whipped and the linen laid back around the 
openings, the stamped paper motif guiding one 
until proficiency is acquired. 

Lace may be substituted for the cut-work in 
sertion on the second ‘waist, but this is so 

rettily and easily done in buttonhole-stitch and 
ozenges that it would be a pity to introduce an 
alteration. In this waist three tucks adapt the 
fulness, and these should be basted flat before 
stamping, so that the line will cover the joining. 
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Fitting your 
own bach 















4 IT'S You 


When inflated inside your fitted lining 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


reproduces your exact figure. Make your own gowns, or have them 
made by your modiste, without the tiresome "trying-on" process. 
The same form may be used by any number of persons by chang- 
ing lining (see below). All Harper’s Bazar Special Model 
Patterns are made over this Pneumatic Dress Form. 

Call and see demonstration or write for Booklet "F-5." 






Hanging your own ekirt 











DELOS SMITH COMPANY 
156 Fifth Ave. (N. W. cor. 20th St.), New York 


eo a rt) PNEU FORM co.” When not ying og and pack 
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ALL THESE LININGS ARE ON SAME SIZE FORM 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention ITarper’s Bazar. 
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Nore —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired. together with full address, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order 


Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check 


For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page 
HESE two simple morning dresses are in- 

tended for serviceable wash materials, and 

to be ready to go into the tub as often as 


A frock that is easily put on, and 
yet fresh and smart-looking, is one of the greatest 


is necessary. 














NEW PRINCESS MORNING SLIP. NO. 759. 


36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents 


Sizes, 32, 34, 


comforts a busy woman can have. Pattern No. 

at 758 is so constructed that it closes with a few 

SIMPLE SHIRTWAIST SUIT. NO. (98. hooks and eyes under the side band, both waist 

Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure and skirt, the little yoke part only and the 
Price, 35 cents collar having to fasten at the back. 
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Why Not Have a “Diseaand Dye Day” 


’ 


“My sister, mother, cousin, and I have what we call our Diamond Dye Day 
every few weeks. We gather all the old, faded, or soiled things we can find and 
dye them the colors we like. We take turns having our Diamond Dye ay at 
each other’s home, and certainly do have a good time. We save lots of money by 
making old clothes serviceable again and also have a splendid sociable time. We 
dye all sorts of things: waists, stockings, curtains, carpets, and last time I even 
dyed a straw hat. Itis no trouble whatever and our results are always perfect.”’ 

—MRS.G.W.SIEGMANN, New York City. 

Some people have never tried changing the colors and so don’t know 
how simple and easy it is to dye with Diamond Dyes. It’s almost as easy 
as washing, and there is a real fascination about it. You can color 
curtains, draperies, rugs,and carpets—in fact, you can color any fabric—and 
do it just as well yourself with Diamond Dyes as a professional dyer. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 

Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the World and always give perfect results. You must be sure that 
you get the real Diamond Dyes and the kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article you intend to dye 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who make only one kind of dye claim that their 
imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘‘all fabrics”’) equally weil. This claim is false, because no 
dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres can be used as successfully for 
dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, 
namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 

Diamond Dyes for Wooi cannot be used for coloring Cotten, Linen, or Mixed Goods, but are especially 
adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up the dye quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres, which take 
up the dye slowly. 

**Mixed Goods,” also known as ‘“‘Union Goods,” are made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vege- 
table fibres. For this reason our ag Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes made for these goods 

Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name 

Diamond Dye Annual—Free. andtell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will serid you a copy 
of the new Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, aud 36 samples of dyed cloth, al] FREE. 


Address 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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suitable for graduation gowns or for sum 

mer afternoon or evening gowns for young 
girls. The first model, No. 761, is made of sheer 
lawn and white net band, and with a pattern 
darned or embroidered on the bands and on the 
curved part below the yoke. Any fine lawn or 
mull may be used for this dress, or organdie, 
liberty silk, messaline, or soft-finish foulard. It 
is a design which would come out charmingly in 
a figured foulard. in fact. The yoke and sleeve 
are of tucked net unlined, or lined with a thin 
cream-white liberty silk or chiffon if a less trans- 
parent effect will be more becoming. Many 
young girls, whose arms and neck have not yet 
grown plump enough to appear uncovered or 
even with only this thin net covering, find the 
underveiling of chiffon most becoming. 


Tos muslin frocks are illustrated’ here, 








DAINTY MUSLIN FROCK. No. 761. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt 
Pattern for Darning Net. No. 325 
Price, 75 cents 
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YOUNG GIRL’S FROCK. No. 762. 
Sizes, 14, 16, and 18 years 
Price, 35 cents 
Design for Darning Net. No 326 


Price, 50 cents 


A stamped muslin pattern to baste under the 
net for embroidering the bands and lower yoke 
is for sale by the Bazar at seventy-five cents. 

The second model is for a schoolgirl, and is 
shown as made of a mull with simple hand em- 
broidery. Any material is suitable, however, and 
machine-made embroidery may be used for the 
little piece outlining the yoke, for the belt, and 
for the band down the outside of the sleeve. Or, 
if you like it better, these may be made of lace 
lined with the material of the dress, and the 
yoke, finished at the collar line or with a stand- 
ing collar, may be of unlined net or lace. A pat 
tern for embroidering or darning net for this 
frock is for sale at fifty cents. 

The foot of the skirt should be finished only 


with a deep hem, with or without a band of lace. ° 
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OUR Folks Used to Make Good 
Gravy—maybe they do yet, but in many 

a household it is a lost art. 
@ Grandmother’s gravy—how smooth it was— 


how good it tasted! That was because she thickened 
it with Kingsford’s Corn Starch and not with flour. 
Flour makes lumpy gravy and that raw taste. 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


is the right thickening for gravies, for sauces and cream soups. 

@ Remember one thing—you can’t make perfect pie-crust without it—one 
part Kingsford’s to two parts flour is the recipe. Also, it makes a puff- 
paste that melts in the mouth. 

@ A Word to Kingsford Friends—Send us the name of any young 
housewife who thinks that Corn Starch is used only for puddings or 
desserts ; we will send her our new little Book Q, ““What a Cook Ought to 
Know About Corn Starch.” We will gladly mail you without cost a 
copy too if you like. 

T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
RIP SNE A ALN RIES AI I 
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TRIPED material is always more difficult to 
make into a becoming dress or suit than a 


plain or figured goods. 


is thin or stout, tall or short, the becomingness 
of a striped costume will depend entirely on the 
tasteful arrangement of the stripes. 
are to be worn a great deal in the summer gowns, 


it is necessary to consider 
the question of making them 
up to advantage. 

It is almost safe to 
that there will be every va- 
riety of their arrangement 
except going around or in 
horizontal fashion. 

Up and down and diagon- 
ally will be the most gen- 
eral way of adapting striped 
silk muslin or linen. The 
design shown on this page 
is of a navy-blue and white 
striped muslin or foulard. 

The skirt is made with 
the modified Directoire waist 
line, with the addition of 
pleats at each side of the 
front and back panels, so 
that it will conform to the 
increase of fulness which is 
to be seen in the coming fall 
models. 

For the economical wom- 
an, it would be an extrava- 
gance to make anything but 


Sav 


a cotton dress now without 
some idea as to the fall 
styles, because a_ silk or 


voile dress will probably be 
called upon to do duty for 
a house during the 
next winter. 

In silk this dress, with the 
BAZAR pattern, may be made 


dress 


for a sum less than ten 
dollars. 

The silk, twenty - seven 
inches wide at_ sixty-five 
cents a yard, ten and one- 
half yards, would come to 
$6.83. Three dozen silk 
crochet buttons, at forty 
cents a dozen, $1.20. and 


three yards of silk tubular 
braid to strap the laid-over 
tucks, at twenty cents a 
yard, sixty cents, make a 
total cost of $8.63, heaving 
a balance from the ten dol- 
lars which will cover the 


cost of a white or plain navy-blue knife pleating. 
The euffs and collars are, of course, detachable. 
and are prettiest of Irish crochet or embroidery. 
They need not be considered as an expense at- 
tached to this gown alone, as the same set may 


be used on several costumes. 


The cost of making this dress in a good quality 
of muslin, say thirty-six-inch width at twenty 
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STRIPED MUSLIN DRESS. No. 760. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 15 cents for waist and 25 cents for skirt. 


five cents a yard, 


cotton, are considerably cheaper. 
inch-width material is used only seven yards are 
required, and the expense is thus lessened. 

This pattern and design are equally well suited 






would split the expense al- 
most in half, for the material would then amount 
to $2.38; and the buttons and braid, being of 


If forty-four- 


for a plain material, but 
special reference is made to 
stripes. as many people find 
them difficult to manage. 

To afford a variation, also 
a chance to fit the material 
into the figure, without de- 
tracting from the harmony 
of the stripes, lay over the 
dark stripe in pleats at the 
side of the front gore and 
on the shoulders. 

The buttons and _ straps 
of white over this make a 
pretty device for trimming. 

The order may, of course, 
be reversed, laying the light 
stripe over and trimming 
with dark buttons and straps 
of dark braid. In cutting the 
pattern, if more fulness is 
desired, an extra set of 
pleats may be laid in the 
side gore over the hips. 
This also assists in the fit 
ting if one has rather large 
hips. To do this it is only 
necessary to allow the dif- 
ference of width the pleats 
take up on the front of the 
gore in cutting. 

Such a waist 


model may 


lhe varied according to the 
material for which it is to 
be used. If .for a foulard 
dress, a pretty lace frill may 
be used down the side. 
coming from a_ standing 


collar of lace. and a decora- 
tion of lace motifs may be 
placed on the front panel 
rhe sleeves may have deep 


lace cuffs to match the col- 
lar. Lace motifs may be 
used, in place of the but 
tons and loops, to span the 
groups of tucks, and by 
these means a much more 
elaborate effect will be 
gained. 


The dress is, on the other 
hand, one that may be most 


simply made of a lawn or print at a few cents 
a yard, and that may be put on and off in a 
minute because of the simple fastening at the 
side of waist and skirt. ~The two may be joined 
together by snap fasteners, and only taken apart 
for convenience in laundering. 
ty prints, which sell at less than ten cents a 
yard, are made in foulard patterns. 


Some of the pret 
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Why You Should Drink 


Baker-1zed Cottee 


Ce aati Rae sae 











\F!1RST|_ Because the process of Baker-izing preserves the health- 
ful and nutritious ingredients of the coffee bine. while it removes 
the useless chaff or fibre which is folded between the two halves of 
the bean and is commonly ground with them. 


This chaff is not only useless, but bitter and unpleasant to the taste. It 
contains a harmful element in your breakfast cup and also injures the 
natural, delicious flavor. 


SECOND _ Because the process of Baker-izing (which means cut- 
ting with steel knives instead of crushing) gives you a product which 
retains full flavor value. A cut coffee keeps the natural oils which 
furnish the rich, smooth flavor desired. 


‘THIRD! Because you can secure in one of the three brands of 
Baker-ized Coffee the particular strength and flavor which appeals to 
your individual taste. Moreover, you 
can be sure that the character of the Boys | 


brand you select will be the same 





Here is an Easy, Pleasant, and 


year in and year out. Dignified Way to Make Money. We 

The three brands of Baker-ized Coffee are want you, with the help and direction 

as follows: of your local grocer, to assist us in 

“ VIGORO ”—Strong, dark, stimulating introducing Baker-ized Coffee in 
us >> 9 = >’ 


your community. The work is easy 
the returns are liberal. 
Write us at once, giving some gro- 
cer or general me shaun as reference 


“BARRINGTON HALL” — Of medium 
strength, mellow and satisfying. 


“ SIESTA ”—Pale in color, mild and subtle 


flavor, little stimulation. (only smart, honest boys wanted), and 
If you will send us 30 cents in stamps or coin, we we will reply promptly, giving full de- 
will send (all charges prid a‘*Find-Out Package” of | tails of our plan. We furnish instruc- 


Baker-ized Coffee. This ‘‘Find-Out Package” con- 
tains over 4% pound each of Vigoro, of Barringtun 
Hall, and of Siesta, in separate cans —nearly a 


tions, order blanks, and literature. 


This kind of work will furnish a splendid train- 





4 es ing for business, besides providing yow with a good 
pound oO} the best Coffee that money can buy. revenue, Many a successful man today owes his 
From this package you can select your ideal flavor, start in life to some such work as this. 
Write to the address below. 


and settle the Coffee question once for all. 


A pound of Baker-ized Coffee makes 15 to 20 cups more of idictemed 
coffee than will the same weight of mill-ground coffee. 


Address, today, Baker Importing Co. 


115 Hudson Street, New York, or 240 N. 2d Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Tuesday, April 20 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Omelette with fine herbs; French- 
fried potatoes; whole-wheat muf- 
fins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Clam cutlets; biscuits; tea. 
Lettuce and mayonnaise, with 
cheese crackers. 

DINNER 
Roast filet of veal; 
whole-boiled potatoes 
ter sauce. 
Lettuce and French dressing. 
Custard soufflé. Coffee. 
Wednesday, April 21 
BREAKFAST 
Broiled strips of ham; hashed 
creamed potatoes: toast; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Veal croquettes (from Tuesday), 
with creamed pease; tea. 
Fresh spice-cakes and fruit. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup. 
Broiled steak; asparagus; pota 
toes; spiced pears. 
Coffee charlotte. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, April 22 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
kggs scrambled with tomato 
(from Wednesday soup): hom- 
iny muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cakes of minced beef (from 
Wednesday) ; lattice potatoes; tea. 
Rhubarb and marshmallow jelly 
with cream. 
DINNER 
Cream of asparagus soup (from 
Wednesday night). 


spinach ; 
with but 


Chops: pease; potatoes: spiced 
prunes. 
Home-made charlotte russe. 
‘offee. 


Friday, April 23 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Broiled smelts with parsley but- 
ter; cream toast; coffee. 
Fresh coffee-cake. 
LUNCHEON 
souflé; toasted 
muffins; tea. 
California cherries. 

DINNER a 
Planked shad with border of 
mashed potatoes; string-beans. 
ettuce salad. 
ice - cream and  lady- 


Cheese English 


Vanilla 


fingers. Coffee. 
Saturday, April 24 
BREAKFAST 


Ilominy and cream. 

Shad roe ¢from Friday) and ba 
con; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed asparagus on toast: po- 
tato puff; tea. 

Fresh pineapple and cookies. 


DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Lamb stew: hominy croquettes 
(from breakfast): new beets. 


Deep rhubarb tart. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, April 25 
BREAKFAST 
California cherries. 


Poached eggs on toast rounds 
with cream sauce; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Shoulder of lamb, mint sauce; 


new potatoes; spinach. 
Lettuce and pineapple salad. 
Strawberries smothered in whip 
ped cream; sponge-cake. 
‘offee. 
SUPPER 
Cold sliced lamb with potato and 
olive salad; coffee; sandwiches 
Pineapple and sponge-cake (from 
dinner). 
Monday, April 26 
BREAKFAST 
Broiled dried beef: creamed hash 
ed potatoes; toast: coffee. 
Wheat cakes 


LUNCHEON Cold pop-overs 


Lamb and green peppers, hashed ; 
tea. 
Spinach (from Sunday) in salad 
Sponge-cake. 
DINNER 
soup (from lamb 
bones). 

Breaded veal cutiet: new  cab- 
bage, creamed; potatoes. 
Cottage pudding with preserved 
ginger. 

Coffee 
Tuesday, April 27 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal and steamed figs with 
cream. 
bacon ; 
coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Monday) and _ rice 
Saratoga potatoes ; 
tea. 
Cream-cheese balls on lettuce. 
Stewed rhubarb. 
DINNER 
Beef loaf with tomato sauce; 
string-beans: potatoes. 
Asparagus salad. 
Caramel custards. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, April 28 


Vegetable 


Breakfast corn bread; 


Veal (from 
croquettes ; 


Boiled eggs; rice muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced beef loaf (from Tues- 
day): baked ytatoes: pickles. 
Cocoa and drop-cakes. 
DINNER 
Chicken fried in batter: potatoes; 
canned corn fritters. 
Lettuce and hard-boiled egg salad. 
Pineapple in lemon jelly with 
cream. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, April 29 
BREAKFAST 
Codfish croquettes: corn muffins; 
coffee. 
Fresh coffee-cake. 
LUNCHEON 


Hashed chicken (from Wednes 
day) in cream sauce, in small 
dishes. 

Spinach salad with cream-cheese 
balls. 


Cookies. 





DINNER 
Chicken and _ rice soup 
chicken bones). 
Ralls of Hamburg steak, brown 
sauce; creamed new carrots; po- 
tatoes. 
Lemon sherbet; cake. 
Coffee. 
Friday, April 30 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Creamed clams on toast; pop 
overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Boston brown bread and baked 
beans; tea. 
Lettuce and mayonnaise ; 
Gingerbread 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup. 
Sliced halibut with egg sauce; 
creamed beets; potatoes. 
(from breakfast) 
filled with whipped cream and 
chopped nuts. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, May 1 
BREAKFAST 


(from 


wafers. 


Fruit. 
Deviled kidneys; hashed browr 
potatoes: toasted brown bread 
(from Friday); coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
pudding 
day): tea 
Asparagus and mayonnaise; wa- 
ers. 

Cherries. 

DINNER 
Pea soup. 

Veal pot-pie with dumplings: 
string-beans; spiced fruit. 

Chocolate jelly. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, May 2 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Eggs baked in cream; 
toast: coffee 
Marmalade. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup (from veal stock). 
Roast beef: baked creamed cab- 
bage: potatoes. 
Lettuce and cherry salad. 
Frozen pudding. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Clams Newburg in chafing-dish: 
sandwiches: coffee. 
Pineapple salad with cream may- 
onnaise. 

Strawberry short-cake. 
Monday, May 3 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 

Codfish cakes. cream sauce, with 
chopped hard-boiled eggs: corn 
muffins: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked macaroni and tomato (from 
Sunday) in individual dishes: 
tea. 

String-bean salad on lettuce. 
DINNER 
Pot roast of beef (from Sunday) 
in casserole; asparagus: potatoes. 
Lettuce salad. 

Rhubarb pie. Coffee. 


Baked fish (from Fri- 


French 
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START HOUSEKEEPING RIGHT — 


LET DREAMS COME TRUE 








Its worry— not work— that tries oneS soul, and it’s poor bread, 
a poor table and poor living that adds to the wife's trials and nags 
the patient husband. 

Why not start housekeeping right, you who are far-sighted 
and learn the wisdom of utilizing at once every possible means 
ior lightening and brightening your housekeeping duties? 

GOLD MEDAL FLOUR will make the baking a success. 


Let's have it a success in your home from the very beginning. 


Use- 


WASH BURN-CROSBY'S 


CO) H DEL, Ba DY. 6 Oe we 0) On ©. 











Address all correspondence to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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Tuesday, May 4 


BREAKFAST 

Fruit. 
Eggs and broiled bacon; lyon- 
naise potatoes; toast strips; cof- 


fee. 
LUNCHEON 
Beef croquettes with brown sauce 


(from Sunday); creamed  car- 
rots; tea. 
Banana fritters. 
DINNER 
Clear brown soup (beef bones). 
Mutton steaks with currant-jel 
ly sauce ; browned potatoes ; 
beets. 
Fig jelly and cream. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, May 5 
BREAKFAST 


Creamed smoked salmon; baked 
creamed potatoes: muffins; coffee. 
Fresh coffee-cake. 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Strawberries. 

Cream of pea soup in cups. 
Clam cutlets. 

Broiled squabs; French pease; 
new potatoes; currant jelly: tea. 
Lettuce and asparagus with may- 
onnaise. 

Pineapple sherbet; cakes. 
DINNER 
Asparagus soup (from luncheon). 
Strips of beef, stewed with to- 
matoes; potatoes; macaroni. 
Baked cocoanut pudding. 


Coffee. 
Thursday, May 6 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Bacon and liver on skewers; hom 
iny drop-cakes; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
croquettes with 
Wednesday) : 
ing-powder biscuits; tea. 
String-bean salad with mayon- 
naise ; cream-cheese balls. 
Jam and wafers. 
DINNER 
oysters, breaded; vegetable 
cutlets ; potatoes. 
Lettuce and green-pepper salad. 
Sponge los. 
Coffee. 
Friday, May 7 
BREAKFAST 


cheese 
bak- 


Macaroni 
sauce (from 


Veal 


Creamed hard-boiled eggs on 
toast; pop-overs;: coffee. 
Browned rice cakes and maple 
syrup. 

LUNCHEON 
Codfish surprise; cocoa. 
Lettuce and rench dressing; 
cheese crackers : 
Gingerbread 
DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 
Planked shad, potato border; 
sliced cucumbers. 
Pistache charlotte russe. 


Coffee. 
Saturday, May. 8 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 


Creamed shad on toast (from 
Friday); French-fried potatoes; 
corn-meal muffins; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Parsley omelette; new potatoes in 
cream: tea. 
Little spice-cakes. 
DINNER 
Shad roe (from Friday’s shad) 
broiled, with bacon rolls: new 
potatoes; creamed cucumbers. 
Lettnce and asparagus salad. 
Rhubarb pie. Coffee. 
Sunday, May 9 


BREAKFAST 

Strawberries. 
Eggs baked with grated 
English muffins; 


cheese ; 


toasted coffee. 
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DINNER 
Clear soup with tapioca. 
Roast fore quarter of lamb, mint 
jelly ; new tatoes; spinach. 
Lettuce and pineapple salad. 
Coffee mousse. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Eggs scrambled with asparagus 
tips, in chafing-dish ; sandwiches ; 
coffee. 
Lettuce with hard - boiled 
quarters and mayonnaise. 
French strawberry short-cake. 
Monday, May 10 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
roiled dried beef ;.hashed brown 
potatoes; toast “strips; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Spanish toast with poached eggs ; 
spinach (from Sunday); tea. 
Cake crumbs (from short-cake) 
in baked custard. 
DINNER 
asparagus 
Sunday). 
(from Sunday) reheated 
tomato and rice: new beets. 
tartlets (crust from Satur- 
day). ° 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, May 11 
° KREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
pan-fish; creamed 
milk toast; 
LUNCHBON 
Clam chowder. 
Lettuce salad; wafers. 
Cocoa and drop-cakes. 
DINNER 
(bones of lamb 
Monday). 
spinach ; 


egg 


Cream of soup (from 
Lamb 
with 
Jam 


Fried 
browned ; 


potatoes, 
coffee. 


Tomato soup and 
tomato from 
Boiled fresh tongue ;: 
potatoes. 
Spanish cream. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, May 12 
BREAKFAST 
soiled rice and cream 
Poached eggs on toast, tomato 
Sauce; whole-wheat muffins; cof 
fee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced tengue; potato 
tea. 
Cherries. 
DINNER 
soup (from 
stock). 
loaf; rice croquettes 
(from breakfast): spinach. 
Pineapple pudding. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, May 1 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
finnan-haddie ; 


new 


salad ; 
White-bean tongue 


Hot veal 


Creamed browned 


potatoes; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Canned salmon with caper sauce; 
biscuits; tea 
String-bean salad; crackers and 
cheese. 


DINNER (COMPANY) 
Cream of lettuce soup. 


Soft-shell crabs on toast, sauce 
tartare, in individual moulds 
Roast leg of spring lamb, mint 
sauce; new potatoes; pease. 
Asparagus salad. 

Frozen strawberries in meringue 
shells; cakes. 

Coffee. 

Friday, May 1; 
BREAKFAST 
Whole eggs with yellow sauce; 
rolls: coffee. 

Orange marmalade and toast 
strips 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed pease (from Thursday) 


on.toast; spinach in moulds; tea. 





Baked rice custards; cakes (from 
Thursday). 
DINNER 
Broiled fish; potatoes; creamed 
cucumbers. 
Lettuce salad. 
Deep rhubarb tart. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, May 15 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 

Broiled bacon in halved baked 
potatoes; Graham muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fish salad (from Friday) with 
mayonnaise and capers; sand- 
wiches. 

Chocolate. and marshmallows ; 
fresh cookies. 

DINNER 
Clear soup (from lamb bones). 
Slices of lamb, reheated, currant 
jelly sauce; potatoes; creamed 
carrots. 

Cold rice and date pudding with 
cream. Coffee. 


Sunday, May 16 
BREAKFAST 


l’oached eggs: muffins: coffee. 
Waffles and scraped maple sugar 
with doubie cream. 
DINNER 
Cream of potato soup. 
Baked ham; new potatoes; cream- 
ed string-beans. 
Strawberry ice-cream; cake. 

Coffee. 
SUPPER 

Cold sliced ham; hot rolls; cof- 
fee. 

New cabbage; pimento and nut 


salad with mayonnaise. 
Strawberries and cream; cake. 
Monday, May f7 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Frizzled dried beef: hashed brown 


ed potatoes; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cream toast; baked potatoes: 
tea. 
Cake (from Sunday) and fruit. 
DINNER 
White - bean soup (from ham 
bone). 

Leefsteak surrounded with border 
of mixed vegetables; browned po 
tatoes. 

Fresh pineapple and strawberries 
in fruit salad. 

Coffee. 


Tuesday, May 18 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Rounds of toast spread with dev 


iled ham (from Sunday): poach 
ed eggs: muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Croquettes (steak end) with 
brown sauce; rolls; tea. 
Cherries. 
DINNER 
Fricaseed chicken with rice bor- 
der; spinach. 

Lettuce and cream-cheese salad. 
Fig jelly and cream. 
Coffee. 

Wednesday, May 19 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream 
Broiled bacon and rice cakes 
(from Tuesday): pop-overs; cof 
fee. 

LUNCHEON 
Hashed ‘chicken (from Tuesday) 
and green peppers; cream-cheese 


sandwiches (from Tuesday). 
Chocolate and lady-fingers. 


DINNER 
Chicken cream soup. 
Chops ; ase; new potatoes. 


zettuce salad. 
Vanilla soufflé 
Coffee. 
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“Picked Ripe—Can ned Right’ 








There are three kinds of pineapple,— the picked-green pineapple, the 
ordinary canned pineapple, and Hawaiian Pineapple. The picked-green 
pineapple cannot have the tenderness, freshness, and flavor of ripeness, 
because it mellowed in the vessel hold or in the freight car. The ordinary 
canned pineapple is just ordinary, tough, and woody. 

Hawaiian Pineapple —‘‘ the so different kind ’’—is raised in the sub- 
tropical fields of Hawaii, under climatic and soil conditions which produce a 
flavor, quality, and tenderness attainable nowhere else in the world. 

Hawaiian Pineapples are picked ripe, and are canned right on the field. 
They come to your table with all the tenderness and flavor that Nature 
gave them. Hawaiian Pineapples are preserved in sanitary cans, and are 
for sale everywhere — sliced, grated, crushed. 

Drop a postal for illustrated booklet about pineapples and how to serve 
them, — carefully tried and tested recipes. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association, Tribune Building 
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Custard souffé——Rub to a cream two level 
tablespoonfuls of butter; add two of flour, and 
gradually add a cup of hot milk; cook eight 
minutes in the double boiler, stirring constant- 
ly. Beat stiff the yolks of four eggs, add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, stir in the milk, and 
let it become smooth; then cool. Half an hour 
before dinner fold in the stiff whites of the eggs 
and bake in a moderate oven in a buttered dish 
for half an hour; have ready a foamy sauce, 
and serve at once. This may be baked in 
arate moulds in less time—about fifteen minutes. 

Coffee charlotte-—Put half a cup of ground 
cotfee on the fire with two and a half cups of hot 
water and boil for five minutes; soak half a box 
of gelatine in a cup of cold water and when soft 
put in the hot coffee; sweeten to taste and 
strain; cool. and when it begins to set fold in 
a cup of cream whipped stiff, and beat all with 
an egg-beater for five minutes; put into a mould 
and set on ice; line the mould with lady-fingers 
if you prefer. 

Cottage pudding with ginger.—Make ordi- 
nary cottage pudding, but steam instead of bak- 
ing it, using a covered mould: turn out and 
serve with the juice and chopped ginger from 
half a small jar. Or fold the juice into cream 
and serve this with the bits of ginger also. 

Cherry salad.—sStone large red or white Cali 
fornia cherries and lay on lettuce: just before 
serving. pour French dressing over all. Or put 
a hazel-nut in each cherry in place of the stone, 
betore laying on lettuce. 

Pop-orers, ercam, and nuts.—Bake the pop- 
overs till the erust is thick and stiff, so they will 
not fall; cool, open them at one side and fill with 
whipped cream and chopped nuts, sweetened to 


sep- 





an 


taste. or with boiled custard, thickened with 
cornstarch. Serve very cold. 

Frozen pudding—Make a _ rich vanilla ice- 
cream; when half frozen fold in a cup or more 
of chopped fruits. drained; raisins, candied 


orange peel, a little ginger, pineapple, or any- 
thing preferred; or use half nuts and half fruit. 
Flavor highly; freeze and pack in a melon 
mould; serve with whipped cream. 

Veal oysters.—Have a slice of cutlet cut thin; 
eut this into oblong pieces like large oysters: 
dip each in sifted crumbs. in half-beaten egg 
yolks and crumbs again, and dry well: fry two 
at a time in deep fat in a basket and drain on 
paper in the oven: serve on a napkin with slices 
of lemon and parsley. to represent oysters. 

Sponge pudding.—Mix half a cup of sugar 
and half a cup of flour; wet with a quarter of 
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a cup of cold milk, and pour into a pint of boil- 
ing milk; cook till smooth; add a quarter of a 
cup of butter, and when well mixed stir into 
the beaten yolks of five eggs: add the stiff 
whites last; flavor and bake in buttered cups 
set in a pan of water in a very hot oven. Serve 
with a sauce. 

Pistache charlotte russe.—Beat stiff a pint of 
cream: flavor“with’ a little pistache and color a 
very pale green with vegetable color and sweeten 
to taste with powdered sugar; if the cream does 
not seem very stiff, dissolve a level tablespoonful 
of gelatine in cold water till smooth; melt over 
steam, and add drop by drop as you beat. Line 
a tin mould with halved lady-fingers and put 
in the cream; when stiff, sprinkle the top all 
over with chopped pistache nuts or almonds. 

French short-cake.—Bake a good-sized sponge- 
cake or angel’s-food in a round pan; when cool, 
but not cold, cut a circle in the upper crust as 
large as a saucer and gently lift it without 
breaking the cake; remove the inside cake crumb, 
leaving a shell: fill with sugared fruit, put on 
the top and cover with soft-boiled icing or sift- 


ed sugar: cut into wedges in serving. The 
crumb will make puddings. 

Sauce tartare in individual moulds.—Make a 
cup or more of mayonnaise and add minced 
onion, capers. and parsley: also a little green 


coloring if desired; dissolve a level tablespoonful 
of gelatine in a little cold water and put over 
steam; add drop by drop as you beat the sauce. 
Put into a pan in a shallow layer, and when cold 
cut out with a tiny cutter into stars or hearts: 
serve on parsley on a cold dish. Or put into a 
cup: when stiff turn out and slice sidewise and 
eut into squares or circles. 

Npinach in moulds.—Put the spinach through 


the meat-chopper twice; season well, and wet 
with cream. Put half a hard-boiled egg, the 


volk down, into a small cup, fill with the spin 
ach, and press well. Serve cold, in moulds, on 
lettuce. Or heat the cups in boiling water and 
serve turned out in hot moulds. 

Whole eqas with yellow sauce.—Make a cup of 
rich white sauce and add the beaten yolks of two 
eggs; season highly. and, if you choose, add a 
few capers. Boil some eggs four minutes, peel 
them, and lay one on a round of toast; add a 
spoonful of vellow sauce and serve immediately. 

Waffles with scraped maple sugar and double 
cream.—-Bake some rich, short waffles: cut them 
into quarters and spread quickly with very thick 
cream: cover with scraped maple sugar and serve 
at once. 





CULINARY 


Mrs. A. M. A.—Sea- foam candy.—Boil to 
vether two generous cups of light brown sugar 
and a teacupful of water until a little dropped 
into cold water can be moulded with the fingers. 
It should be less brittle than for taffy. but not 
quite as soft as for fudge. Have the 


white of 


an egy beaten to a stiff froth. and pour the 
hot svrup slowly into’ this, beating all the 
time and as rapidly as possible. While doing 
this add vanilla flavoring to taste. When 


beaten very light drop the candy from the tip 
of the spoon in small heaps on waxed paper. 
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the farmer sows his barley —each seed a living thing. Soon it 
germinates, sprouts and ripens. Harvest time comes, the living 
crop is garnered—every seed multiplied a hundred fold. Nothing 
but the primest Northern barley is used in the preparation of 
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except a right proportion of the juices of imported Saazer Hops. 
The result is a malt tonic of extraordinary richness and invigorat- 
ing properties. Thus Malt-Nutrine (containing an organic extract 
from the life-cells of a staple cereal) possesses in the very highest 
degree all the active body-building principles of a genuine liquid 
food in pre-digested form. Order of your Druggist or Grocer. 


For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles with 
Gold Trade-Mark or 24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade-Mark and 
1Sc for postage, we will send one of our Vienna Art Plates to any address 
in the United States. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hale’s book, The Actress (Harper & Broth- 

ers), is receiving the attention it deserves 
from the reading public. Mrs. Hale herself is 
an actress, and a good one. She not only 
knows the life she depicts, but she knows the 
art of putting it very vividly before her readers. 
The result is a most unusual book—a_ book 
which has already been reviewed in_ these 
columns, but of which it is pleasant to speak 
an admiring word whenever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

The Planter, by Herman Whitaker (Harper 
& Brothers), is a strong story of a Maine boy 
who goes to Mexico to manage a rubber planta- 
tion and promptly falls in love with a beautiful 
Mexican girl. This setting is full of possibili- 
ties, and Mr. Whitaker has realized them. His 
book is full of the atmosphere of Mexico, rich, 
tropical, passionate, and his types are presented 
with singular vividness. 

In Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel (Harper 
& Brothers) Lucius E. Chittenden tells the 
beautiful story—as true as it is beautiful—of 
a perfect episode in Lincoln's life. The tale 
is put between covers for the first time, and 
it is well that this has been done, for it deserves 
to be permanently preserved. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, by Frederic A. Ober 
(Harper & Brothers), is the latest volume in 
the great series of heroes of American history 
published by this firm. Mr. Ober has a singu 
larly pleasing style as a biographer, and he has 
had plenty of material, picturesque and brilliant, 
to work into this volume. As a result, he has 
set forth his hero royally, yet with entire sim- 
plicity and an appealing charm of style. A 
special effort, and a very successful one, has 
been made by Mr. Ober to strip away the legend- 
ary veils with which Raleigh has been covered, 
and to give a complete and, above all, an au- 
thoritative narrative of his life. The book de- 
Serves careful attention. 

In Katrine, by Elinor Macartney Lane (Har- 
per & Brothers), the author of Nancy Stair 
has told another charming love-story. Mrs. 
Lane’s heroines are always beautiful. always 
magnetic, and always well worth reading about. 
Her love-making is charming and, what is more, 
natural. Katrine goes through many experi- 
ences—all of which are absorbing to the reader, 
and the book ends triumphantly as the career of 
such a heroine should logically end. 

Harper & Brothers have published this spring 
two new and admirable editions of the Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay, by his nephew, the 
Right Hon. George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. This 
will be good news to the lovers of that most 
absorbing work = 


|’ is pleasant to report that Louise Closser 


In Sunnyficld, by Louise Morgan Sill (Har 
per & Brothers), the author tells a charming 
story to little children. Her heroine is twelve. 
and there is a younger brother whose adventures 
help to enliven the delightful plot. There 
could be no better gift book for children of seven 
or under than this story by Mrs. Sill. 

In Realities and Ideals, by Frederic Harrison 
(The Macmillan Company), the distinguished au- 
thor diseusses ideals which are political, lit 
erary, and artistic. It is to be expected that 
his standard is high, and in this expectation 
the reader will not be disappointed. He will 
also find an inspiration in the book instead of 
the discouragement an abstract discussion of 
this kind usually arouses in the lay mind. Mr. 
Harrisen is at his best in his new volume, and 
his best is very good. 

Perhaps more than any other woman of equal 
achievements, Anne Royall has been unhonored 
and unsung. Miss Sarah Harvey Porter has, 
therefore, found a fresh field in her careful study 
of the life of this woman traveller, author, edi- 
tor, and fighter for her convictions. After an 
early life of picturesque hardships, Mrs. Royall! 
eame to Washington in 1824 and lived there 
until Lincoln's time, playing always, through her 
sturdy personality and the newspapers that she 
published, edited, and for the most part wrote. 
a conspicuous part in public life. Her courage 
and sharply marked individuality make her a 
woman worth remembering,’ and Miss Porter's 
readable and eminently fair-minded book, Thé 
Life and Times of Anne Royall (The Torch Press, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa), is a genuine contribution 
to history. By waiting long for a_ biographer, 
“the most widely known woman of her day and 
country,” as Miss Porter-calls her, secured a 
most competent one. 

In Richard Strauss (John Lane & Company) 
Ernest Newman writes an interesting little vol- 
ume which will appeal to the numerous admirers 
of the modern master. Strauss is yet too. young 
to be exhaustively treated, but his work, so far 
as we know it, is sympathetically discussed in 
this book, and his possibilities in the future are 
enthusiastically presented. i 

In The Death of Lincoln (Doubleday, Page™% 
Co.) the author, Miss Clara E. Laughlin, has 
made a valuable contribution to Lineoln biog- 
raphy. She has spared no trouble to collect and 
sort out an enormous mass of material concern- 
ing the actual incidents connected with Lincoln’s 
assassination, and she tells her story from the 
time of the lodgment of ‘the scheme in Booth’s 
mind to the trial of the conspirators. She tells 
it, too, with the dramatic interest the tremendous 
situation suggests—and this is saying a great 
deal. The story is not easy to tell. 
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HE possibility of securing a piano in a case that is distinct- 


your music room 


buyers. 


at the price of an instrument in what is Seoelly. termed a 
“stock case will appeal to discriminating 
‘ Chickering there may be had for example: 


Uprights. Chippendale design, $500. 


In choosing a 


Quarter Grands, Style R. $600. 


Chickering Pianos may be bought of any regular Chickering representative at Boston 
prices with added cost of freight and delivery. Our hiteraturewill be sent upon request. 








© 191 Tremont Stree Cor. Northampton 


Established 1823 


Mad: Solely by CHICKERING & SONS 


Boston, Mase. 
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BSTINENCE and fasting have been con- 
A nected with nearly every shade of religious 

creed ever since the human race has pos- 
sessed such a thing as religion, and I have no 
doubt that the seasons of fasting prescribed by 
both Christian and non-Christian sects have all 
been based about as much on grounds of health 
and taste as on the consideration that they “ are 
helpful to extraordinary acts and exercises of 
devotion.” But the branch of the Christian 
Church which goes farthest in periodically set- 
ting body and soul in order in this manner is 


the Eastern Catholic. or Greco-Russian, which 
has preserved not only her dogmas, but her 


traditions of discipline unchanged for centuries. 

The amount of fasting which the Eastern 
Catholie Church enjoins is really rather appall- 
ing from a Western (non-vegetarian) point of 
view. For three-fourths of the vear. practically, 
not only is meat abandoned, but butter, milk, 
cheese, and eggs are also prohibited—which is 
logical but severe! Through long experience the 
Russian housewife has learned how to cope with 
the situation. Some of the savory viands which 
she has devised may be of interest to her Amer- 
ican sister. But in suggesting a few as a va- 
rietv, I shall not confine myself -to those which 
exclude eggs and the milk products. 

A characteristic and delicions soup is ukhd 
made from fish. For a fine, strong soup several 
sorts of fish should be used in order that all 
necessary qualities of viscidity and tenderness 
may be combined. The ideal fish, of course, is 
the noble sterlet, king of the tribe. In its ab- 
sence any kind of white-fleshed fish may be used 
—four sorts, at least, about equally divided be- 
tween the perch and the halibut or striped bass 
varieties. For five persons take between four 
and five pounds of fish. After the bones and skin 
are removed the fish are cut into filets, which 
must be kept on a stoneware dish in a cold place 
for the time being. The heads and skins are 
then carefully washed and placed in a stew-pan 
with sufficient water to cover them. While the 
water is still cold add five-eighths of a pound of 
celery stalks, leek, parsley, and one fried onion, 
with salt, pepper, and laurel leaves to taste, and 
boil as for bouillon. This is cooked over a slow 


ire (and skimmed as the seum rises) until it 
scquires a strong, savory flavor. Then it is 


strained through a cloth, and set on the back of 
the range and allowed to boil up once more. The 
filets of fish are then cut into portions and put in 
piece by piece. Each sort of fish should be put in 
separately (the firmer ones which require most 
cooking first), removed when done with a 


skimmer before the next sort is begun, and laid 
in cold salted water to prevent their getting hard. 
While the filets of fish are cooking the soup 
should not be allowed to come to a hard boil, as 
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the filets would fall to pieces. The next step is to 
prepare a mixture for clearing and tlavoring the 
soup. The best is made from an eighth of a 
pound of slightly salted caviar pulverized in a 
mortar, to which a small quantity of water and 
the whites of three eggs have been added. This 
is then warmed by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of the soup and poured in quickly as the 
soup is stirred in a circle. Some lemon juice 
is then squeezed in, and the kettle is covered and 
left on the edge of the range for about ten min- 
utes, until the clearing mixture has risen to the 


top, when the soup will be transparent. The 
soup is then strained through a wet napkin 
and allowed to boil up once more. The boiled 


filets of fish are then laid in the tureen, and the 
soup is poured over them and sprinkled with 
chopped dill. Bits of lemon are served sepa- 
rately with the soup. In the absence of caviar 
the soup may be cleared with the whites of eggs: 
but the characteristic taste will, of course, be 
missing. A little Sauterne may be added. 
Instead of bread Russians always serve some 
sort of appropriate patties with soup; and the 
proper sort for this ukhd is known as rastegdi 
The dough is prepared from a pound of fine flour 
yeast. a glass of water, the yolks of three eggs 
a little sugar. a little salt, half a glass of warm 
milk, and some butter. This is kneaded and al 
lowed to rise until it is light, rolled out, and cut 
into circles about the size of a saucer. The filling 
is prepared from a quarter of a pound of vyaziga 
(isinglass ) , the dried marrow of the sturgeon’s 
backbone, three eggs, butter, one onion, a soup 
spoonful of the fish broth with salt and pepper 
to taste, and some parsley. The isinglass (which 
has previously been soaked for several hours in 
cold water) is placed in a stew-pan with cold 
water and allowed to cook over a brisk fire until 
it comes to a boil, after which it is placed over 
a slow fire for two hours and a half, when it is 
ready. The water is poured off and the isin 
glass cut into very small bits. The one onion is 
chopped fine, simmered in butter until it turns 
a reddish hue, when the isinglass is added. with 
a little more butter, and three eggs boiled hard 
and chopped, and the parsley. Some of this fill 
ing is then placed on the centre of each dough 
circle, and the dough is pinched together (leav- 
ing the centre top open) into a shuttle-shaped 
patty. The patties are then put into a well 
buttered baking-tin and allowed to rise for abont 
a quarter of an hour, after which they are 
smeared with white of egg, a bit of butter is 
dropped into the open centre of each. and they 
are placed in a medium-hot oven. When they 
become reddish in hue they are done, and can 
be readily removed from the pan. They must 
then be smeared with butter, laid on a platter, 
and covered with a damp cloth to soften them. 
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Have you solved the 
“‘Home Comfort” prob- 
lem forthiscoming summer? 


Are you planning to put 
the coal range out of com- 
mission ? 


Will you do the family — 
boiling, stewing and frying 
in a sane and restful man- 
ner over a stove that does 
not overheat the kitchen? 


You can do all this with 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


The “New Perfection’”’ is different from all other oil stoves. It has 
a substantial CABINET TOP like the modern coal range, with 
a commodious shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after 
cooked—also drop shelves on which the coffee pot or teapot may 
be placed after removing from burner—every convenience, even 
‘to ees for holding weds: Nothing adds more to the pleasure of 
a summer home than a “ New Perfection”’ Oil Cook-Stove in the 
kitchen. Made in three sizes. Can be had either with or with- 
out Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


- 
The Ra M All that a lamp should 

° Oo LA P be the Rayo is. Well 
made—ornamental—not easily tipped over 

—has perfect combustion—greatest volume of light for oil con- 


sumed—burns longest with one filling. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 












STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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HE receipt for patties given on the preced- 
o3 ing page calls for three-eighths of a pound 

of butter, which may be replaced by olive, 
nut, or sunflower oil, if a strictly “ fasting ” dish 
is desired. In that case, also, the eggs should be 
replaced by boiled rice. Bits of fresh or salted 
fish —- salmon, sturgeon, or the like—may be 
placed on the filling at the open centre of each 
patty. Naturally, also, the butter in the soup 
must be replaced by oil to render it suitable for 
a fast; since with butter and eggs it constitutes 
a festival dish for ecclesiasties, monks, and nuns, 
who observe the regulations strictly. 

A fasting course to take the place of the roast 
is golubtzey, made from half a pound of rice, 
a quarter of a pound of dried mushrooms, one 
medium-sized head of fresh white cabbage, one- 
eighth of a pound of flour, one-quarter of a pound 
of tomato, two and a half glasses of mushroom 
bouillon, half a pound of olive or other oil, with 
salt and pepper to taste. The cabbage must be 
boiled « little while in order to blanch it, and 
to make it tender enough to pull apart, leaf by 
leaf, without breaking. The hard stem parts 
are then cut out of the leaves, which are rubbed 
on both sides with salt and pepper. The mush- 
rooms are soaked, washed carefully through sev 
eral bowls of boiling water, then boiled until 
soft, after which they are chopped fine and mixed 
with the rice. A tablespoonful of this filling is 
then placed in the centre of each cabbage leaf, 
the leaf is folded over from all sides, and the lit- 
tle dumplings are then rolled in flour, after 
which they are placed in close rows in the fry- 
ing-pan and cooked in part of the oil either in 
the oven or on top of the range. being turned 
the while. When they turn reddish brown on 
both sides they are taken out and laid in a 
deep stew-pan. The remainder of the oil, with 
the prescribed. quantity of bouillon from the 
mushrooms, and the tomato, are cooked into a 
sauce which is poured over the dumplings. The 
cover is put on the pan, and it is set to simmer 
in the oven or on the edge of the range (the 
sauce being poured over the dumplings from 
time to time) until the cabbage is easily pene- 
trated with a knitting-needle. The dumplings 
and sauce are served separately. A non-fasting 
variety of these dumplings has in the filling two 
pounds of meat, half a pound of kidney fat, and 
one onion (in addition to the above ingredients), 
and the sauce is made (especially if the mush- 
rooms are omitted) with sour cream. 

A favorite dessert of the strictly fasting order 
is kisél. made of fruit and potato flour. A 
dessert for five persons may be made from one 
and a half pounds of fresh fruit (or one pound 
of preserves )—strawberries, raspberries, cherries. 


black currants, cranberries, oranges, and the 
like. The fruit is cleaned, then mashed with 
pestle or spoon in an earthen jar, diluted with 
a little water, and strained through muslin. 


One-third of this juice is set aside to moisten the 
three-quarters of a pound of potato flour. To the 
rest one-half or three-quarters of a pound of sugar 
is added, and enough water to make in all three 
glasses, which is then cooked in an uncovered 
kettle until it comes to a hard boil. At this point 
the well-mixed potato flour and remaining juice 
are quickly added and briskly stirred in, after 
which it is allowed to boil up once. It is then 
poured into an earthen form which has been 
rinsed out with cold water and sprinkled on the 
inside with fine sugar, after which it is chilled. 
It is removed from the form at the last moment 
before using: and cream or milk is served sepa- 
rately as a sauce in case a non-fasting dish is 
desired. Otherwise it is eaten dry. If a thin 
pudding is wanted less flour is used, the quantity 
indicated producing a thick jellylike mass. 

The Easter service, which begins about half 
past eleven on the eve and ends about two 
o'clock (or later) on Easter morning, is fol- 
lowed by the joyful “ breaking of the fast,” in 
which all the viands prohibited during the pre 


ceding eight weeks figure prominently. The 
special Easter dishes, however, consist of the 


paskha (literally, “ Easter’), and the accompany 
ing cake known as kulitch. I will not dwell 
upon the latter (which is a plain, not very sweet, 
cake something like our bread-cake, but of a 
more delicate texture and appearance), but will 
give a simple receipt for the pdshka. For a form 
of medium size this receipt requires seven or 
eight pounds of fresh curds, which are put under 
the press for twenty-four hours and then rubbed 
through a sieve. To this dry mass there are then 
added one glass of the freshest sour cream, half 
a pound of the best dairy butter, two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, half a glass (more if desired) of 
sugar. and the whole is well stirred until there 
are no lumps. It is then placed in a wooden 
form lined with a clean, fine napkin, a board is 
placed on top weighted with a heavy stone, and 
it is left for twenty-four hours. It can then be 


sarefully taken out and served. The favorite 
shape of the form is a truncated cone, and 
sultana raisins are often stuck on the sides in 


the form of a cross, a gay paper rose adorning 
the summit. Somewhat more complicated is the 
pishka which is boiled, and some receipts pre- 
scribe sultana raisins and candied fruits (chopped 
fine) stirred into the mass. ; 
The limitations of my space forbid the quota- 
tion of delicious receipts for beet, cabbage, and 
mushroom soups and other preparations. 
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HE comfort and seclusion afforded by Vudor Porch Shades make the porch a delightful 
outdoor room—airy and breeze-open, but protected from the sun’s rays and from the 
observation of passers by. 

Vudor Porch Shades are made of wide strips of linden wood firmly bound with 
strong seine twine. They can be seen through from the inside, but not from the outside. 
They are artistically stained with weather-proof colors in greens and browns and are in 
keeping with the finest residence. They last for years. Therefore Vudor Porch Shades 
must not be confused with the flimsy, ragged and cheap looking bamboo or imported screens. 
Look for the Vudor name-plate as shown above. Vudor Porch Shades come in various 
widths and are inexpensive; single shades cost from $2.25 up, according to width, and 
an ordinary porch can be completely equipped for $5 to $10. 


Write for Booklet and Name of Your Local Dealer 


We will send you free upon receipt of a postal card request, the beautiful Vudor booklet fully describing 
and illustrating in actual color Vudor Porch Shades and Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks. With the 
booklet we will send you name of local dealer in your town who sells our goods. Write to-day, 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 223 Mill St., JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


The background of this advertisement shows section of a Vudor Porch Shade, actual size 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 














A Woman’s Wardrobe 

Dear Epitor,—The author of “ The Cost of a 
Woman’s Wardrobe,” in a recent issue of the 
Bazak, has opened the way for various ques- 
tions, some of which I beg leave to ask. 

In the home of a family of five, in which 
the mother “must do the greater part of the 
housework,” does the family Tive on one meal 
a day? If not, who gets luncheon and dinner 
(or dinner and supper) while the mother drops 
all housework at 11.30 A.M.? 

What is to be done if the “one pair of shoes 
a year” do not wear out in the convenient 
ripping described, but by a hole right through 
the sole? 

What will the mother do for a “ dress-up” 
summer waist? . For ten cents a yard, with no 
allowance for thread, buttons, or trimming, she 
will not be able to evolve very elaborate waists to 
go with the skirt of the “ dainty woollen dress.” 

I wonder if the writer ever tried to match 
colors ten years old? Evidently she fails to 
realize that one of the “tricks of the trade” 
is to change the tints of goods from year to 
year—to say nothing of the fact that even with 
non-fading goods there is a change of surface 
after wearing that makes it quite impossible 
to match’it with new cloth, or even with pieces 
of the original goods. 

Imagine keeping cloth safe from moths for 
nine years—having at the end of that period 
ten such bundles of old gowns to be made over 
in successive years! What a blissful prospect! 
And, meanwhile, she has had to buy a new 
dress each year of the ten years, making a de- 
cided inroad on the allowance of $40.00. 

What is this mother of a family who must 
dress on $40.00 a year to omit from the req- 
uisites of the “average woman” that count up 
to several dollars more? 

Out of the $2.50 of “ Class A” must be bought 
collars, ruching, aprons, cotton and _ woollen 
gloves (for no “average woman” can wear one 
pair of black kid gloves for all occasions, save 
when light ones are available, for three years), 
pins, needles (for sewing and machine), thread, 
patterns, all wraps except a winter coat, ete. 
She certainly cannot do it at New York prices. 

Does the writer really think that the woman 
whose wardrobe she describes is likely to buy 
new furs every four years? In my judgment 
she will be much more likely to wear her furs 
longer and have a hat for summer and one for 
winter. 

The “average woman” can dress on $100.00 a 
year, or even less, but she certainly will make 
different adjustments from many of those named 
in the article referred to. I am, 

A. M. G. 

East ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. 


A Suggestion 
Dear Epitror.—-I have a suggestion to make. 
Perhaps it will not be worth much, but I’m 
going to take the privilege, anyway. 
I have been a subscriber to your magazine 
for nearly three years, and I do think that, of 
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all the stories you have published, “ Peter, 
Peter,” by Maude Radford Warren, is one of 


-the best. The illustrations are, I believe, the 


best I have ever seen. I want to ask if you 
intend putting it in book form, and if so, | 
will certainly be one of the first to get it. I 
would suggest that it might be a book just the 
same size as the page of Harper’s Bazar now 
is, and the illustrations just the same, and put 
in in the same places, and the front illustra- 
tions in each number be the same, with the 
same coloring in brown, and a full-sized page. 
I already have the story all together, fastened 
in just a manuscript eover, but would so much 
like to have it in a book of just the same size. 
With regards, I am, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Derrotr, MICHIGAN. 


Optometry’s Side of It 

Dear Eprror,—An article on “ The Care of the 
Eyes,” which appeared in your March issue, 
leads me to call your attention to facts which 
were evidently unknown to you at the time the 
manuscript was accepted by you for publication. 

Skill in examining eyes for glasses must be 
based upon a thorough knowledge of optics, 
which is in no wise related to, or incorporated 
in, the study of medicine, wherefore the law of 
the State of New York now requires that prac- 
titioners of optometry must qualify before the 
Regents, after having absorbed a prescribed col- 
lege course on a par with dentistry and other 
professions. Oculists only qualify in medicine, 
and not in opties, and are therefore not certified 
authorities in prescribing glasses, and will not 
be such until they also shall have qualified under 
the optometry law. For this reason, I most 
courteously beg you in your next issue to cor- 
rect the false charge of “ illegal practice by op- 
ticians” made in your author’s misleading ar 
ticle, and which is only another phase of the 
sophistry used by some oculists to wilfully 
deceive an over-credulous public, but which re- 
ceived a most righteous rebuke by the Legisla- 
ture and Governor Hughes, through enactment 
of the optometry law. 

There is grave danger that the wantonly pub- 
lished opinions of a few frenzied oculists may 
yet cause even the better class of ophthalmolo- 
gists to be thus publicly discredited, being a re 
sult which I should also greatly regret. I feel 
sure that the present law will eventually rem- 
edy the evils which some oculists decry, and they 
should be willing at least to desist from thei: 
past policy of vituperation, pending the results 
of the new law. 

With the sincere hope that you will justly 
recognize the credit that is due to opticians, 
who have elevated optometry to the dignity of 
a profession. despite the oculists’ virulent oppo- 
sition and the reckless support frequently given 
to it by the press, I am, 

CHARLES F. PRENTICE, 
President. 
State Board oF EXAMINERS IN OPTOMETRY 
181 Broapway. 
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; tas touches, imparting to them a beautiful gloss and finish equal if not superior to that which they 
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Try a Bottle at Our Risk 


SPECIAL “NO RISK” OFFER. Secure a bottle of Liquid 
Veneer, go over your piano and the furniture and woodwork of one 
entire room with it according to the simple directions, and if it does 
not do all of the remarkable things we claim in the smaller print 
below, if it does not save you dollars for the pennies invested just 
send the remainder right back to the dealer, who will refund 
your money. 


Just Think What It Will Do 


Simply applied with a dusting cloth, Liquid Veneer will instantly renew all surfaces it 


wr 


possessed when new. 

When we say renew, we mean that the whole interior of your house, from the parlor to 
the kitchen, from a $1,000 piano to a 50c kitchen chair, can be made to glisten just like new 
with practically no labor, just wiping the surface as though dusting with a cloth. 


Wonderful For Housecleaning 


It is simply wonderful as a cleaner and disinfectant. It will draw grimy, dusting matter 
from every nook, corner and crevice carrying it away with the cloth, leaving 
the surface dry, smooth, sanitary and with a beautiful glossy newness. [{f—~— 


All Good Dealers Sell It | 


Buffalo Specialty Company, Buffalo, N. Y. oD : 
eSNG 
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When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail. Address 
Mothers’ Dept., Harrer’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


QUESTION: My eighteen-months-old baby is 
very peculiar about his diet. He is a very 
large and healthy child. Now that he is old 
enough to eat cereals and something besides 
milk, he refuses to have anything to do with 
them, and seems terrified when food is forced 
upon him. I have thought he would learn by 
putting a piece of bread or cracker in his hands, 
but he hardly touches them. He will drink milk 
from a glass as well as a grown person. He has 
always been constipated. As this is my first 
baby, I feel I need some help.—A PUZZLED 
MOTHER. 

ANSWER: A baby of eighteen months surely 
needs other food besides milk, but it is going 
to require some patience and perseverance on 
your part to overcome his prejudice against 
solid food. He has become accustomed to milk 
alone, and he likes it better than anything else; 
and when other food is forced upon him he is 
not so “terrified” as determined to have his 
own way, and he is going to make a stubborn 
fight for it. My advice would be to cut down 
his allowance of milk until he is hungry enough 
to eat other food. Feed him but one small 
glassful of milk once in four hours; offer some 
solid food, the more varied the better, each 
time before giving him his milk. Do not force 
or coax; simply every little while, without a 
word, offer it. If he refuses, at the end of twen- 
ty minutes take away both solid food and milk. 
tepeat this at each meal; it will not make the 
baby sick or harm him in the slightest if he 
has to do without food even for a whole day. 
Sooner or later his hunger will get the better 
of his stubbornness. For instance, at 7 A.M. 
give a small amount of cereal or porridge, to 
be eaten before milk is given; at 11 A.M. soft- 
boiled egg, strip of broiled bacon, or some 
seraped or finely minced rare beef; then a purée 
or broth at 3 p.M. Some infant food—one of the 
malted varieties preferred—or farina griel. At 
7 P.M. give him a piece of zwiebach, Graham 
cracker, gingersnap. or toast, and a glass of 
milk. Give absolutely no food between meals, 
but plenty of water. By varying the diet the 
child soon acquires a taste for different articles 
of food. 

QUESTION: My baby, now one year old, weight 
tirenty pounds, has five teeth, looks well, and 
has been walking for tico months, but she does 
not sleep trell. It takes a long while to get 
her to sleep, and the slightest noise wakes her. 
IT am still nursing her. Does it make much 
difference what I eat? My doctor says she has 
indigestion, and has given her medicine for a 
long time, but she does not improve. She is 








good during the day, but very nervous at night. 
—M. B. 

ANSWER: I think you will find the baby less 
nervous if you wean her. I doubt if at one year 
you have enough nourishment to satisfy her 
hunger. Wean her gradually, however; first 
one feeding a day of cow’s milk, then two, etc. 
She can also have broths, gruels, toast, orange 
juice, soft-boiled eggs, ete. 

QUESTION: I have tirin babies, strong and 
healthy, five months old. I have been so busy 
irith them I have neglected to train them into 
good habits; consequently, they require a good 
deal of attention, especially at night. They 
have to be rocked and sometimes walked with 
before they will go to sleep. This is beginning 
to be very wearing. Do you think it too late 
to commence to train them now? I tried putting 
them in their crib one night before they «were 
asleep, and they cried so hard I was afraid it 
would injure them. Would you advise trying 
it?—Mrs. M. 

ANSWER: The longer you continue to humor 
the twins the more wearing you will find your 
attentions to them, for they will require more 
and more and become very exacting as they 
grow older. When the time comes for them to 
go to bed undress them, give each a warm 
sponge-bath. Do not burden them with too 
much clothing at night—a band, shirt, diapers, 
and nightgown are quite enough. A _ hot-water 
bag and warm covering will keep the cold out. 
See that they are dry, comfortable, hands and 
feet warm; then give them their bottles, stand 
by until they are finished; then remove them, 
turn down the light, and leave the room. If you 
are sure all is right, no pins sticking into them, 
no wrinkles in clothing, that they are warm, 
and also that the windows are lowered enough 
to supply plenty of fresh air, do not go back 
into the room again. The chances are they will 
not ery much. If they do let them have it out. 
[I doubt very much if you will have further 
trouble after the first night. 

QUESTION: May I ask your opinion on the sub- 
ject of vaccination? I have been told that it 
should not be done in warm weather. One doctor 
advises me not to have it done until my baby is 
at least a year old (he is now four months), but 
still I hardly like to think of having it done in 
his second summer, nor do I like to postpone it 
indefinitely. Shall I have it done now before hot 
weather comes?—-D. L. 

Answer: I would advise having the baby 
vaccinated at once; there is no better time. It 
is always best, if the baby is perfectly well, to 
have this done before teething commences. 
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Housecleaning this Spring 


ow, 








THE OLD WAY 





Cleaner 


it Eats Up the Dirt 











———_ 
THE NEW WAY 


You Don’t Have to Pound the Dust Out 


The terrors of the old primitive way of housecleaning—of ripping up and tearing 
down, of carrying to and fro and out and in, of endless confusion and toil and 


drudgery—all are now abolished. 


Keep Your Carpets and Rugs on the Floor! 
Keep Your Wall Decorations Hanging! 
Keep Your Upholstered Furniture in its Place! 


Right where they are, the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER wil! lift out of them, by 
its suction force, every particle of dirt and dust and every germ, moth and egg of vermin. 


It will renovate everything in your home. 


It will make everything clean, wholesome, 


sanitary and sweet—outside and in and through and through. 


Everybody Can Afford It 

Completely equipped for hand operation, the IDEAL 
Vacuum Cleaner COSTS ONLY $25. Equipped with 
electric motor for direct current, $55; for alternating cur- 
rent, $60. The motor is ofthe best standardtype. It uses 
only about two cents’ worth of electricity an hour. All 
you have to do is to attach it to your electric light fixture. 

So tremendous is the saving effected by the IDEAL 
VACUUM CLEANER iv time, labor, health and actual 
money that its small price is quickly returned many 
times over. 








machines at once. 








THE OLD WAY 


era in your home. 


CHANGE IN PRICE.—After June 
first next, the price of each 
motor-equipped cleaner will 
be increased $5.00. 
Why pound the life out of your car 
pets and rugs under the mistaken notion 
that you are pounding the dirt out of 
them? Or why send your valuable fabrics 
away to be treated you don’t know how? 
The ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
renovates every time it cleans. Its 
cost 7s less than what 1s ordinarily 
paid a professional renovator for 
just one cleaning. And it remains 
to serve you all the year "round. 
Send your order for one of these valuable 
Our Free Illustrated 


Booklet tells a story that will meananew 
Write for it to-day. 


Anybody Can Operate it 


Operated either by hand or electric motor, the 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER does the work of 
power plants costing a thousand dollars and upwards, 
and does it better and with more convenience. No 
skill needed either to use or maintain it. 

The hand machine puts no tax on the strength— 
your 8-year-old boy might well scorn the task as too 
easy; compared with sweeping, it is play. The electric 
motor is not a necessity, but a luxury. 











THE NEW WAY 


The AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and 


concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invariably accompanying each letter with a plan. 
swered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 
From the letters 1eceived it is frequently impossible to grasp the 


will, receive prompt replies by mail, however 


L Letters cannot be an- 
Subscribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes 
sitions of rooms in 


relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a 


clear understanding of both these conditions. 
pages of description. 

Mrs. D. F. C.—The description of your house 
is most attractive. I am sure you will be able 
to make it artistie inside and outside. 

The hookeases and seats in the living-room 
must be very interesting. They should be painted 
white like the woodwork, because they are really 
a part of it. Your furniture is very good, and 
the little high casement windows will he very 
pretty when curtained. The dull fixture 
must also be very harmonious. I am glad that 
you have the side lights. 

I agree with you that the hall and living-room 
should be papered alike, and that green is much 
the best color. If you can get a good soft green 
in a perfectly plain paper that would be very 
good, but I am very much afraid that you can- 
not. I think that it will be necessary to have 
a self-toned paper plain in effect. [ am sending 
you a sample of a very good green paper of that 
kind. I am also sending you samples of materials 
indicating colors for the upholstery and rugs. I 
would have either plain green or green and brown 


brass 


rugs throughout the three rooms —the living- 
room, hall, and dining-room. Have brown and 


green upholstery, écru figured net curtains next 
the glass, sill-length, and dark green or brown 
portiéres. It will be sufficient to have the net 
eurtains alone, but if you ean have inner cur 
tains too, they may be of plain fawn silk or of 
printed linen in green and brown. You can then 
have pillows in the room covered with the green 
and brown linen or with the silk like the sample. 
In the hall the colors will, of course, be the same. 

I do not advise you to divide the wall in the 
dining-room. If you do, you can select a plain 
paper like one of the two tones of tan in the 
figured paper I am sending you for the lower 
part, using the figured for the upper part. Do 
not have any frieze. The figured fawn paper is 
very beautiful. The color is lovely, and the de- 
sign is most dignified. With this paper I would 
have the plain dark olive-green rugs or a mixture 
of green‘and brown, and inner curtains of the 
linen I am sending. The green and brown, with 
the touch of dull red, would be very effective. 
This same linen can be used in the living-room 
with good effect if you prefer to have it. 

In the northwest bedroom up-stairs have a 
delicate gray paper, such as I am sending, with 
light old-blue rugs, light old-blue furniture cov- 
ering and inner curtains, and a few cushions or 
chair coverings of the heavy silk stripe in blue. 
The furniture may be painted light gray, with 
a little stencil figure in light old-blue. 

In the northeast bedroom have the pale creamy- 
yellow paper and pinkish mauve furnishings. [It 


The plans need not be well drawn. 





The roughest plan is worth far more than many 


is diflicult to find just the right shade of mauve. 
The figured material with the mauve and pale 
yellow in it is lovely for the curtains and a few 
chair coverings. The rugs should be of the dark- 
est tone in the material or like the velours. 

In the large bedroom on the south side, which 
must be charming with its fireplace and window- 
seat, have a fawn silk-fibre paper with blue and 
green figured linen curtains, the blue and green 
figure on an écru ground, and rugs matching 
either the blue or green in the linen. Have either 
fumed oak or mahogany furniture or some brown 
wicker, which would be very pretty with green 
cushions. In the yellow and mauve room the 
furniture should be either white enamel or ma 
hogany. Here, too, wicker furniture may be 
stained to harmonize, and would be very at- 
tractive. One or two gray wicker chairs would 
also be pretty in the gray and light blue room. 

Mrs. W. T.—Paint your house a light gray 
with dark green trimmings. In the living-room 
have tan walls, dark brown rugs, and brown silk 
inner curtains, with éecru net next the glass. In 
the library, with the green walls, have a plain 
dark green rug with smaller rugs in Oriental 
colors over it. Have an old-blue paper in the 
dining-room, self-toned or plain, with écru_ net 
curtains next the glass, and inner curtains of blue 
and green silk or linen. Two shades of gray 
would be appropriate for the kitchen walls. 

The most inconspicuous treatment for radiators 
is to paint them like the woodwork back of them, 
if you can, or like the paper back of them—which 
ever is the more inconspicuous color. I know of 
no satisfactory treatment for making 
opaque. It is better to substitute opaque glass, 
or to have net curtains, shirred at both top 
and bottom, against the glass, so that they will 
fasten to the frame of the window 

Stained Grass.— The papergwhich may be 
pasted to ordinary windows to give the impfes- 
sion of stained glass may be obtained at any 
large department store. I am @orry that\ you 
did not enclose an envelope, so tha® I could have 
sent you addresses by mail. ° 

Miss S.—Stippling is possible when painting 
the wall with oil paints. It is necessary to size 
the wall before applying any oil paint. After 
that three coats of paint are usually required. 
and the last one is stippled by going over it with 
a stiff brush while it is still wet and soft. This 
brush is touched to the surface so as to raise 
the paint in little waves. When this is done, 
the paint is left with a washable surface, and 
is not only more artistic than the flat surface, 
but is also much more practical. 
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